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BOOK V. 

3Fr0m dljauficr to Caiton. 

CHAPTER I. 

JOHN BAR DOUR. 

Our North gained vigour by a war for independence, 
and had, in the fifteenth century, poets and historians who 
led the way on to a golden time of Scottish 
Literature. Our South, at the same lime, lost 
vigour by the blight of foreign and domestic wars that 
brought men into conflict for no cause that lifts the mind. 
The soul stirs nobly in the last man left alive where, men 
fall in the fight for liberty. It is not so in the' ranks of the 
aggressor, or in wars raised to determine whether A or B 
shall be writ large. High thoughts are not begotten of low 
aims. From Chaucer’s time till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century our Liu ....aic uf the North sweeps upward. 

Chief poe. ’ ' the lime of Chaucer was John 

Barbour, of ^^m, “The Bruce,” the theme 

was liberty. • of it was written by the year 

1375. Job'' .iiose days bid the foundations 

of a Scottish !jrought his collections down 

to the year time, probably, he died. He 

B— 
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WAITERS. 

kimied by Walter Bower, and to 
bis called the “ Scotichronicon.” 
Fdicd after the year 1419, shaped 
of Scotland, to be chanted by 
the waysides, and diffused among the people for the 
strengthening of the good spirit that was in them. 

John Barbour* died in 1395, c>r five years earlier 
than Chaucer ; he was an older man by some years, but by 
how many it is not now possible to say. His hero, tlie 
Bruce, died of leprosy in 1329. If we assume the earliest 
date suggested for the birth of Barbour, 1316, be was a boy 
of thirteen when Bruce died. Lord Hailes has suggeste^ 
that personal observation is implied in Barbour’s descriptiortr 
of Thomas Randolph Earl of Moray. Randolph governed 
for three years after the death of Bruce, and he himself died 
in July, 1332. If the poet was born as early as the year 
1316, he would have been sixteen when Thomas Randolph 
died, and he w'ould have himself lived to the age of eighty. 
Professor Skeat takes as the conjectural birth date 1320, 
and the age at death as seventy-six. 

The earliest known document referring to John 
Barboifrf is a safe-conduct from Edward III., which per- 
mitted his coming into England with three scholars for study 
in the University of Oxford, residence there, and return to 
Scotland. It was dated the 13th of August, 1357, and it 
described John Barbour as Archdeacon of Aberdeen. We 
do not know how long he had then been Archdeacon. 
Canon law did not permit that office tp be conferred on a 
man under the age of twenty-five. This would establish 
1332 as the latest possible date for Barbour’s birth. To 
accept that date is to assume that he was made Archdeacon 


• The name is spelt also .Barber, Barbar, Barbere, Barbare, Bar- 
bier, and Barboure. 

t In Rymer*s “ Foedera,” vol. vl, p. 31 j “ Rotuli Scotioe,” vol. i., 

p. 808. 
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John Bar^ur: |» 

of Aberdeen as soon as he was 
office, and that he had just been 
we first find him so called in t!i 
Each of these assumptions taken separately is ii‘n])robable, 
and it is still more improbable that they should both be 
true. 'I'he earliest suggested birth-date would make Bar- 
bour’s age forty-one when we first meet with him as Aich- 
deacon of Aberdeen, taking three students to Oxford. He 
remained Archdeacon of Aberdeen until his death, and that 
grade in the Church was one more likely to have been 
attained between the ages of thirty and forty than between 
twenty and thirty. 

i The safe-conduct of the 13th of August, 1357, was 
granted by King Edward, “ad supplicationem David de 
Bruys ” — that is to say, at the desire of David II., King of 
Scotland. 'I'his I )avid was the only son of Robert Bruce. 
He was about five years old when his father died, and had 
been married in the preceding year to a child of like age — 
Joanna, sister to the King of England. Scotland was 
governed during the minority of David II. by Regents, of 
whom the first was Randolph Earl of Moray, Regent until 
his death in 1332. Then followed, as Regent, Bruce’s 
nephew, Donald Earl of Mar. Donald was routed and 
slain by Edward, son of John Baliol. Baliol was crowned 
at Scone, and quickly driven out of Scotland, Archibald 
Douglas having become Regent. But Edward Baliol 
returned with hirers of King Edward III., and on the 20th 
of July, 13^. . I Douglas and the Scots were 

defeated at D ’’dward Baliol, on the loth of 

February, ^ Berwick absolutely to the King 

of England * put into his power the castles 

of Jedburg' .olcs, Dumfries, Haddington, 

Edinburgh. . as security for a yearly payment 

of two the David II., a ten-year-old king, 

with his c' and his sisters, in May, 1334, 
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RtiiMed by Waller Bower, and to 
ils called the Scotichronicon.** 
died afler the year 1419, shaped 
Bhicle of Scotland, to be chttnted by 
the waysides, and diffused among the people for the 
strengthening of the good spirit that was in them. 

John Barl)our* died in 1395, four or five years earlier 
than Chaucer ; he was an older man by some years, but by 
how many it is not now posstble to say. His hero, the 
Bruce, died of leprosy m 1329. If we assume the earltctt 
date suggested for the birth of Barbour, 1316, be was a bey 
of thirteen when Briu c died. Ixird Hailes has suggest^ 
that personal olwcmiion is implied in Barbour’s description, 
of 'I’homas Randolph h^rl of Moray. Kandol{)h governed 
for three years after the death of Bruce, and he himself died 
July, 133a. If the |x)cl was born as early as the year 
1316, he would have been sixteen when Thomas Randolph 
died, and he w’ould have himself lived to the age of eighty. 
Professor Skeat takes as the conjectural birth date 1320, 
and the age at death as seventy-six. 

The earliest known document referring to John 
Barboifrt is a safe-conduct from Kdwanl 111., which per- 
mitted his coming inti» England with three scholars fur study 
m the University of Oxford, residence there, and return to 
Scotland. It was dated the 13111 of August, 135;, and it 
described John Barbour as Archdeacon of Aberdeen. We 
do not know how long he had then been Archdeacon. 
Canon law did not permit that office tp be conferred on a 
man under the age of twenty-Bve. This would establish 
1332 as the latest possible date for Barbour’s birth. To 
accept that date is to assume chat he was made Archdeacon 


* The name i* spelt also Barlw, Barbar, Barbere, Baibarc, Bar- 
bier, and Barboure. 

t In Rymtr's ** Fesdeta,*' vol. tI» p* 31 s ** Romli Scotiae,*’ vol I, 
IxtoS. 
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of Aberdeen ts eoon as he was otf^t aoiyW take lii 
office, and that he had just been w|jtf 

we first find him so called in t!ie'll|%pnduc^m 
Each of these assumptions taken separatel)^ is improbable,’ 
and it is still more imfirotuible that they should both be 
true. 1*he earliest suggested birth’date would make Ba^ 
hour’s age forty-onc when wc first meet with him as Atch* 
deacon of Aberdeen, taking three students to Oxford. He 
remained Archdeacon of Aberdeen until his death, and that 
gradif in the Church was one more likely to have been 
ahilined between the ages of thirty and forty than between 
^enly and thirty. 

The safe conduct of the 13th of August. 1357, was 
granted by King Edward, “ad supplicaiionem David de 
JBruys” — that is to S4IV, at the desire of David II., King of 
Scotland. This David was the uni) sun of Robeft Bruce. 
He was about five yiMn old when his father died, and had 
Irecn married in the preceding year to a child of like age— 
Joanna, sister to the King of England. Scotland was 
governed during the minority of David II. by Regents, of 
whom the first was Randolph Karl of Moray, Regent until 
his death in 1332 * as Regent, Bruce’s 

nephew, Donald 1 • • vi..> Donald was routed and 

slain by Edward, s^... . Baliol was crowned 

at Scone, and qu of Scotland, Archibald 

Douglas havnng ^ But Kdward Bahol 

returned with forr- -i ill. and on the soth 

of July, 133V the S<‘oti were 

defeated at llalid Baliol, on the 10th of 

February, 1333, ’* ahsohncly to the King 
of England, and p *0 his power the castlei 

of Jedburgh, Se.. Duma«€i, Haddington^ 

Edinburgh, and I Ity for a yearly payment 

of two thousand !!,, a tcn year*old king, 

with his child-wr‘- ’S sisiers, in May, 1334' 
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wcni to Fifflifc Tfierc Hiiltp VI. offered them friendship 
iOd protection. According to the eariieit ettimate of his 
Mrdi^eiir, |ohn Barbour was eighteen )*caf» old when 
Bruce’s ion was driven to Frant c and had a home found 
for him by King Philip VL in the Chateau Gaillard, built 
by Ricliard Oeur de l-ion, near Ixrs Andcleyi. 

During the next few years leaders arose in Scotland who 
maintained successfully the |)atriotic struggle, and recoveied 
all the castles taken by the English; John Barlxiurthen 
l>eing a young man who cared greatly for his roiif|tr|*i 
cause. In 1341 David 1 1 , then aged seventeen, a^tum^ 
to Scotland, and governed without a Regent. He was in 
the next years much at Alicrdcen, and at Ktldrummid| 
higher up the Don, where his aunt— kol>crt Brute's sister- 
lived. Then followed his capture by John Copland at the 
Battle of Neville’s Ooss in 1346. It is possible that 
personal interest of the young king in John Barbour’s 
devotion to the memory of Rol)crt Bruce established, 
between 1341 and 1346, a friendship that advanced 
Barlxmr's promotion in the Church, so that be may have 
been made Archdeacon of Al)crde€n in or a little before the 
year 1346, Even if born in 1320, he would have reached 
the ainonica) age for admission to .such an ofiice. After 
1346 David II. was for eleven years the prisoner of England 
He waa called in English stale papers sim}>ly David de 
Bruys, while Edward Baltol, treated as the nominal King of 
Scotland, was led to renounce his crown and kingdom in 
favour of England on the aist of January, 1356. 

Treaty for the ransom of David <k Bruys had been 
going on from year to yeir. Commissioners appointed at 
Perth on the tyth of January, 1357, settled preliminaries in 
August, to which a Parliament at Edinburgh agreed on the 
f 6th of September in that year. The' treaty was ouicluded 
a week later at Berwick on the 3rd of October. It ia not 
unlikely that John Barbour's pas»~-good for a yeaf^to 
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Oxford* wii obnintd by IWid II. «ilH tome reference 10 
friendly serrlce that could l>e done by Barbour at he caM 
by the negotiators on his way out and h<*mc ; for a noml- 
nation by the Bishop of Altcrdecn, dated the 13th of 
Deermlwr, apjKimts the Bishop of Brechin, Davui tifMar, 
the Pojjc's chapliin, and John Archdeacon of Aberdeen, as 
his procurator-general, to join in the deliberations of that 
month at Edinburgh almiit the ransom of David !!., then 
finally to be settled on the part of Scotland. Barlxtur iiat, 
tbnl^fore, m the Barliamcnt which on the »6th of Sept* 
nmkr, 1357, agreed to pay for the king's ransom, in ten 
instalments, a hundred thousand English marks. 

David II. lived as King of Scotland twelve or thirteen 
yean after his return from England. 1 1 is diffu ulty in 
obtaining money for the ransom gave to the ojK 

portunity of slrcrigihening the guaranteei i>f their own 
national rights by strengthening {irovisions of the law 
against undue uk* of the power of the Oowa David 
would h.ive ()aid {>art of hit ransom by telling to Edward 
111 , the succession to the throne of Scotland, nominating 
Edward's second son, Lionel Duke of Clarence. But 
when he pro()osed that the Ring of England, or else hit ton, 
might be sent for into Scotland to succeed him in Che 
kingdom if he should chance to die, the Aiiembly of the 
Three Estates at Scone, in 1 363, abruptly refuted complb 
ance ; in the words of George Buchanan ** before every one's 
vote couki be asked in order, they all conftiaedly cried out 
upon it as an abominable proposition.” 

The Assembly of the Estates then renewed its adherence 

• wl MfifidcatkNWfli Dtvid dt Br»y« tmcepitititt 

J((dtaiiiMe«i Bifbcf, iwdiMtiacottttn de Atiredcfic, vrakiide cma tiilMf 
•odlaribw io comitivi mM, In trgmiiB mMtntni Angtlir, emttt UtidtivU 
ia ttoiverutate Omaiw ct ibidem sciim tcxdaiikM cseieendoi meraiid#, 
fl fftinik in Seoiitm ad peofnia redeufido, in pnaeciioiwm tt d€lf«i»b» 
•on aottiam, Meson In mIviiib ci wounai coAdsetiin sootiaiii/iie; 
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10 the Mrttidlltnt of the succession on Robert the High 
llteirard «rhi(h had been first made by Bruce. In sfnte 
of C0!itinue<l i>lots between David II. and Edward IIL 
for an English surcesnion— through whuh, if successful, 
David was to be pud by the ranrellmg of all that re- 
mained due of his ransom —after David 11 . died, childless 
on the 2 and of February, 1571, RoIkt! Stewart succeeded 
him as Robert II. 'I'he spirit of liberty had thriven by 
adversity during these last twelve vears of Davids ^^cign. 
Exaction of the ransom money presseil on the resources 
of the f)eo()lc. 'I'hcrc was a great storm, that made all 
l/ithtan seem t<i be m flooi that c irned away bridges, 
water miHs, houvcs, owners, and tattle, into the sea, and 
half destroyed the towns on river lianks. I’jion this 
followed the great i>estilen(e of 1361, consuming many of 
all ranks and ages. Such trials add strength to the strong, 
and John BarUmr, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who put his 
heart into the story of the Brut e, caught from the limes in 
whith he lived no taint of weakness or servility 

In 1364, among safe conducts to several Scottish clergy 
who tame to study m England there is one to John liarlier, 
for himself ant! four horsemen, tilled the 4th of NovemlKT. 
In the next year, 1365, on the i6ih of (haulier, among safe 
conducts granted, there is t»ne for “John liarl)ere, Arch 
deacon of Aberticen for himself and six rom[ianions on 
horseback until the feast of St. DitmvMUs, which would lie 
on the 3rd of the same month nett year. In 1368, on the 
jolh of Novemlicr, “Magister Johannes Barlicr de Scotta 
clericus," has letters of safe conduct for one year, for himself 
with two servants and two horses, to come and goanynvheie 
by sta or land within the king s dominions, to {>ass from 
thence to Fran« for the pur|>ose of study, and to return to 
Scotland 

In the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland John Barber, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, is entered on the 7th of Febntary, 
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1 37 ft and again on the ijih of Fchrtiary. 1373, as sitting at 
Perth among the venerable and discreet men who served 
tlie king as auditors, and he is descnl^ed at ** rlenrtitl pf#* 
t»ationt\" clerk of the audit of the lumichold of our lord 
the km;^. 'Fhe king here is KoiHUt U., who had sun ceded 
to the throne vacant m Fcbniar)*, 1371, though hit 
crowning was delayed by op|H>siiion until March, 137I1 
and m whose reign Harbour says that he wrote his |>oem of 
“The Hruce.” 

In the thirteenth of the twenty books into which 
Barbour’s “ Bruce ** hat been divided, BirUnir tells of the 
marriage of the Bruce's daughter to Waller Stewart, and the 
birth of a sun, who was named Kol>ert after his grandfather ; 
which Rok^ri 

'* *yoc wci* 

Sn } h*<J ibr bn<l tn 
t !rr hi'k r)mr,* !>»*), 

’Ih« ffunvl i*fa «*n t fiKirlJf. 

Aiwi in i}ntt of ihr comjntlni* 

Of ihi* Inik, ih»* RoIhtt! wt* kyng, 

An I o( hu kynok pAitit wsii 
V ; an-f »<*» the %tr of grace 
Anc ihouiana thre h<in<lrelh an*! leeintjr 
Ann! V, amt of ht^ elUe mtxs^. 

Ami that wa* eftir the iiml Kirtg 
HoIkyi wai Urocht Oil hi» cfi<lyiag, 

Sei an^l fourty vyntir, but mar. 

This date is set by Barbour to hit poem when more than 
half of the iM»em —almost two-thirds of it — had been 
written. The (iood King Rol>ert— the Bruce himself, of 
Bannockburn— died on the ytb of June, 13*9; forty sii 
yean after this dale gives 1375. Robert, the son of 
Walter Stewart, was born on the and of J^larch, 1316 ; 
he entered, therefore, ujion his siatieih year on the 3rd of 
March, 1375, and he entered upon the fifth yoir of hti 
reign on the aand of the preceding February, 

* M/m, luiclcs. 
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atstimc, tltcfdbttt that Barbour wrote hta chief poeXQ 
within j period between the aand of Febmary, 1371, and 
the J^tl* of August, 1378, not quite tiro>ihird« of it having 
twen iiTitten by the latter part of the year 1375. In the 
early [^laft of that year he could hardly have said, but tie 
could fairly say as the year drew to a close, that King 
Robert was sixty years old, and had reigned five years. 
We may turn now to John Barbour’s poem upon Robert 1 . 

Tke UrtKt. 

StOfiei are dflifjhtfut to rrai! if they l»c tmty fable : true «tonct then, 
if well told, thiml'l have a (t*niUle pleaMintne«f -one in the telling and 
the other in the truth. If my wit aufhcc, I wiyutd fain tel my will to 
put in writing a true story, that im length of time may make it to be 
wholly forgotten. For old stories that men reail tejuesent to them (be 
deeds of stalwart men that lived erewhilc, 

“ And cerlis that suld wcill hawc prys 
Thai in lhar tyme war wycht* and wys” 

and led their livet in great labour, often winning praise of chivalry in 
the hard stonr <if battle, and were void of cowardice. 

At wet king Robert of Scotland, 

That banly we« of hart and hand ; 

And gud Schyr Jam^ off I>ouglif 
1 hat in His tyme «a worthy was. 

That off his pi ice and hys liountd 
In fer landyt renownyi wea he. 

Off ihaint 1 ihynk iHit buk to ma t 
Now god gyg grace that I may twi 
Tret it, and laii^ it till endyng, 

That I sty nocht hot MUhCaiit thing I** 

** Qwhen Alytandre oust kyng wu dedt, 

That Scotliod had to stere and kdc.* 

the Umd was desolate for itx years and more. The haioiiagt at last 
assembled, and tikd to chooae a king who had the bmt daua hf 


Hjwd/, vigmoea. 
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wontM h«t« the ^Uol to t>c king» beceuie he wti detctmled from the 
rl()e«t lister ; others mIiI that he should rule who ottne of is Mir 
defree from the nest male in the colliteml Iwanch, iiitl thit the lord of 
Aatiandalci Robert the Bnicc» Karl of Carrkk, ought to succeed to the 
ktngdotn. Thus the Iwrons were at discoid, till at last they all agreed 
that «Sir Edward, King of England, dioukl lie arluter, and swear to liti 
htm re%n that had the right ; for at that time there was |ieice hetwetn 
Scotland and England, and they trusted that the King of Ettgland 
would, as a good neighlioar, judge loynlly. Rut the game went 
otherwise. Ah, blind fedk full of alt folly, t( yon had carefully 
bethought you how that king sought always to win lonishii) over 
border bndt, as Wales and Ireland, which he put to such thraldotn, 
that men of high rank must run on fool with the rabble when he went 
|o war ; no Welshman dared ride in battle, nor yet abide after sunset in 
a castle or walled town, on peril of life and limb ! In such thraldom 
he held those whom his power overcame, ye might have seen that he 
would beguile thoM whom he could not master. Had ye taken heed 
w'bat thrakloni is, and how his usage woa ever to grasp, never to give, 
y<iu shouki have chosen rightly wiiluMtt judgment of hla. WaJaa might 
hare served y^m for example, if yt had foreseen. 

** Ami wyi men sayis he is happy 
That l»e othir will him chasty. 

For unfayr thingis may fall, iwrfafi 
Ala weiil io«mum as jthtiterday.*’ 

But ye trusted, like simple folk who have no evil In themtelvet, and 
knew not what should happen afterwards. For in this wide world God 
only knows what shall befall with changes of the times. 

Thus the barons were agreed, ami by ament of them all, mesaengefi 
were sent to Sir Edward, who warred ibeo against Saracens in the 
Hedy Ijand. And when be knew what charge they had, he tumid 
from his porpoit there, made quickly for England, and fcot word into 
Scotland that they should call an Assembly, aud that he would coma 
apeedily to do all that they asked. But hJs wily thought was to hud 
the way through their debate to win for himaelf the matiiiy. And to 
Bohett the Bruce said he, ** If thou wilt hold hi chief of me, for ever* 
moR» and ihhm otfiqwing, I ahaU do eo thou ihuh be **8ir,** 
said bit **10 God me save, the kingdom ymn I not to beve uolni h 
fon of riidR to mo ; and if God wdl that it so be, 1 shill •• liaily in all 
Ibiog boiditii becomma khtg,or ismy ddcribeforo mehild it hi 



tf £mum 

fotnC pogrtlty.** Edwifd tmtn is liis wntili ihtt Brace stKwkf nerar 
hcff it But Sir John the Biliol meiited to nit hif vrill, end much ill 
etine of thii. He was king hut a liuk while, ami ihraefh great 
mthtlety and guile, for little reason or for none, he was atiested and 
degraded, whdher i%htfo]|y or wrongfullf God knows. 

When Sir Edward had thus done as he would with John the Bahot, 
he went in haste to Scotbnd, and took all from Wkk hf Orkney to 
the Mull of Galloway, and hlled it all with Eogtiihmcn. Shetifls 
and halliffs and all officcri that haee charge of the land's affairs he 
made to he of the EngUnfa nstkai, and th^ became so akked and 
covetous, so jirottd and contemptuous, that nothing Scotchmen did 
could tdeasc them. If one was wr<ith at outrage on his wik or 
daughter, they found means for his destruction. If one Itad hone or 
hound that was to their liking, they would haiT it, and whoso gain* 
said, would lose his land or life, or live in pain. For little or no 
reason they hanged gotxl kntghta Alas, that folk who had been 
aiwayt free should liy mischance and folly come to have their foes 
(heir judges ! What can man have of greater wretchedness ? 

A ! fredome Is a nolde thing t 
Kredome mays man to baiff liking ; 

Fredome sll solaor to man giffis : 

He lev)i at ese thiU frely Icvys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ese, 

Na ellys nocht that may him picse, 

Gyff Mome failgbe ; for fie Uking 
Is ghamit* our all otherihlng. 

Na he that ay has levyt fre 
May nocht knaw weill the propyitii. 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foul thytklomc. 

But gyff he had asnyit it. 

Than all perquert he said it wyt, 

And raid think fredome mar to prya 
Than all the goki in urorld that k” 

Thill we karn things by thek oimtrariei. The thrall hat yieldid nil lo 
hii lord s his wealth, his will He oumot do whtl his heart draws 
hhalm Cterlm dispora whether he mast not twill Imra III wifo at the 
call of his master, the bond of thraldom being iUmicir than the 
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doitil Inm 4 wwriift. Tbrtddooi b mmm itm dtillii lor fli 
i1h«I} bmUful at l«Mkgai tie Um, body and bonaa | death taoehlti bte 
bet one*. 

Tbiii they alt lived in thtaldom, the fiooe men and the oobtek For ef 
fbe kedi were aome they ikw, and tome they hanged* and loiBt ttMiy 
dfffw* tnine they pel in ^iciann without cauie, at^ amufif thtaa Bb 
Withani of Douglas* of whom they made a maityr. When they had 
•laio him in prbon* they gave hb fair lands to the lord of Clidbld. 
Doegba had a little son who grew afterwards to be of great proweUi 
and 10 avenged hU father that* I trow, there was no man living In 
Eaglaod that did not dread him. He was ikiI to be daunted* bat 
woeld irive good thought to the doing of whatever he was set upon, 
his life in pa n and travail* letting no mischance stay him as 
red to push right on, straight to hi* end, ihrn take the fate that 
ihl send. Ilis name was Jtmet (»f Douglas, and when he 
nmni, ns a boy, that hit father waa in prison and his bnds given to 
Cdflbrd* he had no gomls and none to furnish him, ami waa at a kw, 
tili be resolved suddenly to cross the sea sod be a while at Paris. And 
at Farb he livcil stJiply in idle pkasures of the young, aa it may ofitn 
avnil* as it avatkd greatly the g^ Earl Robert of Artob, and Caio 
Mys that to feign a fbUy sotnrttinet b wit. lit dwelt nearly Ihrue 
yean in Paris, and then tidings came over the sea that hb father had 
been dooe to death. Then he ihottghi, in hb tioulde of mind that he 
would go boimi and tee whcihet he could win hb heritage again and 
(tee hb people. 

He came in baate to St. Andrews, where the Bishop tveeived hbi 
honourably, caused him to wear hb weapons, clothed and lodged him. 
He hved there (or some time, wise, couiteoos, and debonair. He was 
Uhcfil and loving, and above all ihingtleal Leal men art grwlly to 
be loved, for tbeir lives are righteotts ; strength and vbdom wltiioitt 
loyally can win no prabe^ only the leal man b lo good 

**that ha 

May aympty god man odlyt ha." 

lamea Douglas had hb heart set on high hoonof, he did noi da|pi In 
dial fifth tifBdmry or fobehood. He was not so fab that ms hbaald 
ipiah fiiali]i if hbheanty, hb focc was somewhat gray and hb liir 
/hladk, hm hb Kmfai «uie weB made, wbh gimt 'bwMi' aid faeoii" 
.Hi m$ mceh mid gtoili tmoig IHiid% with • M. 
tint 'wtil btoimi him, bii n mw of m%iii' fo ; 

'WI«N|||^: M hb time Ite h^ 

nlbMi iImwi mm l^"Ed«iid with :iWMii,,liniwiiM'# ’ 
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•» •Mtmbtf At jStirtini;. Many a haron went tttkher, And tMtlier 
went a)io Eiyio{> WSIiiam of LAmbeiton tnd jAtne« of IkittgtAA in hiidoni* 
ptny. TIte ItiKhop led him to the King, and aaid. ** .Sirt^ hete to yon f 
briflf thi» chitii who cUimi your man to he, and pray* of you par 
charittf* that ye reoeive here hi* homige and grant to him hi* heritage.** 
** What land* claim* he } " laid the king. ** He cbinit, if it like yoiii 
the lordiliip of Dougla*, for hi* father had it.'* Then the king wai 
wroth and *aki, **Sir Bikhop, if you would keep faith, you would 
not a»k thl* of me. ! (it father wa* my foe. and died, for tteawm, in tny 
prbon. I. therefore, ought to Ik* hu heir. Go, let him get land where he 
may. Ui* father'* land* go to the Clifford, who ha* wived me lojratly/* 
The bithop tlaied not an»wer, and the king liavmg done that he came 
to do, went iwek to England. 

Lrwdingt who may like to hear, the Romance Iwginncth here of 
men that a ere in great di»trc»» and niBerc<l nuny hanUhiiw Itefoee 
they could attain their (Hir]Ki»e. But (iod wnt Hit grace to aid ihcir 
valour, and brought them toh<Hiour, though againtt each one of them there 
were a tluHiiand foe* ; hr where Gwl heljw, what may withatand ? Ltke 
the Maccaliecft, they freed their country from the (wople who held 
them and their* in thraldom. So lie their name beloved I 

Thi* lord, the Bruce, had pity when he »au tlic ruin of the king- 
dom and the trouble* of it* folk, Init made no thow of what he felt, till 
on a time, a* they rtnle together from Sttillug, Sir John Comyn mid to 
him, “ Sir, will je not ace how the }>eople are •lain without rraiKMi, 
and the land held, of which ye »hould be lord ? Trtt*t to me, and ye 
»hall have yourteU made king, with my hel^i, if ye will give me all 
the land that ye have now in your kamt. If yt will not do *o, take 
my land* ami help me to lie the king. And all will help gladly to free 
Uumitelve*.*’ If ye will it I* to,** Bruce aniweieil, ** I will take the 
State on me, for it is mine by right, and right will often give strength 
to the weak.*' So they agreed, and the same night wrote ihdt indenture* 
to conffmi the {wonilse. Woe be to treason, against whkh no wisdom 
can be sort I Troy, Aleaandet, Ciesar, weie betrayed. Modred, hit 
•ister's son, slew Arthur. Comyn rode straight to the King of Engluid, 
toM ill, and gave Edward the indimture. 

The King swore vengeance against Bruce, and promiseil a reward 
lo Comyoi who thought that he tboukl lead all Scotland if Brace went 
tnhli death. 

** But off failgeis the falls llioci, 

And wyt mennis eilim* 

• Jimv^ iit«fidii«. IctlafKlic rntJIt, to thiah. mean, 
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Ciimmit iiocht wf to tbit eodiiig 

Tbit that tbnk it tall com to : 

Tor god wat« wetU quHtti if to do. ’* 

Ccwtin owiit bofiif, and the king fummoneil a fartiimeiit, and bntt 
tbe Lord Broce to the n^heriiq^i. Am) He. fceiiig no trenaoiii rode 
■traight to LondoOt am) ttiere lixiged on the hfii day of the aistmby* 
In tito morning he went to Oxtri, am) the king callevl the lord tb» 
Bruce before his Brivy Ctwnci), sbmei) him the imleitntre, and adteil 
whether he had seal«<l it. liruce looked intently on thofcal, and sak) 
hemlily, flow timple 1 nm ! My seal b not always with me i aimther 
carries it. Give me respite until to-morrow that I may lee to it* and I 
give all my heritage in pledge that without further delay I wUi enter it 
before jour full Council.'* The king took h» idedge, ami lei him go 
oat With the letter. 

[IL] • The Bruce, gUd of that respite, went straight to hb lodging* 
bstle hb marshal make hb men gixKl cheer anti lesve him to tw 
private in hb ebamtier with one clerk and no more, (ie ami Mi clerk 
kilt on tVo Steeds ro>fe day and night, and m fifteen tlays were at 
Lochmalwn, where he ttild his Irrother Etiwani how he hml fscaptd 
from danger of hts life. Sir John the i omyn was then at Ibrnfrief 
near by. The Bruce rode straight to him. met with him at the high 
altar in the Krur's Church, laughed at he showed him the bdcdtiire, 
and flew him. Sir Kdwartl Comyn also was sbm, with olhera* Never* 
Iheleaa* some uy that the strife came otlierwiae, but however it aroitt 
Coinyii wai kilted, and Bruce in Itrcaking sanctuary of the altar wil i 
great mbdoer, wherefore m<thap liefell him grtraier than 1 have ever 
heard Romance tell of a man who at last came to such welfare. 

Now go we again to the king, who in the morning aal in I^irliiiiHnit« 
and tent knights after the Lord Bruce to his lodging. Hb men harf 
not acen bm since yesterday, there waa no answer to tlieir knocking 
at hb chamber door. They broke the door open and found bm gone. 
They told ibe king be had escapeil, and Edward kwart In hb wrath 
that the Brace should ' be drawn and hanged. And Bruce, when be 
had slain Sir John Comyn in the church, went back to Lochmaben, ant) 
seat tetlert to hb friends on every side that they should come with Ihfiv 

njolm Bartiottrliiniielf did oof divide hb poem loio bookie Itieli 
in ai|itaie hradtots the maimer of the divbkm Into twemy fannin 
iM made by Phikerton in lygtk am) since nauaBy acceptod Im $im» 
mtikm)i4Amdy,MhbemK^J»mima, k t$m» made the nmiihir oflht 
tamkalMiitmii, As a pocn^ The BrtK« ** runt iti OMiie |#|| 
ant hnlli npan the way. 
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fMOpItt «i4 tiliiiMed kli own acn^ tnd iSKWglit tint be would OMbt 
fciaMlf king* It nui through idt iht land that Bmce had tlaiii thi 
€oIR|I 1| and to the Biihop of St Aodrewi there came letien tdlliig 
how that baron wai ilain. And he read It all at dinner to hit iM!ii» 
and laid to them, *' Surtly I Ik^ that the pro]>hecy of Thonaa ol 
Ercddoune ahail be tme in him, for, aa the Lord U nty helper, 

* ! haitr fret hop be lall be king, 

And haid’ thii land all in leding.* " 

James of rhniglat, that always carved before the Bishop, beard the 
letter read, and took good heed to all the Bishop said, and after the 
boards were laid away, James Douglas said privily to the Bishop in 
his chamber that he desired to share the fortunes of the Bruce, and 
hoped to win again his land through him, despite the Cliflbid and his 
kin< ** Sweet sun,** the Bishop said to him, ** I would you were with 
him. But that 1 may not be blamed, take Ferrmnd my palfrey, there 
iiaone readier, take it as of your own will, ami by no counsel from me, 
and if his keeper demurs, lake it in spate of him, so 1 shall be abaolved. 
Qoi grant that he to whom you go, and thou, take no hurt from yiitu 
foes.** He gave him salver to speml, and his benison, and hade him 
go, for he would speak no more tilt he waui jpMt. The Douglas went 
for the horse, knocked down the groom, who resisted, saddled the 
hone, lithely leaped on, and was away without leave* taking. God 
save him from his foes t He took the way towards Lodamaben, and 
met Bruce a little way from Anick stone. In the head of Aniiatadale. 
Bftloe was with a great folbwang, on his way to be crowned at Scone, 
Douglas paid homage to him as his rightful king, ti:dd who he was, tad 
offerad i^y following through good and 111. Bruce gave him OMi 
•ad arms, aiad had faith in the stock of which he came. Thai cuae 
they loftther, whom afterwards nochanct divided amil their Uvea* end. 
Tbalr firiendahtp grew ever more and more i one loyal in sendee, and 
the echar loving fo reward. 

The Lord Brace rode to Glasgow, gathered iHeadt about him, and 
&m foda in baste to Scoae, where be was crowned, and rae^tid 
bomaga* Tbea be went tbro^ the land, bbtaioiiig fiiendilifoa to 
— fotaiii ibe work be had btgun. He knew tb«e wuald be a bud 
batlfo bafora him ere the land was woau 

Ami when IQig Edward baud bow Comyn had bemi alaia, tad 
Bract made king, be weUnIgb went oat of hfo vrita, and called mbfoi 
BB dt Vticnra. a wlu and woftby kaii^ib biMto him ta^ 

lMm% imd malm att baatt m Semtaad, mbat% miy, harry li^ 
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mmI pmiiitt tH Hit for ittrardi to Kim iriio iliotKI iUlMr ItN witif 
Eolimt tlm Braot. Sir Aynitr did u iht king bmlt. WIdi lid 
mm sir PhiUp the Mowlmjr tnd Sir tngmm tk« Umffivillt ) awl Hn 
Glti«l|Mirt of Scottaod wu ttUI in their Hand. They vtol in i lOit Id 
ftitll, then wtlied tboot with ImtUementt and tower* to mikt 
md therein dwelt Sir Ajrmer with aft hit chivwtry. Kinf Kohtrt know 
irhert he wa*. and what chieftaim were with him. fit gathtied hk 
men, and the Et^lkhtneti were hfteen hundred more than they. But 
hk men were doughty, and hi* tiannii bold a* boari. With him atao 
were two earls, Lennox and Athol. Edward the Hrtict was there, and 
Thomas Randolph, and Hugh de la Hay, ami Sit Uaetd the Barclay, 
Fraser, Somervtlr, and Inchmartin, ami many another strong in 
light. In good tMltle array they came before St. John's Town, which 
is Penh, and tiade Sir Aymer issue out lo light. But Sir Ingram of Urn- 
fiaviUe, seeing peri), advised against attacking strong men well ranged 
and iwovided for the light. "Tell them," said he, "that they may 
rest to*night, and you wilt fight with them to- morrow if they do ntH 
foil. N^lien they are nnarmexl for rest, or Katierct) foraging, we can 
ride boldly down upon them." So was donci the rest wa* ciiered { 
halt was made st the wood of Methvrn ; a third }art of Bruce *• men 
went foraging, the rest, unarmed, were scattered in senreh of resting 
places here and there- Sir Aymer then, with alt the force be hm), 
dashed straight to klcihvcn. Bruce, the king, who was unarmed, taw 
theta coming and called lo his men, ** To arms ! be awilt, our foes arc 
here at hand ' They armed them In great haste and leapt upon their 
hotaet. When they were ttsemUed the king displayed hit banner 
and aaki, ** Lording*, ye ace now that yon folk woold do by ctmning 
what they cannot do by atrengih, and he must roe it who would troat 
hti foe. Nevcrthelesa, though they be mtoy, God decides our fott* 
It is not nutltinide gives victory. Each one of you is foil of eld vaJry, 
and know* right well what honour is. So figbC that honoor shdt be 
aavod. And one thing let me tell you, that he who diet to wift hia 
country ihaU be lodged in heaven.** Ready on dthmidde, they mretcM 
theifspetiB, and croshedafaiiiat each other till tpears broke and own foil 
diiii or wonadod, and the gram beeante blood ted. Out eiropf the 
avoids, the nnka ibook aritb the ttrokca given and taken. Whetevgr 
fincat came men gave tray, but the oocniy won giovnd aptolt Id* 
fmople. Brace in uewtion raised hi* war^my, raahed lain the Hmmut 
hewid down idllw overtook, **On tkem !** ktcvfodtohfoiiio; «»Ott 
thimn i They dineh. The airagfle wilt be ihort I** And «lh the 
void he cirack with andi good will thet all mill 'haM him for n 
Bm Ihc WMko (MW lM«n M M. M, Ml WM 
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lettlcrodi wMk the good knight, chnfed with nnger, hcM the field* 
Sif Aymer, when he mw thk, rsitied to him maiijr t .knight, tnd 
fwihod into the fray. Sir Thonuu Rtmiolph was then Utken, tod Sir 
AlttMidtr Kraaer, nod Sir David Barclay, incbnieftoo, and Hugh df 
la Hay, and Sotnervik, and other mort-. And Sir Philip the Mowbray 
rode hard on the king himtelf, and seized ht« rein, and cried, ** tfetp t 
help ! I have the new-made king 1 ** Sir Christopher Seytoim dealt a 
iiroke that made the Mowbray stagger, bit hand dropped fi<Mn the 
bfiile. l*he king shouted hit war<ry, rallying his men, who were too 
few to fight on, and pricked then out of the press. The Btnce, teeing 
this, aaaented to retreat from cf^mies too weary to (Htmte. Ilie 
English drew ttack into Perth, none venturing to rest without the 
waU. When King Fdward heard cd* the victory he bade draw and 
haag all )Hisooert ; but Sir Aymer did not to. lie gave life and land 
to those who WiMild serve the King cd England and make war upon the 
Bniee. Thomas Randolph was one, and of the rest t 

** Sum (hai ransownyt, sum thai slew, 

And sum tliai hangyt, and sum thai drew." 

The Bruce mourned for his men, and could trust none that were not 
in hb company, and they were not more than about five hundred. Hit 
brother, Sir tklward, was always with him, and a bold baron, Sir 
William the Boraundoun ; the Earl of Athol was there also, but the 
Earl of lAStinoa was put to hard trial l)efi>re he met the king again. 
James d! l>ottgUui was with the king, and Sir GUbert dc la Hay, Sir 
Keill Campbell, and nthera, who lived as outlaws many a day, as out* 
lawa on t^ hilU. They durst not go into the {dains, for there the 
eommont had geme over to the English, who could give them peace. 
No man can put trust in the commons except he who b able to defend 
them. Brace coukl not help them, (hey turned therefore to the other 
tide } but the thraldom th^ then felt caused them eainciily to wbh 
tbit he might proi|ier. Brace and hb men lived on the hilb unlil tbeir 
cloche* were rent and riven and they had no shoes but wbat they made 
lof themselvea of hides. Therefore they went to Aberdeen, when 
Brace'll youofeit brother Nigel and bb queen came 

** And othtr bdy^ fiiyr and faraod 
lUtane for lufif of thar husbind, 

That for kyle luff and kawk 
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WtM jMutntiTi nff thftr pttjmjr* 

TM chtsyt l^tAf with thaiai la ta * 

AnffT tiwl {Miy«v A* lhaiw frt. 

(■Vif liiir it off n mckjrll niycHt 
I'Hat it alt p^iynyt maliyt tjrchl, 

An4 raociy tymt nuib t temlir wjrchtit 
Of iwHk ttrenihtit aod twilk mychtia 
Tbat thai may mekilt payayi entlur, 

And fcMiakta naiie aventut 
That euyr may Call, wUh*tHi that ttiai 
TbartKrow tttccttr tliair liffyt mat 
• • • • • 

In wemen mekilt comfort lyls 
And gret toloce on mony wine. 

Here itiey found rest until the Kngli»h gathered to attack them by 
aurpriite. llruce, watchful, knew thctr plana. Then hr and hit men 
rode away, the tadiea by their bdr, an*! worthy jamea of iHmglai wai 
aiwap Ixiiiy in many waya to get veniion ami h*h ho the ladim* meal. 
There waa no man of more help to the ladiei than ftwet Donghu, and 
the king waa often auppiKted liy hi* wit and hit activity. Sn tkwy 
came to the bead of the Tay [Ul>}. near to the home of the tofd i 
Lome, who dewre^i to avenge on Bittcc the ileath o( hb enclc, Jilin 
Comyn. John of Lorne attacked Itrucc with a thouaand fooMMNi, 
armed wilh battleaaea, and many of the king’i horaai wave kilind. 
Broce'a men retired »lowly, the king but, beating off paiaaera till they 
dated no looger follow. The I^rd of Lorne, in anger and wnttltf* 
laid that Bract had withdrawn hb men from them jiiat ai OoQ 
M*lforaa need to withdraw hb from Fiogal He mii^t hdtar hi 
compted to 8b Gandifor de l.aryii in the ’* Romance of AteiUHidil,** 
only Gandtfof waa killed ami Btiue waa not. 

Two bold hratheti Mactndruaver that b to lay, Mma of the door* 
keefwf^tiad aworn la kill Bruce or die in the attempt* a third Jolfifd 
in fhcb fov. They caught him in a narrow paia beiwetn a hill alvi a 
ii«h*«iil«. One itbed bb foiolc, bnt a blow ($tm Bract madt ann 
and thoaidtr fly. Aaoibet caught Bract liy Iht leg and put a hand 
betivecn hb fo^ and ; the third leapt front the hifl'bifo m hb 
home. Bract tiNified hb horm forward* cbft the head of the mtir 
•pen hb hone, and then slew him whom ht wa« dra0|iRg by thi 
Mbfiifw Tbeveafitr none wi| m bold that be dnm attach the hiii|^ 

* Choae fiilNr to take w.ih them* f Hal m 
C i 
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A Btinoii Miciuitifhten prab«d to the Loid iMme tlie knigbtbooi) of 
tbt Brace, ft weoif then. Mid ibc Ijmd of Lome, '* leeiits thet it 
ptciiei pu, ( erfoy, that he to iliyt our men,** ** Not lo/* raid he ; 
** hut wv ihould tpetk testily of fiieod or foe who wins the firatNC o 
chiralry, 

** And lekyriy, in ail my tjrme, 

Ik hard neuir, in luing na ryine, 

Tell of a man that %wa smart ly 
Kuchewyt • awa gret chewalry.’* 

‘l‘ha( night the king act hU watchea ami addreaaeci hi» men, and told 
litem a talc of Itannibal and Scipio, in tiridettee— • 

• ' Tital na nian wild di»par)’t l»e, 

Na let hik hart he wencuuyt f ait, 

Kor na myichciflf that cuir may (all ; 

For nane watc in how litiil apace 
That (itxi uim(uhile will len I hu gtact/’ 

Thua the king comforted hit men, often telling them oki aloriea ; aa 
of the activity of Caesar, showittg that he who {terdsu in any atlainalde 
|Hirf>oae cannot well fail to achieve it partly, and if he live kmg 
enough, he may achieve it all. 

“ Forthi Huld nane harff diifiaring 
For till ekchew a full gret thing : 

For giif it fall be tharoff failge. 

The fawt may be in hii trawaUse. 

IBatreaaes deeitened. John of Athoi ioat heart through labour, cold, 
hungjer, and watching, and he, with Nigei Brace, the qtUNen, and 
ladki, who wept much at the leave*taktng, waa tent away to the 
atrong castle of KU Irummie, where they could defy anault as loitf as 
there was meat and drink in store. King Bruce was left in the moon* 
tains with no more than two humlred men, and winter drawing near, 
lie MW his SMen, disturbed with hunger and sharp laint and coM, 
lyiiq* of n%hti upon the hiU-side, with constant watch tgawst attack, 
iiid he resolvnd to go and winter in Caatyre, tcfurning neat spring to 
the OMinland to try bis fortune to the end. Sir Nigel Campbrik seat 
hribre, had, in twtive days, foood shipping and meat tnongh. tn 


* Achieved, 


t Vanquished, 
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ilnM itoit lilt Itiaf ctmt to Loch Locaoiifl. whtra thtf oromd* tlutt 
ft! t lime, in « until boot fooiMl hf jamet o( nrliiki khimi 

mmm over with lomit npoii their iMckt. While waiiiitf nmU ill ImmI 
croHcd, liroce coaifufteil the men who were iUoul him bf remlini 10 
them romancet of f iemtiriui anil Chaileimiffne* 

The gucl Itini;, apoo Ihh mio4r 
Comf6rtyl thaim that war htm net. 

AikI mahi thaim g;amin ami m> 14« 

TUI that hU folk all (Muityt waa" 

Then they went in two partiet to hunt veniioo, and the llatl of 
l^mnoi^ who happened to Iw there among the hilli, wondered at 
ftound cd horn* aiKl hunter*' crte*. When he fouiui that the king waa 
near, whom he had thought dead, there were tear* of joy at their 
meeting. It wa« not projtcrly wcepir^. Women can wet their cheek* 
with tear* when they ii*l, lait ihcaif h joy or ptty may rauae water to 
ri*c from the heart into the eye*, it reiemble* weeping, Iwl i« no iueh 
thing. True weeping of men come* mily from wirrow or from iiigtr^ 
The Karl hail |Uenty of meal. He gave it with glail heai1« and they 
ate it with full goodwill, ajiktng no iaiure Imt at>t>rtite. They told him 
of their piteou* adventure*, and he told tliem hk. There weft llotM 
that had not plcamre in the tale* of peril* pa**ed. 

** For f|uhen men cmcht at liking ai, 

To tell off paytiyt pawyt hy 
Flesyt to hering wonderty ; 

And to rehert thar auld dtwme 
Dot* thaim <tff>«y« conffiet and me } 

With-thi U ef*to f<jkm na tdame, 

Hithoooar, wikyinem, na ichanMr." 

The king, afftr the meat, went leaward, and wet met by Sir Hlgri 
Campbetl ready wiili *111111 and aicat, tail*, oati, and other thfaifl to 
ifteed thmr croming, Stalwart wiaare hats, acesttomed to ifiMl ipMifi 
•fNMifiid oaia. They rowed hy the kit of Dtitf, bat the fSail el 
LenaoCf I hmm not how it wa*, left kt hchltid with hk fdkyr 
imnned, and eaGaped only by thiowkig good* into lha taa, aMi 
iighttmed the boat, while the panoin Mayml to pklt ay what limf 
Immd ietliitg. Brace waa coniesi with the kna, duet Lmm waa 
•amd, tmi warned him of the need of keeping doer together^ 

Ihna lord and iMicr d laeaitmd the 
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him tfif CMtle of Dtiiiimty to Hrc io at hit IRiiiaf. Bat he bad not 
koowledge enough for a firm trutt, and after three dayt he saUeil «rith 
hh men for the tile of RathUn, om a wiM lea. The pco|»te of 
Rathlin fled to a cantie when they raw the tamting of armed mtn, hot 
they were foliowed awiftly ami tmmght unhurt to Hroce. They agitedl 
to supply food daily for three hundreth anti Ifctame the ktti|{''i men. 

[IV.j t^^t os leave the king at rest in Rathlin, and ifieik now of 
hit foes. They spired none, churchman or layman, who was in any 
way akin or friend to Bruce. Sir Christo}iher Seytonn, betrayed by a 
false traitor, Macnah, wa» drawn, liehradrd, ami hung in chains. Sir 
Ranald Craufurd and Sir Brice the tUair were hanged in a barn in 
Ayr. The queen and l>an»e Msrj^irie, her daughter, left Kiklrummie 
mid rode through Kosa to take lanctaary at Tain. But they of Ko%t, 
fearing danger through them, iciok them out of sanduary, and tent 
them to the king, who atwap drew ami hanged the men, and pot the 
ladies into pritim. Sir Nigel Itroce and the ICarl of Athol were well 
victualled in Kiklrummie. The king sent bis eldest son, Sir Edward 
of Carnarvon, a young liarhelor stark and fair, who then was Prince of 
Wales, together with the Earls of Ciloucester and llerefnid, to Scot- 
land to twsiege Kildrummie Castle. It was so well defended that the 
besiegers had no hope. But there was a false traitor within, named 
(>»liarn, who made a coulter red-hot and threw it among the com that 
filled the great hall. Fire sprewd within, there was the fee without. 
The garrison still fought, llie entrance gale was Imroi, last, for the 
heat of fire, the asaailantt would not enter till nest day, when the 
entrance was Ulockeil by the defenders ; hut with their food destroyetl. 
they were comiwllcsl to treat for a mrrender, and yielded to the king's 
will, which meant, as was well known soon afterwards, that they woukl 
he all hanged and tlrawn. 

When King Edward heard of the stand made agalnat hit too at 
KiMfuinmie, be gathered a great host, and went in haste toward Soot* 
hwd t hut as be entered Northumberland, a tkknets took him in the 
way, and he was brought into a hamlet near by. When he hoard that 
thc^ ailed it Burgh on-lhe-Sand, he said ** Call they it hutgh ? Mow, 
alai ! my hope ii gone.** He knew that he should die in hoigh, hut 
thought it would have been the burgh of Jerutakm. Men said he had 
an evil spirit who answered hb question. He was a fimi to trwt that 
Oratoit, ftof the fiends avy man, who sl^l legain the fahadul teals 
they feet, and they delude with double meaninfi. A ftory fiittowt to 
•howttik So Edward was ‘deedved, and thon^ he ahoak he buried 
In Jeiwmleni. When he was near dath at BuigiHio-tlii-Saad, the 
piiiiMWft ftrom Kiklrammie u'eie brought to hhn. He mid, fiinniiig, 
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**llaiig tnd tlrtw.** Mo yet m> tieor to tltitli t flow ooiM In 
cry fmmmtff Hb mm m tie comtiuimleii Soon ihmmfbm bo 
died, And vat bofkd, md hii ton ntecetde*! Him. 

Now we go luck to Kuig Rdbcn in Kathlitt, whetv Ht by wotit dli 
wtotcf ww* neat gone. Tbeii Jtttnet id ttoogtat, angry at to long dibyi 
Mdd to $if KoHert Boyd, ** Onr kllenewi it a great charge on tht |M)or 
|ieo|»tc Here. I hear My that lit Arran there are KnglkH who hedd 
loolahlp of the land in a ttrong cattle. Let os go ihtthet.'* Sir Hobirt 
agreed ; he knew the cattle and the country well. They went thitlMti 
hid ihetr boat« and lay in amliuth. Sit John llattitigi, with a great 
comtmny of krvighu ami •quires and yeomanry, was in the catlk. Tht 
ofider warden just then landetl (rotn three boats mote than thirty ment 
with a nipidy of victuals, clothes, and artna. The men in ambuah set 
upon thetit, killed nearly forty. The men in the castle bsued uot to 
leecite. llouglas rallied htt men, and, returning to the shore, the men 
in the three Imats put to sea again i but two were wrevked by a land 
Iwecae. Douglas gathercti arms and clothing, meat ami witm* and 
went his sray lejoktng to a narrow pass, whkh his men held manfttlty, 
Ten flays afterwards K ng ftruce, with thirty three small gality^ 
Itiwled b Arran, and asked if there were any strangers there. *' Yl%'* 
Mjd a woman, ”1 will show them to you/^ She letl the king to i 
woody glen, and M«d, ** .Sir, here I saw the men.** Tlie kirq{ blew hb 
horn, lautc all bis men lie stitl, and Idew agab. iHwglia wid, 
** Soothly, yun is the kiiqj/’ The third time the king Mew his bbst Sr 
Robert knew it, and they came logctber. llie king tent a ififtn , 
Cnthbert, to Carrick to spy the Uiid, and light a iieacon fire on 
Tumljerry Nook if it was safe for the king to cross ami land. Cnthbwt 
found few to speak well of the Bruce. .Sir Henry Tercy, with three 
hundred men, held Carrick ; and Cnthbert did not light the signal life. 
Braoe watched, and thoughi he saw a bright hrt over Turnberry } hb 
men thought the same. The king talked with hb boateas, who fordtohl 
ameh tiouble | ** Imt, know well,** bm said, ** that from the time when 
mm y« land, there shall no might nor slrenglh of hand force p i pum 
iroei Ihb oowntiy, till alt to you abaodnoed be.** And b bgii o( ber 
wm knowledgi of ihb, ^she wsii her two som with him to shaie hb 

•oib. Here iforbourpeumtodbcoiwma lhtfowfobutioo tlwiri^^ 

ofiidiofogy. IthapfwiMdafkerurafdalumaath^ 

(V.} hprbg wua come, winter bed pesmui srith hb hidiciiit btam, 
nadimatt IMa^ m the throiik and the aighiiiigafo, bii^ 
aougi team budded, and Momoma ofMoed, when Ibenolifo hte 
fit to mn hi the tecnifif from Aimn whh imai! foifowhii«*dbi« 
huadimb I tfow. When k wu ni^ they had no neuilfo or aiMi% hut 
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nmA lounffls the 6re mA Unctadi near iu Ctittiben^ who ilto mm 
the fire, and feared that tliey would he oikted, met them on ihoie, and 
told them that the Lord Percy, with three hundred men, wm$ near by 
in the cattle. 

Then Mid the hynj;, in full |*ret ire, 

* Tratoor, quhy maitl thou on the fyre V 

* A, ichir,' he taul, * la Ood me le I 

That fyre wet neuir makl on for me. ' ** 

They held council and determined to go forward ; entered the town 
to quietly that none }ierceived their coming ; then they avenged them* 
lelvtt tlaytng all they foumi eacept Macdowelt, who etctjied tiy 
cunning in the datkncM of the night. L^rd I*cfcy in the cattle heard 
the oobe, but none durtt kwe forth. The king dealt out the plunder 
to hit men, and itayed three dayt in Carrick. Friendt came to him ; 
a lady who wat hit coutin came to him with fifteen men, and told what 
had befallen at Kildrummic— how Seytoun wat tltin, and the queen 
pritoner in England. Lord Percy c*ci{)etl to Engbuid, where he had 
no mure dettre for war in Carrick. 

Dottglat would l(X>k to hit own country. He parted from Bruce, 
enteretl IkHtglatdale one evening, and tent for Tom Dickton, a 
protperout old tervant of hit father' t. Dickton brought friendv together, 
who kept their tecret till l*alm Sunday, which would be in three dayt. 
Then all the people of the country came to church, and the people 
of the cattle woubi come alto, hearing palms. iJkmgUt wouJtl be 
there with hit tm> men, diiguiting Himtelf at a thresher and carrying a 
flail. When hit friendt heard hit war*cry they would let upon the 
Ei^liah. All the folk in the cattle iiaued out to St. Bride's Church 
eicept a cook and a pewter. James of Douglas sped to the church ; 
hut one of hit men cried too toon ** Douglas ! Douglas ! " Thomas 
Didkion and another rushed alone the English in the chancel, but 
were slain; then Douglas led attack upon the chasMel, that wat 
well defended, Imt taken at last, and the thirty English of the cattle 
were all slain or taken. Douglu sent five or tii men before, who entered 
the casik quietly and letied the porter and the cook. He followed 
with hit pcitoiiers, and found the boards let, the cioiha ktd, and dinner 
ready, lie and hit men cloted the gates, tat down, and ate at kiiurc. 
Then they packed up weapotu and armottr,aUver tieatnie and cl(iCliini» 
fhat they were able to carry off ; and the proeisfom that they eoeld not 
take he deitroycd. Wheat, floor, meal, and malt, he hcoaght into the 
«iae.«illaf. Then he beheaded all the ptfoonefa. Then hf itrack ont 
the hernia of the wine-bnnela, and made fonl miaiait of mtaL arnlh 
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blood, tod wint i wbcnct the foen of thft eoiiBtry cillld ft 111* 
BottKltt'i Ltrdtf. Then he threw itli end detd homei hilo dM wtil, 
luimt til thit wt» in the mtie to the itotiee, tnd left the filirf \ fbr h* 
eoitM mu without ftu|>poii or vktllt)lil^;, with hti hew men htvt held 
out tfauntt siege. 

The ictttefe<r| his mefl^ atid went about the lanti in hUHof 

with ocie« two, or three men, amt sometimes all alotie. The OiUbrd 
hutlt hti caitle up again, vkiaaltecl It, left one of the Thirlwaili in it 
as captain, and went twek to Kigiaml. The king was still with • 
small following In Carrick ; Sir Kdward, hU brother, was near by til 
Galloway. Sir Aymer de Valence was at Kdinlwrgh ; be was Warden 
of the land. When Sir Aymer heard of King Kolwrt'i landing in 
Carrick, and his staying of the Tercy's men, he assemlded his Council, 
and, with their con«ent. sent Sir Ingralum Itell into Ayr with a great 
company. Sir Ingraham heard in Carrkk of a one eyed min, the 
sturdiest to that country, who was trusted li^ King Kobrrt, and might 
go when he would into his f)r«sence. He and hit two iitms agreed for 
forty pounds' worth of land to slay the Hruce. Hruee heard of their 
treason : he was oficn waineii by women. 7*he three lay in wail and 
met Bruce when he had unly hk sword with him, and was ■llended by 
a chamber page. 

*' Now bot God help the ootnll king 
He is nett hand till bis ending 1 ** 

They entered the covert where the three men lay. Bruce saw UMtni 
coming, and said to the page, ** Yoo men will slay us if they may. 
What weapon hast thou ? " ** Ah, wr, perfay, I have only a bow and a 
bolt" **Give me them, qukkly ! " ** Ah, sir, what sritl ye then that 
I do?" Stand afar and look on." He took the bow, for the traitom 
were eomiag near. The father harl only a sword ; the one sail bad a 
ivoed and battk'ast ; the other had a sword tod spear. The king 
•aw by their ways be bad lieen truly warned. "Traitor,** be said, 
** them bast sold me 1 Coiac no nearer." ** Ab, tk, bethink you bow 
near to you f tboold be ; who should come near to you but f? " ** It 
ii my win that you come uot now near me. What you would say, my 
iram ahw." But when the king mw that with hdit feign% they eumt 
Mb be sped the boll duougb the fatber*i eye into hk brain. Tfc* 

biollicr wim bid tlm faitlleum lifted b oem Biwe, who with bk *«*^ 

tiMo deft bk bead in two. The other rwbad on wkb bk apaar, 
Biiic»uwltedimcKmdng,itiiickoffimlMH^ bk mmnt, 

and biiad ibt ibkii tmiinr bate* ba Ind lum m tkaw auwid 
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him. The pcge thinktd God. Brace ttid^ ** These would tune beta 
vtlieat men If (hey had not been foU of treason.** 

[Vi.] Sir ingrain of UmfraviJIe went hack (o Ixithian and told 
this to Sir Aymer, who dreaded that King Kohen'i prowem and 
endurance would do more than had been thought. Bracet, ttiil wander* 
ing in Carrick with not sixty men, the rest setrarated in search of necet* 
ttries or to spy the country, was hunteti by two hundred men of 
(iiltoway, who took with them a sleuth hound. His watches told him 
of their coming. He went down to a morass by running water, and 
found a narrow place in a bog two bow shots beyond the ford over the 
stream. ** Here,** he said to hi» men, ** you may reti a white ; 1 will 
watch, and warn you if I should hear anything.*' He took two sereantt 
with him, and left Sir Gilbert de la Hay with hU people. He srent 
quickly to the water, and Ustened and heard nothing. Then he went a 
long way on the other side of the water and found no ford but that by 
which he crossed. The way was so narrow that two men could not 
walk side by side. He sent his servants buck to their companions. 

** Schir," said that, '*quha sail with yow be?** 

“God,*' he said, ** forouten nuu 
I*ai on, for I will it he swa.** 

The king was alone. He heard baying of a hound. The moon 
shone, and as be stood listening he saw the whole rout at hand. If 
he went to fetch his petiple the foe might {>a» the ford before he could 
return. He would stay where he was. He was armed, and (hey 
could only come on one by one. They, seeing him stand ihm akmc, 
rode in a throng into (he water, hurrying towards him. The first who 
came he smote down with his spear, and his hone blocked the pass. 
The kiiq( ktUed the hone, slew five men w the ford, the others flmdiod 
and then cried. ** On him ! *' but the pass was soon stopped up with 
men and hcmies slain. When bdore had one man stayud the paaiaft 
of •» many? Here Barbour (ells the tale of Tydetia, who slew forty* 
nine by whom he was waylaid. Tydeut fought fifty. Brace two 
bundled. 

** Now demys, qubethir mair lovyqg 
SuM Tedens or the king.** 

The foes fled as the ldiig*s men came to the itacne, and found hhn 
alone* They counted the dead and found founeen, and ndd that widi 
•udi a chief they need not dreed their foes. Vafoar, says Bashonr 
heie, is mean between foolhaidiness and cowaidioe. Brace omrat 
heciMie wit went with hii boklacss. 
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Tim liiif m» in Cnnick ; DougUs in Douglattlik. Dongtit «i«t 
bf niglii and art an amtioah ntar fhe eastk, and «Him Tbiflanill ind 
kb men «aUi«d ant in tke morning tkqr ««te altaeltad and dtkli 
IkMiglti canning away all that waa to be lound about the cattlt. tlMl 
janie* of t>.M^Iai went nith kb men to hnn liiHr king, for they knati) 
llpi hir Afi»«f d« Valence gathered a ibree in Cannock againat BiMl 
john of tome vat with Sir Aytner. He gathervtl eight huntliml mill 
and htintcHl the king with a tleuth hoomi that had Wlongeti to hifllt 
and loved hii old matter m wdl that he would aeek him ahenrt alt 
thirst when he found hit scent. John of tome* for Sir John Coiiiyii*a 
sake, hated the king. Broce had three hundred men in Cannock* and 
hi* Imither was with him, alto jamet of Douglai. They taw the army 
of Sir Aymer that kept the plain ami rtaie alwayt in battle army. 
John of l/>rne went round a hill that he mij^t come near unseen and 
take Bruce liy *ur}>ri*c. The king divided bit men into three coffi> 
panics who went (liicrent way*. Then John of Lome came to the 
(dace where lliey had sepafated, and net the IkmiwI on Bruce *s imck* 
When the king taw him c<Miiing he cauMKl his men again to teparatt 
into three, Iwt the hound still fdhnrcd the track of llmce lie bade 
Kit men divnie again, each grdng Ids own separate way, and he hknictf 
went on with no contjianioa liut his ibnter ljrothef. Still the bound, 
withoot wavering, foibiwed the Bruce’s track. Then John of laime Itnl 
on five men to take the king, lie and hU foster ivother resolved to 
wait for them, three attacked Bruce and two bit man. The kvt were 
killed. 

[VI L] Broce and hif foster-brother vent into a wood nctf by, and 
went down to a valley where there waa a stream ; by wading along It 
for sooic way they broke the scent. John of l>onie, when he came up, 
found hit hve men lying dead, and the hound, after long waverifig to 
and fro, knew no way onward. ** VVe have lout our tabour,’* aald John 
of bame, **thif wood k wide, and by this time he is &r awty.^ Bo 
they went back to the army. Thin the king caenped | but loiiit lay it 
wsis not by wailing, but by help of a good ateher who waa lurlduf in 
the wood, and feeing Bra^a danger, shot the bound. Nothing came 
of Iht whole chase but that Sir ThouMi Randolph oaptuied the Itfiig^ 
banner, .and again Sir Aysaer de Valenot praked the king'e proweai 

Ooeiiag a moor, Bruce and hk fbater-ticothef met thiet men who 

hid emoids end awn, and oM of them hid • houaid uwthm im hk oe^ 
tlMfiikd they sought tote with ih^ Item the Idngaiiih **C!o 

udth. aw, and I Witt show hhsi to you.** They knew hhn then hf hk 
hitevkwi, and fhsf warn hk kea srho thoughl to bide Owk time Ibr 
Uttinghim. 1tek% law thm they dy not bvehiabiad^i^ 
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to walk first { ht md Mm man srould foilov. ** Tbeiv k no need,’* said 
they, “ to siiipect ui.*’ “ I do not," he wkl ; ** but I wdl have jwi walk 
in front lilt we know one inoiher better." They did lo till they came 
to • deserted hottse, where they halted, killed the wether, and struck 
fire to roast their meat. They asked the king if he would cat, and rent 
with them until the meat wa« ready. The king said yet, Intt heand hit 
fellow would be at one fire, and they should make themselves another 
in the hottse-eml. Tltey did so ; and when the meat was ready, Brace ate 
heiitily. Then he had will to sleep, and sakl to bti fottcr*brt)ther, 
** May I trust you to wake me if 1 deep a little?" He said, ** Vea." 
The king then *‘ winkit a little wee," Ijoi did not sleep heaiily, for he 
distrusted the three men who were at the other fire.t The foster* 
brother fell asleep and snored, 't he three men, sedng both asleep, 
drew swords and came towards them. But the king, glancing up, saw 
hii man asleep and the three traitors coming, tie leapt to his feet 
nimbly, drew bis sword, and as he went forward, put his foot down 
heavily mi his man, who awoke, and got up dacedly. One of the three 
struck him dead as he was rising. But the king slew the three traitori, 
and (hen mourned the death of his foster-brother. 

The king went to the trysting place he had appointed with his men. 
The good'wife of the house asked who ht was. A wanderer." ** 1 
love all wanderers for the sake of one." ** And who Is ht ? " 

** Good King Robert the Brace is he, 

That is rycht lord of this cuntrd. 

His fayis hym haldis now in thrang. 

But 1 ihynk to se or ooefat lang 
Hym lord and kyi^ our all (he land, 

I'^t na fayis sail hym vithsuod." 

••Doyoo lolovehim?" “Yea." « Then I am be." *• Where ait 
your men ? why are you then alone ?" “ I am alone now.*' ** Ko, i 
have two sons, they shall become your men." So they were tworn. 
Bruce lat and ate, and while he was at saeat, stamping was beard 
without James Douglas and Edward Brooe were come, and the men 
with them were a hundred and fifty. 

Then they planned to turpnse the enemy at daybrask, fband a 
company of two thoniaiid men a mile or more from the mam army, 
OB them in their sleep, ami tiew more than two*thirdt of them. 
Sir Aymai again praised hardihood of him whom they had thoiyhl 
to bt a hnatid, weary man, with no hnait laft in him. Sir Aymar 
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to Carlivk. Brace hunting with two hound** nut tlutt 
tfcheri who detiitd to kUI hha. 

** And Wiki *gh« uucht to nhanic, f»«nM 
Syn 1 nm nne tnd gbe art thre, 

Fiw to achttt at we on ht'f/ ** 

They came on hint with thetr iwonla. One of the boundt kapt at the 
neck of one of the traitem amt draggetl him down. Bmct, with the aid 
uf a hound, »kw two ; the thitd fted. tnit the dog (Htrtutd him, caught 
him, and he, too, was killed. Them lifuce Uew his horn, gathered hi* 
men, and hunted no more that day. He remained for MHoe time aetk* 
log tenison in GtendaracL Sir Aymer •might to surprise him there, ami 
sent a woman to him as a spy. Hruce suspected her, she ccmfetieil, 
and gave Bruce warning of his danger. He atsemlded his three 
hundred men, and when the BnglUh came, routed a force of fifteen 
humired or more. Clifford and Vans, quarrelling over the defeati 
Clifford struck Vauic. tml Sir Aymer paricsl them. Then he knew by the 
strife among themselm that he slwMttd not hold his followers together 
long, ami afterwards went back to KngUnd. 

[VIH } Kor Bract had also omiedown from the hills, made Kyte his 
own, and wtm to his aliegtance most €4 the men of Cunningham. When 
Sir Aymer sent lliiitp de Mowtpray with a thouasiut men to Kyle, 
jawea of Douglas caught them at the Kdiyhird lietween two fiuuiht* hf 
the way of Makyrnok, and with no more than siity men routed them all. 
Sir Philip Mowbray charged through the Scots, one of whom setied him 
by the sword and held so tight that sword ami belt were left in bis 
hand as the Mowbray urged hk boric on through the throng, lie took 
refiqEe with the English, who were packed in Innerkip Castle. The 
test ffed hack to Hothwell 

Then Sir Aymer de Vakoonchallenged Brace to fight in the plain, 
on the tenth of May, tunler Lomtoun Hill He would win moce 
bowior in fiair fight tBso by skolktog. Brace accepted the challenge, 
inapcctcd the grouiid, ww that the high road had a great broad mosa un 
eite side, and cat threw deep dikes acroec the road from tnoas to wnei, at 
dkliwce of a hoerahot or wore one kow another, with gaps in the dike* 
whcfe ive hoadied coald ride abreast Then he collided hia liltle 
ifwy of sk hundred figkting wen, against which, on the appofoied day, 
cwneihrcnthonamd English with their helmets gfineringin tlie%hlofa 
hryhftwiim Brice addfcaradhn wen, a»j waited for the EofUihk the 
ppof the forawoit dike. The trawpets sounded, and the figlit ln^tMis 
In.arhlch the 'Engliih were defeated. Skanc were dead 
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ttiie, thf remcnand thttr gite ire gtoe. Sir Ayoier ifier tliM retimed 
to Engtind. Then Brice went tiofthwtrd« Ictriiif Dooglni, wtio 
brottg ht to the kitif *s petre al) the fore«t of Selkirk, I^oiglaidate, and 
Jedworth. Men aay that in all hit time Ooifkf wa» ^.inqiithed in 
%ht thirtiNm timef, and tifty-ieveo time* had viciory. When Bittcc 
wai gone he went again to I>cHigU»dAle, made fourteen of hin men 
{mis by the castle with sacks of grass on the tmcks of their hortct as if 
they were oountrynien grdng to Lanirk fair. When the captain of the 
caitte, Sir John of Webtoun, sallied out with bis men to seize the 
{worender, the countrymen threw off the sacks of grass, leapt cm their 
bofset, and were fighting men of the hongtas, who killed Sir jrdin and 
ill hk fcdlo mg. In Sir John's {xmket was a letter from the bdy that 
hi lotid, prcMiiistng well if he |irove<i a gtxitl sohlier for a year in the 
cattle of the l)oui;las, that to ke^»c «o prrelous was.'** Douglas again 
mined the Castle, and sent home to CUHord all hb men who srere 
fbond in it. 

[IX,] The Frasers wame*l Brice of danger from Sir John Comyn, 
Earl of Ikichin, who, with Sir John Mowbray and others, were han^ 
to avenge the Sir John Comyn who had Ireen slain at Dumfries. But 
al Inverury Bruce fell sick, be could neither ride nor walk, and the 
strength of men b in their captain. The Farl of Buchan and bis 
friends advanced, faced Bruce's men, who neither fought nor fled, tent 
archen against archers, and when the numlter of the English became 
more and more, placed their king on a litter to dqmrt with him. Then 
foil fating them calm and feirlcM wanted courage to attack, and let 
them go tWtr way. But in the winter, when the Earl of Buchan and 
Sir David Hrechio arlvanced arar again with boast, Bruce rone ffom 
bed liefore he was recovered. Their boast,'* he saki, ** has made me 
well. Either 1 shall have them or they have me." So Brace, with 
•even hundre 1 men, attacked and defeated Buchan at Old Meldrain. 
The Earl and Str John Mowbray Bed to Kogland Sir Davkl 
Brechin Bed to hb own castle, and was besieged there bf the Earl of 
Athol Brace wasted Buchan, won the land north of the Month, took 
Forfar Caaile, surprised (for want of good watch) fay PhJip the 
Fotealcr and a few men, who put taddem against the wall Brace 
beibgid Perth, and led the ajoault, hnUing the moat ip to hb ncdt la 
waler, taking great booty and slaying none urho coaid be taken with- 
oat great atrife. The tosrers of Perth were dbmantled. By all the 
north of SooUond, tacept the Lord of Lorne and the mm of Asgylet 
Bnme mm raoeived at king. Hb brothei, Sir Edward, arem to CiiCi 

* The ** Castle Dangcrona ** of Soott^ novel 
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irovt tin dcCetifd English into BothwcU OMk Sir Apm 4t 
ValfMt ««iil fiwn Englaiid hilo GsUovaf, nnd Sir Kdw«f«l tlM EmMi 
« llli fiSf Mill, ftfkr the morniiig ntlit hid clcnitd ««»y, diifpd ittlo 
lib hwct of filliin hondreti. Th« EogUih ihonght khit iiiffly thift 
wore inoii behind. At the third durge they AeU. Sot bold straht 

** May ger oH-tii nnlikly iKiig»b 
Cum to lichl fair nml god endingk" 

The Engibh wett thirty to one, but Sir Eilwtid, Mcomt only to hit 
htother, «oo frinn them all Galhmay. l>^iogli« in Selkirk took Sir 
Thonias Randolph pritanef j and Str Alexander Stewart, who waa 
woonded in the %h(, made them good cheer, ami [>re«entfd them to 
Bmee, hot Randolph refuted to lie reconcdeil, and wai detained i 
pewootr. [X.J Umce and the Ikmglas lieiet John of Lome, who had 
uatiooed hb men in a pam at Uen Cruachan, and law (tarn hb thlpe 
how th^ were de4roye<l. jedm of txime etotped, but h« bml was 
•pdled. UunatafTiiage Caatb wai ukeo liy Itruce ; Sir AitMtwler of 
Afgyte became the kiog*i man. By deekt t>f Wdlbm Bunmiek, • 
farmer, wh*i tm\ been engaged to carry hay kilo Linlithgow Caatb* 
eight aimod men were p(ace*l under the hay. They, when the gale wm 
opened, tkw the poeiet amt gave aignal hw the entry of BntceV meg, 
who had been pliM.e 1 realty tn amt«ti«h. Sit Thinnaa Randolph yicMed 
to kind treatment, Iwcame the king's man, and wai made Eait of 
Moray, lie waa a loyal, brave, ami pbaiant knight, and wmit In 
beabge Kdinhoigh Caatle, where the king of Englamt had Sbf 
Flifi Lntnbard, a Uaacon, governor ; but the garrbon mbtiuited tiid 
tm' pri wme d htm, and put one cd their own oiTion in bb phifff.1 
Dongba fttlackod Rothurgh Castle ersfuiy. Sim of the Ladovm mmle 
atrang fogt bdden with iron hooki at the end. fiouglaf and ibty 
men, in the bngMng of the night on Kaaiero Eve -Shrove Tnmday-- 
pm Idack froeks oew ibeir armonr and went on their hamii and bat to 
the omit, so thM bom the oaaile they seemed, in the dark, to he amy 
caiOt, likMy to make booty lor the Doii|^ Suddenly the bddeii 
imie hookid lo the walb, and the aaaanlt heftn whim tnmi of tlm 
piiiMMi vNte danebf and ibgifig in the hall as they were ttmd «• 
famm Em So Donglaa look Rosbttrgh Caatle by amaolt. The 
Hog mit hb brotlMr, Sb Edward, who mmhlod down lower, fn af l ty 
OMl keep. Thta Oeiboiir atogs the maimer of the taking of Edhi* 
bmib Caatle by Thomas Randolph, the good End of Moeiy, elm 
won graamr honour from the king. Sb Edward the Bnatie hnvbg 
won Gailowoy and Eithwkle, bem«ed amt took IbUKlei IbM hid 
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lieen held tgnifiit the king; ; Uien went to StifUng, where, tfter • 
»iege from Lent till Mklsumroer, Sir Philip Mowbray prootiiieii to 
iurretider if be wm not reictied by btiUe within t year. 

XL] Thii being agfccd, Sir Philip rode into England, and Sir 
Edward Bruce returned to tell hi* promtie to bis brother. Bruce 
said it was too long notice to give to so strong a kit^, who held 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Aquitaine, and a great {>art of Scotland, 
in bis hand. We are few against many. God can shape welt our 
fate, but we are set in jeo|>ardy. 

** Schir Edward raid, * Sa God me reid 
Thouch be and all that he may ieid 
Cum, we tali frchi, all war thai ma.’ 

<,»uhcn the king herd hu luothir swa 
Sfiek to the battale so hardely, 

He prysit hym in his licrt grrilL 
And said * Brothir, sen swa is gane 
At this thing thus is vndtriane, 

Schap we vs tharfor manfully.' " 


They pre^aired against the liattle day. The King of England gafhere^l 
men from France, the Earl of liainault came, Gascons with Germana, 
Dutch and alt the English chivalry. Men came from Wales, from 
Ireland, Poitou. Aquitaine, Bayonne, -> when all were assembled the 
King of England had a hundred thousand hghting men or more. Forty 
thousand of them were horsemen, three thousand on hones armed in 
mail to front the battle. There were fifty thousand archers, with a 
grtit camp following of victuallers, with carts to carry annoiir, tents, 
and wine and wax, money, and food, ami furl. They covered much 
land, and in their helms and habergeons, uiih shiekll^ and spears, 
and pennons, they seemed enough to conquer all the world. They 
came to Berwick, and the King of England thought that no king in 
the umvcfse could stand against him. He dealt out the lands of the 
Scots among hk people. He divided hk army into ten hewta, esadi 
of ten thousand, appointed leaders, and gave Icaduig of the vanguard 
to two famous Earls, they were of Gloucester and of Heittoti. He 
chose hk own divkton, with Sir Giles d'Argentine and Sir AyuMff do 
Vakwee to ride on either side of him. Early he rose one inongdiig ami 
leh Berwick i hilk and vales were eovtred at the hosts rode fbeth. The 
sun ihoat on the newly bumkhed armour, and all the field wan akti^ 
with Itt danlc and the fiame of baoners and of pennons waving with 
the wind. So they came to Edioboig h. 
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Kiiif ciil)t«t Hit mm* who fuhcfwl to hhn tl tht Tolwool* 
Sir Edlwnnl, hb hraiher, ctfiie wiih o gmt cooiiMiiijri aimI WdNl^ 
o><r ScoiliiKlf who wa* ihco onljr • Wanlttii hoft Tho Etdl 
of Moiijr euiMe oiit) Rouiy aaoiIm^ htron. Of hghting mm thtif Wtff 
thirty thmiftiiil ami more, wttl.t«ml to Iwitle. Sioct wvIomimnI Hi 
mm, ffoke gtMKl word* to them aingly, then addtiiHttd thtm ath 
■miiftd ibcm in four contfinniem the hni amlef Kert ThontiM flAi* 
ih»}|di, the •ecoml onder E«iwnrd Em^, the thin) amtet Wallet HttwATt 
amt the fhemgta* who w<Mild care for hi* yoong couiitt. The fourth 
diettioo King Kohert himaelf would lead. Thrjr would match to New 
t*aik, ami %hi on foot, for the Engltth were better horied, and It 
the Scoii were on foot they could cumber the EngUth horictiien is 
the park among the tree*. 

On Saturday morning the Bruce heard that the Engliiih forcii 
were at Edinburgh, lie held hts way to the New Bark, canted many 
pilt of a foot Irreailth to lie dug knee deep and dote together like a 
honeycomb, The pit* were covered over with tlickt and green graa*. 
On Sttuday nuiming hit men heard mam, and many were thriven who 
had ilcletmincd to die in the hght or lel iheir country free. 1‘hey 
prayed to Gal for their right, Nrnie of them dinerl day } tbty 
failed upon hrmd ami water, for it waa the vigil of Ht. johii, Bniot 
vttitrd the put that were to throw down the honemeo who panted ovir 
them, aid cauacd it to be proctajmed 

** That quhat an euir man that hmd 
Hb hmrt nocht aekii for till ttaiid 
To wyn all or de wUh hooodr, 

For to mantryot that Ualwnrd ttooTf 
That he he tyme tuld take bia way, 

And aane tuld dwell with him hot thal 
That wild ntaad with him to the cod, 

And lake the me* that God wald mod.* 

AS OMWiMl in one voioc that none would fait, 

Bnei aoM into the Fark the twenty thouiami poor camp fbtloiii«i» 
mih (M awl arma* and than arraafod hb Ikiify daouaiiid Ibr Iht 
laillb |mm of Doi^laa and Sb ftohert Keith* neat imt lo momi; 
wailii> h i B a gto hack pilfalt report <d Ike dH 

laiat they had etna conbogagaiaattk^ Bract ttnde thiii aaldia* 
fliia|ilb]iaaplihyiHhagtheai whatihiqrl^ Whh hb 

• mPmmkmwrnAMm 
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own iMravt dwcf bt ttienftbeiifd hb ncn, tit! tbc mon cowftnQf wm 

The English, on the other side, oune on with their bnttilioai md 
wni'iftg liantiert, and detached a picked ocmipany of eight hundred 
young men umler three hannertls, led l>y Ixied C^UIfttrd, who mode for 
Stirling Castle ; they avoided the Earl Thomas who was to defend 
that way, wherefore Kruce told him that a rose wot fallen from hli 
chaplet, 

But Earl Thomas charged on them with Ins men. The Eng* 
Itih, when they saw him take the plain, s)>urre«l on to meet him. 
“Stand hack to liack/* he cried to his men, “ami |ioint your speifs 
ill outward, Tlonigh they surround us, wc w ill fight them as we may.*’ 

The fir« who pitched on them was Sir William lUncourt, who was 
met so ituidily that kith he ami hi« horse were slain. The rest 
came more slowly, gathete<l roumi the little hand of Scottish knighti, 
and cast at them s(war«, darts, and knives. Some of the Scots shix 
forward from their rank to hear down harsc ami man. '1 he Engtirh 
threw at them their swords ami maces. Tlic air was thick with the 
dust of the fight. When Douglas saw that the Earl Thomas had token 
the field, he asked leave to go out and help him thus environed by htsfoes 
but Bruce aoiweretl ** Not a foot. If he do well, his is the issue.** 
I>oitgtas urged again, and Bruce allowed his plan of Imtlle tobe broken. 
'*GO| then, and sliced thee soon again.'* [XIl.) Douglas sired fonroid, 
and the King of Englaml, just then hnlting his main army, sent hti 
vanguard on. King Kolwrt arranged his men. ruling amoi^ them on 
a small grey palfrey, axe in hand, with a hat of tuird leather, and a high 
crown on it in token he was king. Sir Henry de iiohun knew the 
Bruce l*y his crown, rode at him. and, teeing him so ilbhorted, thought 
to bear biro down, tie missed the king, who stood up in bit stirrapi^ 
and with one blow of his axe cleft his head, but broke in two the handle 
of the axe. That was the first doughty stroke in the hattk. When 
the king's men mw him slay a knight so at a stroke, they took fresh 
courage and pressed hard oa the retreating English. When Bmot 
gathered his men again, hli lords said he hod risked himself and iB 
the battle, bat he answered only with regret for the loos of his battle 
aae. Boaglas meanwhile hurrytr^ to the help of Kandlididi saw thi 
E4igUah waver, and halted. ** They aie winning honour," he said, **hy 
hard fighting. It were a sin that they should lose their fonlae*** 
So Kondolph Earl of Moray beat the Engbth off, ami when tut nMi, 
covered with sweet, took off (heir basnets fiw cool otr, they found only 
one yeoman slain of all their company. Ihc king praiaod (hem edwai 
th^ mm hack. AU tan to see the Earl Itoeay, and Ktag Eolicat 
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InM Us mm Ihit th«y ikm\A )ov« God (or tWir ^r ltffiiiiiiii|, tli 
iMin my of tlM Enctinli will ht much d^arteiml wlicfi tlitf Imm 
iMMT nKkittilf tkdr vtfiguattl was sinick tMck. Shsll wt %kt onf 
If fm will, 1 will If not, 1 tkall do m )oii dsttrminf. 

*• * Tharfor oui on itfior will jdanijr ! * 

Than with anc voc« all can thai ciy— 

‘ Gild king, forooxm mair delay. 

To mofti. all loyn a% kc m day. 

Oidane ]cow hatU for the baitakr. 

For dout of ded* we sail nocht faW : 

N’oe nane ^myn fall rrfuiiit Iw 
TUI we bane maid imr cuntre fre.** 

When John ftarlimir has thus made Hannockbom not the Iwttle of 
the King fml of the Pcojilc, hii f*tiem til:* ilie brave «i>rdi ijioken If 
Rrnce to hi* army, who might have iivetl in ihraldoiu if they woiildi 
hut Iwxause llvry yramet} for freedom were AMemhlml ihrrc with him. 
Let none lake «potl to-morrow ult the field U woo. and, to be ready, he 
m ansi to-night . 

The ditheartenetl Kngtish who hail beaid what happeited iit 
their front, hail henldt lent to a^uire them that they could ml fait 
neat day. Ihe Er^ltiH lettnl that ni..hi In the Cfli*# of StMing. 
where they twtdgetl the poi4i with tlmlier and thatch of bcaiiit that 
they broke, and doon and window* hrea^ht them from the cank. 

** The ikotib men. quhen it we* day. 

Thetr fitaas deuotly herd thai nay. 

Sync tok a top and maid them f^ar.'* f 

mug Robert knighted Waiter Stewart and James f^onglaa. Both 
•nDioi gathered. The Ei^lbh shone tike sngcls. het. unlike aiigeK 
were |»resaed for room. When the King of England law the Scots 
taldog the field on foot, be despbod them, hir logfam Umfntillt 
•aid, ** Fotsoolli, dr, we hare only to withdraw behiml our tents, and 
yw sbiB Mt them hseak ranks and ruah in to plonder the teati, white 
we ihill take ihera easity.** The king amwerad he woaid not let it he 
mid that ha withdrew from each a rahhie. 

** Qehea this waa mid that er laid I, 

The Scottii men fattdenoily 

•MlfkHfiMrofdmth. 
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Xiiiljrt ill dome till* God to prey. 

And i tdKMt pnytt tiuur nuikt thal 
TUI God, till Help tbame in tHat ficHt 
And quhen the Vnglii kin|;r Had ndbt 
Of tharoe knelaml, be aakl in by-~ 

* ];on folk knelis till ask roeix;^.* 

Sir Ingeramc aaid, * |;c ujr tuth now ; 

Thai aak mercy, but nocht at row.” 

The Earl of Moray and hi» men gained ground. They hid 
Engtbh aaei in their face«, the grafts grew all red with the blood. 
[Xlll.] l*hen the fioem tells incidcnis of the l)ittle>~ 

*' A lung quhlli thus fechiand ihai wer, 

Thai men no nojris na cry mjrcht her ; 

Men herd nocht ellii liot granytf and dyntti 
That slew| hre as men dms on flyntis, 

So foucht thai itkane t^irly 
That thai maid nouther noyii na cry, 
liut dang on othlr at tbar mycht.*' 

King Roliert tent Sir Robert Keith hit manhal, with five hundred 
bortemen, to charge upon the English archers. When these were 
dispersed, the Scott became yet bolder, though the flight of the 
irchen left room for the English rearguard to adranee. The English 
vanguard sras forced hack, the English ranks were breaking. Then the 
camp followers left in the park, who had fastened sheets to bou^ as 
tumneis and came out to tee how the fight went, ihouting at they 
came, looked like another army to the Engt^lh ^ IGng of 
England when he saw his men flee, fled with five hondrod «flii*at>«fiiis 
to Stirling Castle. But Sir Giles de Argentine disdained to <|ult the 
field. Alone, he pricked, aying ** Argente 1 ** agaioit Sir Edward 
Bruce's spears, was overthrown and diua. 

** He was the tldfd best knight, pofay, 

Thai men wiM tiibnd in bis day.** 

Afier Sir Aymcr and the king had (led, all fled agfiait, aiiiiy fled to 
the wataf of Forthi wheit most of then vert drovnid. 


• ScoUlshfbriP. t groani. 
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*' And BAiiMOKnotn. bttwk tlit brnni 
Of hon And men m clurgil vai* 

ThAt upon diowstt hori And men 
Men oi]rcht pni dry Aimtr it then.'* 

In tlii» bAttie« SAjm BArbowr, thirty (hrmiAiid Kn||;tb)i wcfw 
•even huiidred (»iri of ipnri were uiheti in tp«Mi of the (nttle'lteld* On 
the tide of the Scott two knmhtt were kiet^ Sir WtUiAoi Vipont And 
Sk Wellef Rot*. The King t»f KukUikI. who cimc eii |mmdly ont of 
hil lAiid, VA« gild to eiCA}»e homewArd with Mventetn tn a Umt. Aa 
I ht tilled of Fortune turned, when tkIwArd wai down Bruce vciie* 

The rwl of Barbour i poem, which it aIkhii a third pert of the 
whole, continuet Bruce *t itc ~y Idl hit death. It tell* how Bruce 't wBt 
And daughter were revtored, how hit daughter Margery wai mnnied 
to Wahef Stewart, and how tlieir wm Robert waa ktug when Barlxtur 
wrote hii poem. It icUt [XIV., XV\, XVI.] of Str K«lward Bruce'i 
wan in IrelAnd It letU (XVTI.) of the capture and defence of 
Berwick by the Scott in It telN (XVIII J of more hghting 

in Ireland, aiKi of another deteat tA Kdward tl. in Scotland t [XIX.) 
how t>e Soulk coftt{ure<l againtt King R«ihefl ; how trace with 
F4iftAfwl mat made and Woken t how E«lward III. Iwcajne Kmgol 
England, and the Ikmgtaa met the Ee^lfcth m Weurdale. U ttila (XX.] 
how Bruce harried NorthumWeland, how Edward III* made pence 
with Urn, how Bnice'a ton Ihted wai maiTied to King Edward*! aiiler 
Joan { how King Robert the Bruce fell skk at Caidroii, and David 
•ad |can were crowned King and Queen. How the Bruce dlad» and 
bow bti heart waa taken, at he dedred, by Douglas to the Holy Land | 
with aosne knightly adventures of jamet Douglas there sgaiml the 
Saiacens, by whom he was alsin. His bones were Wougbt home for 
bniH sad Brace’s heart, which the Earl of Moray tmiksd with graaC 
hoMMr in the Abbey of Mehose.* 

* the hettwr of the two MSS. of Barbour’s **Bivoi** is G S3,ia the 
^itaiy of Si. |oh»'s Coltsfe, Cambridge* It is imptfiecl at the 
h tfl Boi a i . A note st the end says that its copying was Snisliid on 
theiSihorAngmM,t4S7,byJ.4tltUoha lUmmyldM^ The 
oBMur MS. is in the Advocates* library at Kitiiibi^. It wis Iran* 
•milwl tlaok but more Imniedly, by John Kamtty, wbo bstaii with 
Wind Umtf* * WaUace^** copisd in I 4 «^mid went oo to **Tht Biiwg,*' 
enpied hi 14 % fm Simtm Loc h m a h m y, vicar of Mcwusli Htadi about 
two uiilra Wmi Copm'. File. The prhifed editjew of idtd wai fiwui 

iMli Cm dM MlM, 
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Barbour’i “Bnicc" u the romance of history. Romance 
is chronicle with fency for the framer or the fitter of the 
facts. Bari>our ust^ the eight-syllabled romance 
s^ofra# measure, ami fits his facts to a romantic talc. 

His Bruce is the hero of a people subdued 

two. The fint printed edition wm • smell quarto tn black kUet, 
produced at Editilmrgh in 1570 or i$7i, at the expenee of Henrie 
Chatteris. Only one copy of this it known, and that ts imperfect 
Only twocopUs are known to remain of the next edition, prtnted at 
FdmlHirjjh l»y Andrew Hart, in 1016. One of these cojries is in the 
tkaileian. Hart printe<l another edition m i6ao, which mtxiernbed 
some of the worda ; and there were reprint* m 16411 and 1665. In 
l6;o there was an l^inlxirgh eiiiticm by Amirew Anderson, founded 
on Hart’a In 1672 there was an edition m iSmo pnnterl at Glasgow 
by Robert Saunders. In 1715 there was a black-letter mlition at Eilm- 
Imrgh by Rolxrrt Frecliairn, with wrwds much modernised In 1737 
tlrere was an edition printc<l at Glaq|»ow by Carmichael and Millar. 
In 1790 there was an edition published at l.ondon by John Pinkerton, 
with notes and a cioss.uy, m three elegant volumes foolscap 8vo. and 
this had the text (redily edited from John Ramsay's second MS. It 
was IHnkerton who first divided the poem into twenty books. In 1830 
l>r. John Jamieson, author of the Scvitttdi Dicitonary, publtshed **The 
Hruce " from the same MS. that Ihnkeftuo had used, Inii with a new 
dixtsitm into fourteen liooks, and joined to it, in a compamon volnme, 
Blind Harry’s ** Wallace.” These were reprinle*! at Glasgow in 1869. 
In 1866 ** The Brut was editeil, for the first time, from both its 
MSS., hi the Splding Club, by Cosmo Innes. The last edition is 
that hy the Rev. Professor W. W. Skeal, issued by the Early English 
Text Society in four parts from 1870 to 1889. This edition is to ex- 
haustive, and so accurate, that it leaves the student nothing to detiie. 
It is another witness to the patient energy of our best worker at Early 
English, who has also steadily employed his scholarship on what is beat 
in our old Literature.' This edition is entitled “ The Brorc ; or. the 
1 00k of the most excellent and noble prince Robert dc Broyis, Kiitg 
of .Scots t compiled by Master John Barbonr, Archdeacoo of Abetdeen, 
A. l>. 137 S- Edited from MS. G 33 in the Library of St. J«ilm s Colkft, 
Cimbri^, wrttien a.d. 1487 1 cotlateil with the IIS. in tim Adwocatca* 
Library at Edinburgh, wntteo a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s Editioii. 
piintQd A.a 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Gtcnaarkl Indea bf tht 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, liitD., IX. 1 X Edia, 1 I.A: Oxoo, Eliii^lon 
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bjr a strong opfiressor, who contends for Uberty againat ill 
is hunt<^ to the mountains, tracked by hottndi* 
beset by guile and force ; but who l)attlet, heart and mind, 
with an indomitable wilt, until at bst he masters fortune, 
and bccomet free king of a free pec»ple by hit victory at 
Hannoekbum. To this {loint there is a oneness of design 
that shapes the ehronide into a fmem. 'Ihe adventures of the 
Douglas, who makes his lost home in Doughsdale a Castle 
Dangerous for any English who arc put in it, form cpitodet 
in iwrfcct accord with the main design. Hirl>our even, 
when he has swiftly told the grounds of the contest, apjwars 
willing to absorb into the f>erson of his hero the pre- 
ceding causes of the struggle, by speaking of his grand- 
father, Robert Brute, the comjHrtitor, who died in 1195, 
and his father, Robert Ear! of Carrick, who died in 1504, 
as** this lord the Hniec 1 s|Mke of ere. " With ijiiick fol- 
lowing of adventure on adventure, brisk little fwssagoi of 
dialogue, touthes of wise comment that never overload the 
talc, and now and then a bit of otder story by the way — 
like that of 'rydeus— to give force, dignity, and credibility 
to what IS told of Bruce, Barbour gave Bruce to his country 
•s a hero of romantic song. As of old time, the wandering 
story tellers would recite now this now that adventure, or 
gather all their force for the presentment of the fight at 
Bannockburn, where all men were so terriljly in earnest, so 
intent upon their work, that there were no tiattle shoutf ; but 
the poet grandly suggests silence in a liattlc, liroken only 
by the sounds of blows, and groans and cries of the dying. 
In one part of ** The Bruce " as we have it, Str Aymer de 
Vaknee, whose frequent (iraise of the valour of his enemy 
has obvious value in the record, is several times tepie* 
•ented as going back defeated to England, but immediately 

•a4 BoiWMtli fwimm <d Ati(t^1Stuuta is Iht Unfmilty «f Caia* 
l«i%, luid rcitow uT ClwtatColtcfc.** Lmdon; PaUisIwd hy lbs 
itify Eagliih Tfsi budciy, ityo, tgSa^ 
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ilkrwArdft found to be ititl fighting in Scotland. That was 
I result, probably, of the recitation of detached parts of the 
poem, each he}{)ed by a suggestion that Sir Aymer gave up 
the game The frauds and massacres that were a jiart of 
mediseval war are not smoothed over ; but the l)est spirit of 
chivalry -the honour that It did cherish, in its respect for 
women and in its devotion to («od—is in no poem of those 
times more clearly shown. The pride of human strength 
in the English lattahons, that shone like angels in the 
morning sun ; the simple, unhorsed Scots at Bannockburn, 
who knelt in prayer ; the great and little loss of knights on 
either side ; suggest strongly a resemblance in the spirit lie 
tween Barbour s Bannockburn and Shakespeare’s Agincourt 
But afier BaniKH'kbtim, with war in Ireland, the motive 
of the poem so far changes that its unity is lost. Bnice 
has achieved the trwlom of his country. He no longer is 
a great example of the truth of Beowulfs say ing, that the 
Must Be often heljw an undoomed man when he is brave. • 
llicrc is the same freshness of romantic narrative that 
carries on the story of the nation’s hero to his death ; but, 
in finishing the Iocs of Bruce and his brother F^iward, of 
James Douglas, and of their last survivor, Thomas Randolph 
Earl of Moray (of whom he sap in a few Imes that he 
was poisoned), Baibour gave to his countrymen a delightful 
Chronicle of the Bruce. Welcome in ever)* part, it })asscd 
from poem into chronicle, because the unity of a poem does 
not depend on its relating to one person only, but upon 
the oneness and completeness of the action thift it showa 
Barbour, 1 think, understood this well, for he closed hki 
poem in the right place, when he connected hit Bmct with 
the King of Scotland who reigned 

** in tyne of the cooipyttaf 
Ofdmtmk.** .... 


• •'E.W.-lils. 
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**Got! ||:f»iit that tkti tbit eunuRiyiic tit 
Of bt« miEjpntryne tba bmtl 

Anti bold tbe folk weiU Iw wtritiidi 
And mayntejTM rkht «fi«i «k tiut4 
Ai Wfill is In bit ijrme did hi." 

That tf the rcai close to the poem. The rest might bt 
taken as a set|ucl, chronttlmg with not less vigour the reign 
of the Bruce as an cstabhshetl king, The second patt 
would therefore begin with the lines — 

“ Kjmg Ralicii now wes wctll at hfcbt, 
fcti dk day than gftw matr hi* mychl. 

Hit men »ai ikh, aatl hi* cunir^ 

Aituundanu »ritt of corne and Im, 

And of aikynd othir ftcHH. 

Myrth *(da» and ek blithne* 

Wrt in the land all cuinonly, 

For dk nuun Uith wta and Hy.* 

In the metrical chronk Ic of Andrew Wyntoun, presently to 
be describcdi Barltour'i Bruce” is much quoted, 
and there arc references also to a ** Brut” which w )*iIm 
b in one passage said to be Barbour’s : l»ww«r. 

** Bot, he the Brwte, yit Barharv Hqrt 
Of Vrisebry ail othir*way«s 
That Gargwnt'Hadntk qubilte wet kyng,” Ac. 

If Barbour, like layimon, sought to make that mythical 
chronkie of the origin of the nation current among hb 
cotmUynieii, the work is lost No MS. of a northcfn 
**Brat” hit yet been found. If Barbour wrote the ** Bnit” 
10 which Wyotoun refers, it followed hb ** Bmce for in 
hues 5$4-5 of ** The Bruce ” a slip b made in qtiotiii| imin 
the **Brtit,” whkh was corrected in the **Bntt*' tbit 
Wyntoitn quoted 

llieie are ibo three rcfcrencet by Andrew 0^ 
loapoem byBiihow on tim Orig^of OieSt^^ It 
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is called ** Proper Genealogy, by Barbere, to the time of 
King Robert the Second.** And in another passage we 
arp told of it : 

** Th« Stewtrtis OriginsUe 
The Archcikkyne hss tretyd hsle 
In metyre fayre.” 

This poem is lost, but the references to it show that Bar- 
l)Our gave the Stuarts their fabulous national ancestry ihrouglt 
Fleance, the son of Banquo, who had a son Waller made 
Steward of Sr otland, who was father of an Alan, who was 
father of an Alexander, who was father of another Walter, 
who was father of another Alexander, and was father of a 
/ohn, who was father of a third Walter, who marricil 
Koltert Bruce’s daughter Marjory*, and wai the father of 
King Robert IL Professor Skcai shrewdly suggests that 
Barbour's life-pension of ten pounds may have been given 
for this Genealogy'. 

Saints* legends were the metrical romances that the 
Church provided for the people, and it is reasonable to 
think that such tales may have been written 
inirkf**. l>y ^ an archdeacoa But if 

Barlwur wrote any, they arc lost ; nor is there 
any mention of them by men living in his time. 
In a tingle MS. in the Cambridge University Ubrary, 
written about the middle of the hfleenth century, with ga|>s 
hi led and the last piece added by a second hand, there is 
preserved a Scottish Legendarium in eight-sy llabled rhyme. 
T'lic late Henry Bradshaw, University librarian, suggested 
in iS66 that Barbour was its author.* Whoever the author 
was, he speaks of himself as one who 

** mt Dockt wirk 
Ai nynistere of haly ktfkt 
Fore fret eld and labiliice.'* 

* **Oa two hitherto uiikoowii pociat by John Barhovr, uthor of 
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Yit to eschew idleiien» the ntme oC irke, he hat illUMlY 
told tome |Kiit of what he found in the story of Mary iod 
her ton jesus, from which he goes on to the hvei of the 
Apottkt and the Sainta Dr. Carl Horstmann, who if 
endeavouring to liring all old English saints' legends out of 
MS. into print, and whose edition of the Southern l^enda* 
rium has been already cited, ^ has acce()ted the opinion that 
liarbour wrote this colkriion of Saints' trends in Scottish 
dialect and has printed it as hiit No doubt, there is 
among the saints in this collection Machariui, who was tlie 
(xtiron saint of Aberdeen, as well as St. Ninian of Galloway ; 
but the author of the Scottish l^endarium has yet to be 
found. Barl>our was a man of fresh, vigorous mind, with 
phrase and diction of his own, and now that the legendt 
thanks to Dr. Horstmann, tie no longer hidden in one ill* 
(leaned and dtlhcult MS., but are easily accessible in print 
^SLtid they arc not dull or ill-written, though transcribed 
corruptly --it is made almost impossible for anyone to (xiii 
to them from a reading of ** 'Hie Bruce ” and be firm in the 
Mid that they are works of the same author. Dr. B. BuiSt 
of Leipzig, hai made minute com(>art»on of difTerences in 
the rhyming t which jxiint to differences of authorship, 
though bad copying and lateness of the text of the one 
MS. of the Legendary leave only a little safe ground for 
this kind of argument Professor Skeat, in his masterly 

*Tlw Bctti.' Comioiiiitcaied bf Mcnfy Bradthaw/' TrtmtciioiisofUii 
Duntirklgf Aji(k(tt«fkfi Soctetjr, 1866. 

• »• E. W/* K 141. I 4 J. 

t ** Bsfb(Mr*i <kt Schuttttchen Katlonaldklitcii Lc|etidffi>Btsi]»* 
taag, fwtwt ika FfigfBefiteii sciorf Ttojantf Kfkget. Zm tnun nwt 
iMiaiiiffxebcii tiod kritiick bcarbeitet tm C lloniiniiin, Bd. U IL 
ifSi, iSSs. 

I **Siiid dit von HorttmaiiA hcransicfebciito Sdioulsclieii Leg* 
mim «ia W«rk foL iic. ilSd, pp. 49I-I14* 
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edition of **The Bruce,** holds it impossible that Barbotit 
should be author of the Legends. 

Of fragments of a “Troy Book** that John Barbour it 
also supposed to have written, note will be taken when we 
speak of Lydgate. Let it suffice to know that Barbour 
wrote “ The Bruce.** 



CHAFFER II 

JOMSI or rOROOUH.— AXDRBW or WYHTOOlf. 

JoMii or FoRbouN was John BarbouFi conimpomf, 
dying perhaps about ten years l>efore him, and he also was 
ittachi^ to the cathedral of Al)erdcen, where 
he was jirobably a chantry priest. Fhe Pro* 
toguc to the Chronicle he founded calls him 
Uominus Joannes Fordoun, jwesbyter,” and in one MS. 
of the ScotH hronicon he is called ** ai{)ellanus eccleiigt 
Abefdonensts.** The |>rtface to another MS. tells that aAer 
Edward Longihanki liad carried away or burnt the national 
records of Scotland, a ceruin venerable pnest, John 
Fordoun, sought to repair the loss, and wandered with hk 
writing in hii breast over Britain and Ireland, over cities 
and towns, over univenities and colleges, over churdies 
and monasteries, conversing with historians, tarrying with 
chrooographert. His continuer, Waiter Bower, represents 
one Hiytng that he knew John of Fordoun, who was a 
simple matt«nd not a graduate of any schools. Fordoun 
Is in Kincaidmeshtre, about ten miles from Stonehaven. 
At Aberdeen John Barbour must have known him. His 
annals end in 15$$, and probably he died soon afterwuds. 

The passage from short dtronlcles and lists of kings was 
made in Scottish history by John of Fordoun. To tbecariy 
idte be accepted, be gave an air of bistorioii 
attocenon In course of time; and as he came 
near to bis own time^ be laid frmndations for the 
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history of Scotland in the twelfth, and thirteenth centtine&, 
and within his own time in the fourteenth. The Fifth Book 
of the Scotichronicon ” ends with the death of David L in 
ii5jf and to this |)oint Fordoun was the author. He began 
with the senstlile world, the four quarters of the heavens ; 
the head of the sensible world in I^aradise; the three 
unequal parts of the world, and the three sons of Noah 
who came to possess them ; the fXMiition of some regions 
in Asia and Africa ; the j>osition of some regions in Europe, 
as Scythia, Greece, and the city of Rome ; then of the 
greater islands of Europe, Albion and HilxTnia. So he 
drew out of sjjace his starting j>omi, and after a chapter of 
chronology, began to tell of the first origin of the Scots and 
of their king Gadclus, and those who sucrceilcd him down 
to the time when Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea. 
The end of the First Hook brings the Scots to Albion, of 
which they were the first to,occupy the north, and to their 
first king in Albion. Some Katin verses added by John of 
Fordoun to his list of five-and ihirty chapters in Ikiok I. sets 
forth his name spelt by the initials of the words tliat form 
the first three lines. • 

Fordoun’s Second Book Ix'gins with establishing from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and William of Malmesbury that 
Scotland was from the beginning independent of Britain. 
Then it traces history from the “ Brut,” reaches the time of 
the birth of Christ in chapter xxi; quoting Bede by the 
way, it Includes also the story of the bringing to Scotlaiid 


* Inctpies Opus Hoc Adonai Nomine Nottri i 
Exceptum Beriptii Diiigat Emanttel 
Ftttces Onitie Ructent Dum Verbota Nect^t. 

** ComfN^lxiom nonien t»p*rts demenitt 
CtMi«trae i qiiem, Lecioi, piecor ora samdcfc cmtaaii 
Atque Pater No*ter confer amocc l>ei 
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of put of tlie itikt of St. Andrew the Apoititi iiMl 
eiidi with the rocovery of independence hf the Scoti ato 
the death of the t)Tant Maximus. The Third Book hril^p 
the history down to the time of Charlemagiie, of whom i 
chapter tciis how he was led by two Scottish monks to found 
the Untventt^ of Parts. The Fourth Book advances the 
lecord to the reign of Macbeth^ its last two chapters teliinf 
of Macljeth s liantdtment to England of the two toni of 
Duncan. Malcolm and I >onald, and of the prosatptkm of 
Macduf tlic Thane of for the fncndsliip that he had 
towards the said sons of Dunctn. 'Phe Fifth Hook begins 
with MacdufTs (lenuattan of Malcolm to return to Sco^ 
land, and Malcolm^s trial of hts sincerity by asserting of 
htmself that he was luxurious, rapacious, ami deceitful, to 
the last only of which three temptations Macduff could 
give no answer of continued hofw. 'Phe Fiftfi Hook ends 
With a full dwelling on the life and death of King David 
the Ftni 

Foe the history after David's death, in 1153, John of 
Fordoun a said to have made large colleaioni, which ht 
had liegun to arrange , but as hit own end drew near, ha 
gave tlm to Walter Bower, or Bowmaker, Abbot of the 
Monastery of Inchcolm, on a little island in the Forth* 
From Fordoun's materials, and chronicles and psfiers givtfi 
to him by his patron. Sir David Stewart, and from hit own 
lescarchy Walter Bower added eleven books to Foidoun's 
five» and made, in sixteen books, the ** Scotkhronlcon,^ as 
wc npw have it, with its history-~stili Latin prose-^brought 
down to the murder of James L in 1436, 

Fordoun^ •'Gesia Annalia,*' added to hii Chroiikli^ 
begm at the imie when Stqphen was King 
of Engla nd , include records of Wallace and umS. 
of Bmce, and end at the year 1385. 

A few icfeiciices to buofeU in die *8codcliiDoicoii,” 
m RCHeace, lo him bjr abndlsm of it, teU n* «htt m 
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known of Walter Bower. He tayt* that he was bom In 
the year when Richard 11 . burnt Dryburgh and Edinburgh 
—that was the year 1385— about the time when John of 
Fordoun is thought to have died. He was bom at Had- 
dington, t where a John Bower, who may have been his 
lather, was deputy<ustumar from 1395 to 1398. Walter 
Bower may have entered early in life the Augustintan prioiy 
of St Andrew’s, where he was taught by James Biseb one 
of the founders of St. Andrew’s University. On the i7lh 
of April, 1418,5 Waller Bower was consecrated Abbot of 
Inchcolm. In 1413-4 he was one of the twp commit* 
iionerf ap{>ointcd to collect the ransom for James L on his 
return from England, From Detx’mbcr, 1430, to February, 
1433, the Countess of Ross was held at ln(dicolm as hostage 
for the submission of her son, Alexander of the Isles. In 
October, 143a, Abbot Walter Bower joined the Abbot of 
Scone in opf)osing, at a council held in Perth, the English 
propositions of peace, which time afterwards proved to have 
been delusive. It was not until 1440 that, at the request 
of his friend, Sir David Stewart of Rossyth, who died in 
1444, Bower began his continuation of Fordoun’s **Chronica 
Gentis Scotorum,’* using Fordoun’s material,-— chapters 9 to 
13 of the sixth Ixxik arc mainly by Fordoun,— adding eleven 
books to Fordoun's five, and so producing the sixteen books 
of the **$cotichronicon.*' These being finished, Bower 
wrote also an abridgment of them, divided into forty books. 
It is not yet printed. Its MS. is in the Advocates* libiuy 
at Edinburgh, and is known as the ** Book of Cupar,** 
because it is inscribed at the beginning ts ** liber 
Montsterii beatie Manse de Cupro." Bower died in the 
yew 1449* 

Andrew of Wyntoun was a Scottish chrookler whosoQ|^ 

• «*SootidirQiilc^ f ^'Bookof Cofm.* 

I “S ^fc lwaBio aBt ** bk «v., eh. |a 
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ySkB Bifbmir, lo tprcsd IniowkiHge ot the histmyof SeollitMl 
among the people^ by the reading or the reetta* 
ttem of It in their own tongue* in eight^yllablcd 
romance measure. 

His family is not known. He was bom about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and became a canon 
regular of the priory of St, Andrew^ The Prior of 
St. Andrew's took precedence of all other {triors and all 
abbots in Scotland, and there were under hit immediate 
rule five smaller monasteries, of which one was that of 
St, Serfs Inch, in l„ochlcvcn. In 1395 Canon Andrew of 
Wyntoun had been appointed Prior of St. Serfs, which was 
a eery ancient house, and well endowed. It was at the 
request of his friend, Sir John of the UVmysi, that Andrew 
of Wyntoun began to rhyme “Tlie Orygiimle Cronykil of 
Scotland,** which he finished at some time Itetween the date 
of the death of the Duke of AUiany, on the jrd of Scp« 
lemtier, 1420, and the return of King James I. from 
England, in A{)rit, 1424. In the Prologue to h» Ninth 
llo^. Prior Andrew s{)caki of hts life as drawing to its cloie 
through itge and sickness : 

** For it I iUbit myoe iiitcot 
I fyn«ic impettiment 
WitH KiKlam im) fen toalkUi 
Tktit me cttmbf i» Oiiwy wi$ ; 

And elite me ntsWreii iryfh kli biwK 
likl <l«y me ssre iigpeeh. 

Sclm luit me mud miMiitkttiie 
Ti» w for a timdmmimm, 

Tlw belMmii lo be cd det 
Qnlmi term id tyme «d Ikiit be aef, 

I can «y( it be M way; 
ll«>i wen I wile, m teboftt dtby 
At secMMi I mm sfipeirt 
Fill acesMticMiii tbtft til belt 
Qsksit as ht% tbsfe is* bai gmea** 
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We do not know when he died ; but he lived long enough 
to re-write a pasnage in the first draft of his {)oem, when he 
had made more clear to himself the difficult chronology of 
King Fergus and his successors. 

Wyntoun says tliai he called bis chronicle “ original ” 
because he designed to trace things from their origin ; and 
he wrote it in nine liooks in honour of the nine 
SJSSI * orders of angcU. 'I'hc lKK>ks and chapters arc 
of uiKtjual length, the length de()cnding, as it 
should, on the coherence of the mailer in each sub 
division. *rhc work, after a prologue, has for the first 
eltapter a rhymed summary, in thirty eight lines, of the 
contents of all the books, and every chapter is headed wi h 
a couplet that sets forth its subject, rhus the short chapter 
that begins the record is headed with the promise : 

Off AngcUin now s.ill ye heir 
In thU foUowAnd next Cheptere." 

Then follow Ad;im and Eve ; Cain, Seth, and their genera- 
tions; the giants, with a glance on to Corineus and Gog- 
tnagog, of whom the “Hrut ” has rt*< ord ; Nuah’s Ark, and the 
division of the land among Noah s sons ; Paradise, Indb, 
with note of the wonders of India from the romance of 
Alexander. We arc told of Nineveh and Babylon, of Judea 
and Canaan, of Nazareth, when Gabriel said, Hail to the 
maiden full of grace and blessed among women ; ” then we 
are told of Egypt, Africa, how Europe lies with other por- 
tions of the world, bow Britain and Ireland Uc in Europe, 
and of the division of languages. Next follow the poetk 
feignings of the («reek mythology, the rise of idolatry, and 
a gcncalog)’ that shows how the Second Age of the world 
ended in Abraham. 

The Second Book of Wyntotin’s “Orygynal Cronikyl* 
continues to trace Origins, with use of Orosius among other 
iulhorities. It begun with Ninus and Semkamis^ proceedi 
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to Abrjliaiii, Isaic, and Jaroti, the first fimling of t))t 
tniiilen Minerva by a k>rh in Africa ; ^he was Imiwn afWf* 
wards as Pallas— ii was she who wiimcn to work, 
and fhirlly to s|«n and weave ^ tells briefiy of the first 
lietipling of Rho les then at length of the wn anti foresight 
of J<He|»S. of Deueahon s FIohI, of hrier* commg out of 
Kgyjrt, then “off the Scottis OrvgvrultV alioul that ttme 
Hir Ncwyllc came out of Seyihta into tirce<T, where he won 
great lordship ; he was descended in direri line by twenty 
tlegiecs from Japhei, son of Kiuh, From this japhet 
knighthtKxi came, hut pnestho )d came from Shem. 
KewjUe had a son (ailed (ledycHc (Jlays ((fadelas, 
e))onym for the (iiedhcls) who wedded Scuta, the >oung 
daughter of Pharaoh One of their children would have 
sucreede*! to the throne of I'luraoh, hut after tlic drowning 
of Kgvptun hosts in the Red Sea. through whuh the 
Kraehtev jMssed unhurt, the Iwrons who survived m Kg>pl 
ixjwdled ahciu. (Icdcd (tkys then went across the 
Mediterranean sea to S(>.iin, and lagged the town of 
Itrj'gancy, where is now (ial)!, on the water o( UifKffy. 
Afterwards he knew of a great country lH’)ond a sea, and 
sent armed men m three shijm to wx how it lay. d’hey 
found a great island inhabited by |»eoplc VVnhoncst and 
inutyle/' who killed some of the explorers ; the rett returned 
with their re{>otl, and said that the land was easy to con<]uer. 
CiedeybGlays died just then, but his son Heber, tem{>fed 
by the good re|Knt made of the itland, sailed thithFr, slew 
all who would not pay him homage, and called the latid 
Scotland, in honour of hii mother. VVyntoun goes on to 
teQ the different way of the first coming of the Iriih» and 
<)uotei fiarboiu'a ** Brut as one authority. 

** Bm Iw Itw Orwte, yhit llsftitfv iwylt, 

Of Yrbchry wU eshu wtyk*' 

Ulan ate a gencakgy we go to t>aftaus and hb broihef 
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Egistus in Egypt, and Terais and Philomenc, and Perseus 
and Dtrdanus, followed by Joshua, the Minotaur, the 
Amazons, and, for the end of the Second Book, the Siege of 
1>oy. 

The Third liook of the “Original Chronicle'’ begins with 
a fjrologue which brings evidence from the book of Deu- 
terunomy that men should be busy 

** Their fttftlU to kene Orygynalle 
And thameto tretc memoryattc.” 

“ Reracmber the days of old, consiilcr lire years of many 
generations ; ask ihy father, and he w ill show thee ; thy 
cldcri and they will tell thee.’** 

** Ahmmiit diemm, th«t Icrt yow nocht 
Antitfimam, Wt dniwe to ihocht 
like gencratyowoe, 

- An<i in tharc succrsitiownc : 

at thi ffttlyre, quhai at fell. 

And at thine tlilry&, quhat tlmt can telle '* 

The Third Book luis but ten chapters. They treat of the 
Judges of Israel ; of Samson and his strength ; of when 
Brutus came into Britain ; of Sardanajialus ; 

" Ilc-yr the Thryil Elde now layw ciKle;"— 

of a Roman chronology comjiared with the chronology of 
kings of Judah ; of the Persian Empire; the tyrant Phuliris tQ 
Sicily ; of the establishment of the Olympian games ; of the 
first sending by a mighty king in Spain of his son Symon- 
Brek, with the Great Stone made for a royal seat, and held 
for a great jewel of the kingdom, into Ireland. Symim* 
Brek conquered Ireland and set up the kingfs stone in i 
city there. Fergus Eveson, descended from Symoii*lME in 
the fiRieth degree, brought that stone with him to Scotktid 
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uben lie won the land, and it wi« set up first at Yeotmlll, 
and iAerwtrds at Scooc. Edward of England, about the 
year 1310, took it to l^ndon : but what say^* the |>rQverb? 
Hliere that stoic k set up the Scots shall rule * 

Wyntoun*s Third Book then ends with a rhaiilcr on the 
getierittons that connected Symon Brtk with Fergus More. 

The Fourth Book proceeds, in twenty sis chapien, from 
Romulus and Remus, through the wars of Rome with Han- 
nibal and the destruction and rebuilding of Carthage, to 
Julius and Augustus Cicsar and the Birth of Christ, taking 
the destruction of Babylon, Cyrus, Darius, the first rising of 
Alexander the Great, and the first coming of Bids from 
Scythia into Scotland, by the way. 

The Fifth Book gives Church history from the birth 
of Christ, with the conversion of Britain and dee<is of 
Emperofi and Fo|>es to the time of Gagory the Great, 
IlifXACtaUy dwelling by the way ujK>n the C hurch story of 
Sylvester and Constantine. In the twelfth chapter of this 
book, when Wynioun is stieakiog of King Arthur, there is 
a passage tn defence and praise of a p(x*t of the Scottish 
Court, Huchowne, to which we shall have to return in 
a later chapter. The Frior of St Serfs on the Inch 
of liochlevin does not forget his patron saint, first Bishop 
in Orkney, the tutor of Saint Mungo who became 
Biibop of Glasgow. He tells how a thief stole the saint's 
mmt cot it up and ate it, and how, when he dented bis 
tbcR to the stint's face, the ram miraculously bleited in 
bis belty. He tells also how the devil aunt to St, Serf 
k his bed to cry conclusions with him in theology, what 
Ipestioiis he aidted, and how he was so well co^tid 
&tt he never again aet hoof in that monastery. 

The Sixth Book of Wyntoun's Chronicle bcgfns with 
snfs between the Pkts and Scots and ends with Madteth 

V * MiftUlttt fiuiua. Semi, tptommg m loesiiai 
laveaiiiM hiMsw, 
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and Edward the Confessor. In the eighteenth chapter of 
this book we have the temptation of Maclicth by ihc 
three witches, told as a dream. 

'* A nycht he thowcht tn hy» dremyng, 

That ayiiand he we» Ijesyd the kyng 

At a lete in hwntyng ; awa 

In li! hh IciMrh ha<l grcwhunflyit twa : 

He thowcht, nubile be ¥rv% i.wa «yttaml, 

He wiwe tbit- wemcn l»y gang.ind ; 

And tbaj wttiieit than thowcht he 
Tltre werd i>.yMry* ma*t lyk to !<•. 

The hr\t he hard say, gangand by, 

‘ 1.0, yhondyr the thane «t Crumlawchn . 

The tolhir woman aay*! agayne, 

• Of Morave yhondyre I se the thane.' 

The thryd then sayd, • I see the kyng.' 

Ail this he herd in his dremyng 

Sonc eftyre that, in his yhowthad, 

Of Utyr ihanydoms he thane wc% made 
Syne ncyst he thowcht to l>e kyng, 

Fra iKmkanys ilayis had lane eu lyng 
The fantasy thus of hys dreme 
Muvyd hym mast to sla hys cine ;* 

As he liyd all furth in>dcale. 

As Udofe yhe herd me rede, 

And Dame (irw<>k, his emys vryf, 

Tuk, an<l led wyth hyr hys lyf." 

But after the murder of Duncan, Kfaclieih was for sciTn- 
teen years a good king, aiieiuive to the Church, and 

** All hys tyme w«s great plcnll 
AUuwndand, Isuth on land and iMe.*' 

Malcolm’s trial of Macduff's sina'rity in calling him to 
war against Macbeth by declaring himself to be luxurious, 
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»fMi falsf. is also toW in VVynioun'i rb)iniii|, Mid 
the faith in deluding prophecies. In the last contest 

he tfowy^t ttrolfftitiy 
Nfvyre liiscumfyt tot lo lir 
QuhiU wylh hi« tyni he luW le 
The tiriKhi «lt Urynnane 
To the hitt t>f l>wntynAne.** 

And when, in the dcfe«it of Mac l)ctlh Macduff was mcnl 
cruel in chase, not on Macduff but on another knight~- 

** that in that chat 
Til] thU Mftkltcth than nemt was, 

Maklicth tumyd hyro a^jayne, 

Atvi * latrdane, ihuw prykyn in vayne, 

Ft (I tiK»w may not be he, 1 trowc, 

That to ilolr tail »la me none. 

Timt man i* mmeht U»fftr t>fl wyif 
< »f jwmef to fcvf mr my lyff,' 

The kfsytht wyd, * I ■nir' latrttt, 
lint «»l! my mo^Jyir wanwr »a* tclMarne, 

No«r mU fhi Ifoiownr hcie lak cimI j 

Ftm to thi fadyrtt 1 Mill th^ MifKl/” 

VVyntoun’s Seventh book, then, with interwoven chapters 
upn William the bastard's coming into England and 
William Rufus, carries the history of Scotland from 
crowning of Malcolm to the death of Alexander III, in 
year 1185, upon whose loss, says Andrew of Wyntoun, this 
tong was made : — 

** <^hcn Alytamlyf oarc kyng wu d«4c, 

Thai Scodaml ktl in luv« and U 
Away wan Mm og alt ami liredt, 

Offwyttt amlwaa ol pmyii ami gbf. 

gOtJ mm changed inlo kde, 

Ciyw, home into vyrgynytl 
SiMVourl Scxil.liiid and rtmedt 
That Miuidli in |icfpkayi4 ’ 
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it, and bade him pray to Christ in the hour of peril. Evelak 
was taken by his enemy» and was being led to death, when 
he remembered this counsel, and uncovered the shield. He 
was then rescued by an angel in the form of a white knight, 
who slew Tholomcr. Evelak, his wife’s brother Seraphe, 
and five thousand of his subjects, Ixjcame Christian. His 
queen had shown to Joseph that she was already Christian. 
Joiiphe and Seraphe went away to bring many to Christ. 
Joseph remained at Sarra.s where the Holy (iraal was in 
cliarge of two of his company. The jxHim tells no more, 
lieyond mention ol Josaphe*s release from imprisonment in 
North Wales by King Evelak, under his new tmme of Mor- 
dreius, taken at baptism. 

There is also a unique paper MS. in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which contains a 
metrical version covering the same part of the story of 
Joseph of Arimaihca and the Holy Graal. 'Fhis was made 
from the French prose of Robiers de Borron, about the 
year 1450, by Henry Ixmelich, skinner. It was first edited, 
together with the whole romance in the French prose of 
Kobiers de Borron, for the Roxburghe Club, by Dr. F. J. 
Fumivall, in i86i.* 

To the romances of Sir Gawaynef let us add that of 
•* Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight,” which is found in 
the same MS. with the beautiful poem of “The Pearl* 
already described, and which we shall hnd to be by the same 
authori written also in alliterative verae.} Its date is about 
1360. It is a tale told afresh from .the ’‘Roman de Pe^ 
cevali* but has a form and spirit of hs own. 

* It Wit ftherwtrdt included in the extra lertet of the Early Eng 
lidi Text Society, in imir pertt, i874>7S^77*7K Lonelich pi^aeed 
also a metrical ** Merlin,'* whkh it being edit^ for the Early Eaglidi 
Text Sockiy by Min Mary Bateson and Dr. Engen Kdlhing. 

t «E.W.*'iii. a77-a«a 

t “E, W”iv. 144 - 140 * 
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5ir Gmmyni tut tk* Cmm A'migki. 

Afthiif and Gttintwe kqH ChfiumM ud Htm Yem at CaoMlcil 
tMr kn%hl^ wHen a lieftfd«fi giant kniglit ttnarnitd fifitfil 
tl»i W had a Huge ihaip aae in out Hawl— bt hail a bough of llotly 
in the other-' mk into the hail, lie wat cU»th««i tn gtf€ft» bright ii 
ettame! U{Mm gold, and tmlc uo a green (tail. He eanie to try the 
or^tifage of the kiughti. Which of them wouM airihe him a Idow 
ailh the axe he lm>oghi. on ctiitdition that after a ta‘r)vemotith and A 
day, the atiikcr took from him a return Woar ? He bu^^Hrd aliaid Ufheft 
no one *tirrc*l. Arthur to*>k the atlveniure ami brarttluhetl the giant*! 
a»e. The (Jreen Knight timid firm for the blow and stroked hii 
beard. (iawAyne knelt and atkrd for the adventure, the other 
Kroghtt of the Kound Table lietought for him. When ihii wai 
Agrectl to, the (irrvii Knight atkal .Sir (iawafnc‘» name, and wan 
Cmutent to take the 1*1 »w fr^wi him if he firat plnige*! hi* wor‘1 ** That 
thou •rek me th}%cf whcictoe^cf thou ho|)efl I may lie found tlfioii 
eaith, ami (etch tfiec »uch waget at ihoudcalett me ti>*d*y/' (Uwayilt 
a%kMl the dree* Knight where he live<l. Init w»* to wait till he had 
dealt the hkiw. The Hreen kmght lifted hi* long locki, tieftC hit 
furk, aitd (iawaynr wteicJ the brad from tlte trunk, which thtft 
riHhe*i frawai'l ami iiftul the head ftofu the ground. The headlfia 
trunk then remounlaf the green firal, held towardt Gawayne the head* 
wltiih when i* faced him tfierke, and iiade him iMtek the Green Chatpil 
for the knight who wa« to give him iMck hi* vtioke. Then be turned 
hta foal, and tmhed out at the hall do«Hr, hi* bead in hia hand, that the 
hte of the fhnl dew from hoof* of the foal. 

Time fMuwed, and on Althaibwi l)»y the knighti and ladiet had a 
lifting km with f Jiwayne. On the morrow he armed, heard maM* 
and, fped with tearv and kiaiei, he went forlh. He travelled hirwlth* 
cNit finding any who had seen a Green Knight or <#feim Chifmt. 
Wiittev came, amt, nrai dam with ileet, he ilqit in hit hamem mm 
nights than enough on naked f*clM, Chr&!t.maa Kve came, and he 
tn the Virgin for ttifeetkm. On the morrow he reached a gfcal 
imcsi, and (Maymi agatit that he might find where to heatr mam. Ilf 
hid cummmI .humudf tan thfke, when he saw on a^ hiti a higlicamlf 
that dmniMffd ami shone among the enka. lit iMMght lodging,, and 
was wetcomed ami rkitly cared^ for. The: lord of the nnaile abaffd «iih 
' h'«m the Chri'iiMis^ fea»i, and nonld take him to dm Greeit. Chafed hy tht 
^,ji|)|mwMd tmif. Let. him lie at hi* earn ncai moniii^ daring iMhk. 
|tinM^,nndth(ingoionicidndihli» The knight of tht omitf 
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would go t (modred followtn. At tlic end of tli« day «eid 

the lord of tlw outle 

** Qiiit‘fo*effr I Wynne In ^ wod, hit wor^h to yourei* 

And <]tiit chefc lo $e tcheW, change me fverforne ; 

Swet^, swap we ao, iwar^ with trawfie, 

Quel«r lende lo lytnp lere o|ier better, "f 

When Gawayne awoke on hit loft bed, the knight*! bdy had 
entered, lat l>y him and tempted him. lie renuioed true, and ahe gave 
him a kina when the departed. The lord of the castle returned, gave 
bit venkoo to Gawayne, and asked what he had to give in exchange. 
Gawaynegavehima kiss. **Good,*' said the lord, “and better if ye told 
me where ye had it.” “ That," said Gawayne, “ was not part of our 
agreement." Next day the lord bunted a hoar, hU lady templed Gawayne 
again without success, and parted from him with two kisses. On the 
third day the lord of the castle had only the skin of a fox to give in 
return for three kisses (hat had Iwen given in like manner. Hut the 
lady had asked Gawayne for a token, and he had answered that he 
had nothing to give. She had offered him a ring, which he had 
refused to take because he had nothing to return for it. She had then 
offered him her green girdle that was of little value, and when he 
refused that also, she had told him that he did not know its power ; 
whoever is g^rt with it cannot be wounded or slain. He thou^t that 
would help him in his coming adventure, took it, and would not tell that 
be hid done to. 

Next day was New Vear*s Day, stormy and eokL Gawayne 
•smed himself, girded himself twice round with the green girdici, 
and went forth with his guide over rocks to (be Green GmpeL The 
guide pointed to the bottom of a woody dale, having (old much of the 
tenor of the grim one who was greater than four kn%hta of Arthttr*! 
Court* Gawayne taw no chapel in the dak, but having imtened bit 
hone to a tree, he saw beyond a stream a bole in a hihiide. Then 
there wait terrible noise, •• of scythe grinding, or the whirr of water at 
• mill Then the Green Knight, with a new axe, came out of the hok^ 
eiQiaed the stream, praised Gawayne for keeping promkeb and was 
rewly to give, as Gawayne to receive, the ittuni biW with at httk 
Wiila of words at pot^k. Gawtyne tiooped a httk, oAnhig hit 
anefo The Green Knight Uffad the ne high, and at h waa fobiaf 

* Shall hicoBie yourt. 

t To whichever man there to eonm loti or gain. 
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GAvayM^tfliovlikrilifMlaUttl^ **ThMiiiintt)i«hi«Yi<kiii|IMI|^ 
iiUl!Mlca%|tt.|MAM^ «a4jdaiiich.*^iiiM(kira|iM^ ««lwl t ^ 
ttot Hincli ifaia** lit itood 0xitl at a rock. Th«ii» mM tilt Ottitt 
Xa%Ii|, **Hm tkat tky keart It wkalt, kavt at that I** lit lookwl 
itfi^ kat afain patMil, at tke ttrokt waa (aiUnf. Smlit t ** taii 
CkwafM. **lifMi(]fOitfoiiiikeartfaUiiiKl'* Tkcii tkt Orotn ICnigtit 
ketit kit kiwwt and tmclt ktietlf, Iwt kt only cat tkt ckki* WktA 
Ckwairiit ita hit Mood oo tke loow, he tault tito Ufitii Kfi||kt tWM. 
Hf kad taken tirokc (m ttrokt at kt had prombitd. Bat one ttrokt 
in«*fc would he re«|aUtd. “ Be wa wroth,'* mid the Grttn Ka%ht ** I 
aimed two kkmm at you for tkt two kitaei of my wife, bat did not 
itrikt becatitf they ware rcttoitd to me. The third timt 1 did flvt 
yoo a lap becatite you kept the girdle ami broke faith wbk nt. I 
knew all that wtt done ; my wife did at 1 bade her. But fault waa 
imatl) and for yt bted your life, the Itti I blame you.** Then Gawayat 
wi* Mkamed, ami angrily took off the girdle and thtew it to iht Gfitn 
Knight, who takl, laughing, that hit clean confettloo tnadt ki« 
guiltloa. 

•• And I gif K kemintd, 

For hit b grene at my goune, Hir Ciawaynt/ 


** Corot hack now, to my cattle and keep Ike New Ytar.** *• Crod itwtfd 
you for your girdle, ** laid Gawaynt, " hut tiiict you art tkt lord of that 
land, 1 will atk ooly one r|ut»ti^ How name you your right oarot? 
and then no more.** IIU name, he takl, waa Btrnlak da W fiti - 
dtMtl, kb power wa* try might of Morgan la fay, who dwelt in tki 
bcMte and bad learnt much of Merlin, and waa Sir Gawaynt'i attnt, 
Anknr't half titter. She withed to try tke kaigktt, and grfofi 
Gnenevert to death with the grinnii^ bead. But come, m tm 
in roy kcMite, we love you for your truth.'* 

Gawaym; went hack to Arthur*! Court, and told hit admtnit, and 
gficied im the tear in hit neck that waa a tokenof uofoithfuliiM But 
the kkig oorofoned him. He had with him the green gl ird|f| and 
ftiiy ItMghl of Kfof Anhtif *i Court tbeoccforai woft a gietii beB for 
GinMyiii*a takes.* 


AfUiimtii lomificai never foil 'Hierf k « figmm 

••"lMiGawi.|rotaroliheG«roiKj%fo, att Afl^^ 
iMnifolh i|6aa.tk). % ib* viiaiof of •• Ikuly E«#fo AIM^^ 
tte-ediled froro Cotiou MS., Nero A, X, l» the IMiifo 
ipenro, % fttekaid Mortfo £iHy liglifo Ttit tfoefotVi^fSi^ 
i|||Mirod ei hfoik foviied i Shit. 
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“Mortc Arthurc," in 4,546 lines of alUtcrstife verse 
without rhyme, written in metre like that 
“The Vision of Piers Plowman.” We shall re- 
vert to it when wc return to Scottish poets ; and 
find it to l>c Huchownc's *‘Ccst of Arthur." The poem 
is from a MS. volume of verse and prose in English and 
lalin which is in the library of Lincoln Oilhedral 
It was chiefly co[tied by Robert 'rhornton, a native of 
Oswaldkirk, in Yorkshire, who was Archdeacon of Ikd' 
ford, in the dicKcsc of Lincoln. He wa.s living in 1459, 
for he ilicn, as an hdeacon, attested a deed 'I he iH>et of 
this “Morte Arthure” ap|»Toar hes his tale of the Round I'able 
with prayer to (lo<}, to give us grace to guide and gjveirf 
ourselves in this wretihed world, and that Cod will teach 
him to throw out words neither void nor vain, but pleasant 
and profitable to the people. He begins his story with 
Arthur, who has <:oni]ucred the chief jiari of Euro|K% now 
at Christims feasting with the Knights of the Round Table 
and his bishops in Caerlcon. At the feast on New Year's 
Day a senator of Rome enters, demanding tribute in the 
name of Sir Lucius iberius, the Roman Em|)eror. The 
poet makes the same confusion between Procurator and 
Emperor, Lucius iberius and 1 ^ that Barbour made at the 
beginning of his Bruce,” and that Andrew of Wynioun 
excused Huchowne for having made 

'fhis Introduces a talc of the wars against the Emperor 
of Rome, in which Arthur marches to Italy, fights battles 
on the way which are set forth in detail ; meets giants 
in dte ranks fighting against him, after a preliminary battle 
of his own with one grim gUnt, whom he fitidi, with his 
back to a great fire, gnawing a man's thigh bone. Chief of 
his knights is, in this poem, Gawayne. Arthur has por- 
tentous dreams i and, after he has tent tiibitte to Rome 
in the shape of the slain emperor carried upon an 
dephanty ai^ has advanced to be crowned in Rome-* 







CMtiy ilmys to do no hurt lo the landi of the BQ|)ei Ihr 
hoaA|S| 

** lH UNI i{mt« tbt ipiriiiietk, wt •()«<}« liot (ht Witirt { 
to t^k^i wJk it 

he has an ebliorate dream of the wheel of Forttme, which 
ligiiiAiis that he is wantetj to compMe the number of the 
Nine Wonhicik and his death ts near. He had left Modred 
in charge of ilritatn acd f^ucen tlumcvcre. A man comes 
in prb of a (>ilgrim» who proves to be his knight Sir Cradoki 
keeper of Cacrlcan. Me brings tidings of the treason of 
Modreti. Arthur turns l)ack with his knights ; oswomes 
at sea a fleet of the Danes, with whom Modred has made 
alliance; reaches the shore of Britain, (iawain lands ttx> 
hastily ; sixty thousatul arc around hi«i little bind ; he if 
slain m a great fight, by Mtxlred, who Inrwails the loss of 
the liest of Arthur’s krit^hts, Arthur withdraws to Cornwall, 
but first, having bndeti, he liemls over the dciul (bwaini 
wets his lirard in (bwatn’i blood, and follows to that last 
fight— of his own eighteen hufKlre^l against sixty thousand— 
in which Mcxlrml is sbtn ami hts force is overcome. But 
Arthur, wounded lo death, liaving thanked (kxl for hit 
victory, is taken to Gbstonbuiy, and alights when he bat 
entered the Isle of Avalon. A surgeon of Salerno searches 
hti wounds. I he king secs by the assay that he will never 
be toutid Me confesses ; f>atses on the crown to Constan* 
tyne, his cousin ; orders Modred's children to be sbin atid 
cast into the water. As for Guinevere— if she had well 
wrought, well betide her. She had token the veil at Caer* 
boo. So King Arthur died, and was buried at Gbstonbury. 

kfiig Anlittf*, as Meters sltgpi, 
lhat el Iktra blwk, ikt kyagi 
Aad ef ik Fiymwia, tiM firyiwa, prsyM^ 
•wllMljbaMlifegli^ 

lam Binaat tb kidf, M Ow Kr«^ 
««llMAfthMi.toilw Dea^ IdiloDiMi Eabeit 
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printed by Wynkyn dc Worde, there is a reference to the 
delight in inch talei, with a recital of subject s that intcr- 
weavfs the Charlemagne and Arthur romances with the 
romance of Alexander, and adds the romance of Troy — a 
very good metrical suggestion of the tales in chief request;— 

ftiM* roimnmmeo raikc newc 
Of giKxl knight^ strung and trcwir : 
or hry <tcdyi iiKn ivtk rotnjiftcc, 

Jkithe in KngtrUtwi •ml in France : 

Off Rowtlufid ami of Olyvei, 

And cd c^cfy du*c |»cf ; t 
Of AltiatKler and ClMrlrmam, 

Of King Arihur ainl cii Oawayn. 

How they were knyghtc* g'lml and curleyi ; 

Of Turpin ami of Ocier I inney^ ; 

Of Troy<J men rede in rymr 
What weirc thcr wa» in uklc tyme ; 

Of Kciof ami of Xctiyllok, 

What fidk titey tiowe in that (wet. 

In Frcnmhe Uiokjri tint ry« ii wrought, 

LeweiU menne knowe it turnghi ; 
lxwe<le rnenn*^ oinne Frenche mm, 

Anumg an homiryti unnethit on.X 
And neverthflc*, with glad chere, 

F'ck off hen that wedd^ here 
Noble iouttify I umlyratonde, 

Of doughty knyghtc* of Vngclonde : * 

Demand was greater, therefore, for the tales of i\rthur 
than for tales of Charlemagne 

The Turpin in this list was namelither to a fjitin pioae* 
romance written by some monk at an unknown dale before 

Sfvtfi Sages,** **Octamii,'* **Sir Amadai^** umI ** The UnBliag of the 
Bait*** 

• Mtay* 

t One of the twcJtt peen— ••doase pahs •-of CSwikongnm 

I BmdlyoiMt. 



fii« niMPMft.) 




«» 

llkt ytm lift, in whkh* ytar Pqw Cdlixiui cy|Rria% 

ccrtilicdl IIS itiihefitw ity. !t is a liiiJr t>klcT» ihttt(ot% iImii 
mif own immm if n inn erf romance, GeoftVey trf 
M«Miim>uih's '* Hiwory erf Kings." !t tWfis 

fmrfcsscd lo lie a ehnmicle wriiien by ‘ruf|Mii 
Arrhbtsbof) of Rhcimi, a fnend and secretary to Chirk* 
inigne, who wras firticnt at many of the scenes that he 
dcicTibetl, »ml u was called ** Jcmnnis 'turptni Utstom d« 
VitaC'irolt Magnt ct KoUndi." Because it was wmicn to 
encourage faith in the (.‘hurclh war against tnficklt, and 
reeefemc to the shrine of St. Janies at Coinjioiiclla, the 
Church vouihed for it* authenticity. It was by Arrhluihofi 
Turjim, “eiccllcntly skilled in sarrerl and profane htcrauire, 
(rf a genius ofuaily adapted to proise and verse . the advo 
cate of the fsjMnr, tieloscd of Go«rl in hts life and conveni* 
tton. who often hand to harwi fought the Saratent by the 
Enipcfof’t side, and who fkjurtshed under Charles and hw 
um lawns to the year of our laird eight humlred and 
thirl) llie author of this Komance Chronu le no doubt 
wove into Its strut ture the available tradition* of his time 
Hit work was turned into krtnch verse and proie, and into 
iaitm besameters, and it began the Kmei of taks of Chirk* 
magne’s peer Roland or OrUnda Among the fmtidinx 
of Cbaricfiiagne who apfiear m the romances of the four 
teenth and fifteenth centunet, by twelve of whom he wai 
Mippoied to go attended, were Ohvtcr, the ion of Rcgniei 
C^nt of Gennei— the Oliver who matched Roland lo doiety 
in hit deedt that when at bua they fought for five dayt on an 
tiland in the Rhine neither obuined the least advantifei 
whence the irfuaie **a Roland for an Oliver*** an e<|ital 
match of blow for blow ; Ficrabrat ; Sir Ottiel i Guerin P^he 
of lamine ; Ogier the Dane 

Fiefibna ffeios brachtitm or fieia hnchia, hom hia 
or fkioi fennoi m in the name Eraa^de^kt* m 
Sagliili Sir Femabru) gave hk bum to the noit popebi 
r « 
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^nted by VVynkyn dc Worde, there it ft reference to the 
delight in wich talei, with a recital of fubjects that inter- 
weaves the Charlemagne and Arthur romances with the 
romance of Alexander, and adds the romance of Troy-— a 
very good metrical tuggestion of the tales in chief request:— 

*< • romMmm men make newe 

or gcKxl knight<^ atnmg ancl irewc *, 

Of hejf (ktlya men ictk romance, 
liothe in Enc«Um! am) in France ; 

Off KoirrUAul aini of (Hym, 

And ol every cU»»e |>er ; t 
Of AUianHer ami Chailctnain, 

Of Ktni; Arthur am) id (iawayn. 

How tliry were knyghte* g'nid ami enrteyt ; 

Of Tarpin am) of (.Hrier Ikmcyn ; 

Of Troyif men reilr in rynic 
What wetre ther wi* in oklc lyme | 

Of Ector ami of Achyllea, 

What folk tliey tlowe in that jwea. 
in Frentahe iHioVya tUi» rym i% wrought, 
t^fweil^ menne knowe it nought ; 
l«ewc«l^ menn^ cuimc Frenche non. 

Among an homlryd unnethii on,X 
Ami ncvrrihelc*, with glad there. 

Fete off hem that wolde here 
Noide jouatta, I umlyotonde. 

Of doughty kttyghtc* of Yngclonde : * 

Demand was greater, therefore, for the tale* of .Arthur 
than for talcs of Charlemagne. 

The Turpin in this list was name-father to a Ijttin proie^ 
romance written by some monk at an unknown date before 

Seven Sages,** *^Octamii,* **Sir Amadas,** and ** The Hintiag oftlw 
Mftie.** 

♦ Many. 

t One of the twiAvc peert— ** douae pain "-nf ChaikaMgiMs 
I Hardly one. 
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lii« |«iir lift, in vlikK' jrenr Pofie Cftlixtut oflicto% 
cffttli«ci lit authentftcity. It ta a Uttk older, iherelbfii, tlmi 
oar own limous ijning ol romance, Geoffircy of 
MonnioitiliH “ Hiwory of Britidi Kingx.’' It 
pfofciacd to Iw a chron>ck written by 'rurpin 
AirhbiiHop of Rheimt, « fncml and tecrebiry to Chirk- 
inagne, who was jweaent at many of the scenes that he 
deicnM, and it was calletl ** Joannn 'lurpini Hitlorii de 
V'lU Caroli Magni et RoUndL** Uccause tt was written to 
encourage faith m the Church, w,ar against infidels, and 
fcvcrenre to the shrmc of St Janies at CoinjioitclUh *he 
Church vouched fur its authenticity. It was by Archbishop 
Tur|nn, “excellently skilled in sacred and profane bieraiure, 
of a genius eijuatty adapted to prose and verse ; the advo* 
cate ot the jHior, Ijclovcd of C»<kI in his life and convena* 
turn, who often hand to hand fought the Sanu ent by the 
Emfieror » side, ami who flourished under C 'harks ami hit 
•i*n I^tis to the year of our Ixwd eight hundred and 
thirty* *l1tc author of this RomanccChfoniilc no doubt 
wove into Its structure the available traditions of his time* 
Hit work was turned into French verse and prose, and tfito 
Ijitin hexameters, and it began the series of tales of Chirk- 
magne'i peer Roland or Orlando. Among the paladins 
of Charlemagne who apfiear m the romances of the four* 
tcenih and fifteenth centuries, by twelve of whom he was 
supposed to go attended, were Olivier, the son of Kegnier 
Cmnc of (ieiinef— the Oliver who matched Koland so clotely 
tn hit deeds that when at last they fought for five days on an 
isliind in the Rhine neither obtained the least advantagt, 
whence the phiaic **a Roland for an Oliver.'* an er|tiai 
match of blow for Mow; |^abrai;SkOniel; Guerin Duke 
Hi Ijorralne ; Ogier the Dane. 

fleribrit (ferox brachittni or feia brachia, from bit 
MMglli, Of fiom femim m in the ntme RrBi*de*kr, in 
Koi^ Sir reminhim) gave hk name to the moat popular 
r f 
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of the French Charlemagne romancet. It rematiif in i 
Proven^l vemion* and a French version^ in two MSSu 
of tlw fourteenth century and two of the fif- 
tcenth. A proie version of it was printed at 
Geneva in 1478, and Caxton’s “Lyf of the 
Noble and Crysten Prynce, Charles the GretCf’’ printed 
in 1485, was a translation from that French prose ver- 
•ton of Fierabrai M. Gaston Paris has pointed outf 
that Ficrabras is an exi»anson of an earlier poem, 
** Eakn/' with the scene of action changed to Sfjain, and 
with improvements in the story. The f)ocm of “Balan” 
lp{>ears in English as the romance of “The Sowdon 
of Babylon/* { Sir Feruinhras ” is a translation from the 
later ^^Fierabras." Its one MS.$ has date and place of origin 
suggested in an interesting way. Its parchment covers are 
made of old parchment documents belonging to the busi< 
ness of the diocese of Exeter. One touches the carrying 
out of a nomination by the Po{)e to the vicarage of 
Collumpton, the nomination being dated in May, 1356. 
Another piece of parchment in the cover records dial the 
Pope’s decision had been read one Sunday in 1377, before 
mass, in the chapel of Holne, on the consecration of a 
burial-ground there, which the V’tcar of BuckfasUeigh had 
regarded as infringement of the rights {jertaining to his 
pidsh church. These parchments, that referred to little 
matteis settled, became wi^ paper pertaining to the 
diocese of Exeter, to which the tramlator of ^'Fierabras” had 
•ocesB, and which he used ; for part of hts own MSw is 

* **])er Romaa voq Fembfit provtaialiKh, hnaaigBfebiii vw 
Ewnsaoel Bdtker/' Berlm, 1819. 

t Hiitohe Poliiqiia de Chaitesgat.”’ igfiS* 

% Edited In 1854 for the Roabnii^ Ci«li» hvm Ow M!L is lltt 
of Sh Thoinas Pbilllppe. 
lAihait IIS.33,intk BodWaa. 







Wfiltcii on the pMchmcnt of Its cover. The poem imti 
tndkaltt that it was the work of an ectletisitic, its paidh* 
ment cover thus tndiaitet that he was of Exeter, aii 4 that 
he maik hk vcnioa after 1377, in the time when Chaticw 
was at work upon bk Cantcrburjr Talcs. 

711 / (4 

««i flaiia. wH(» (lm«c ihc ChritatAti* frcnn ihe Ifi47 Iju&l aiiHil, (of tkc 
•lat o( the Ckrtituui*, denrorml KonMe. la iht iiMttig Mowm 

** VVlitii ffith *n4 frW4 vtxen gay 
And every wight detircth her Hitt, 

When lovera tdepm with «|)en ryt 
Ai BightiagaJea 00 greii4 tree, 

And tiMt dtaire that they could fly 
Thai they m%him unh their Ime ht,** 


f>*t— went to the noudi to hunt, amt when he retted after lnitithi||^ 
fodcr a tret upm a height, he law a ihip near nhort. It waa a iMp 
that had g«)fic out with great trtaiuie fron Bahylon, awl had bata 
tdMI of a great |Mirt of it try the komaiM. llalan vowed to Mahoiaed 
aund Aftolyii that he wouKI d^roy alt the iabahilaotx of Kiniia. 

Th^ Balan wnmnoned all hit trilrotary kloga, and tevtn hmidfwl 
•hi{ii carried hi* foroe to the mouth of the Tiber, The chief ehip, with 
two tdolt wt in the maiotofr to menace Chriitiao docirtiit, waa fttttd 
ioc the Soudon him«etf with hia aon Ftrnmbraa King of Akaayndria* 
•nd hk dangbief Kkartpaa The country aliout Kotne wta wnwed { 
the Pci|w'i council advkol that help ahouhl be wiught fiooi Omkarngm, 
A hmw Romaii, $aharyx« led a Mieceiafui lally agalnat the Sarw*tfKi, 
•ad alew mule than ten ihouaand of them. Lukafere . of ttogdat, brought 
imo the Snmeen camp ten Ihouaand captive maidena fmm the cott»try 
round. To avenge the dafimi, they were all alain. LakaftreMked ht 
Ida wila Ihc Soodon'i daughiev, Flovipat. In retem he would bring 
CSiaileaMcneandhklwWve|wefachaMbefomll^^ FkfffMM 
mnauffhlm when he achievod that advarntiwe. He wnaeifit hy 
wWi iMity thoaaand men to aaMidi Roaw. The amanll was kwehtd 

If adecpdflch. ik Malaw coaaarM UmSinHim mdllap llatlM 

wih Tlwt w« done neat day t hnf the mmmk wm Omlmi If 
He Imve iaheryi. On the third day it waa Iijmmw IlMt Marys 

w e r m iB | i U i«lV. Tktli«isa» MdiatMMr llMihK«rite 
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Komini tnd when li« had come oiti tttey went in, at tf it were hiimeir 
retumhig, wheivby they got pottcMMon a tower. Haliarff was iHiit 
out and alaJin by l^tragot of Elbiopia« who wat a ttroog king, with a 
head like a boar*» and a great mace itrong at ttecl. 

The Pope and the Komant were agrecJ now to teek help from 
Charlemagne The Suodon of liabylon made a great atiauit with 
enginci devited liy Sir Mahon, and takl part of the walls of Home in 
ruin. Estfugot with his great mace imute the city gales into three 
fragments : 

“ In he entered at the gale. 

The |M>rle*cullis they let down fall ; 

Me wecnwl he liad come tw late, 

It imot him through heart, liret, and gall.” 

Tlie Pope reaottred on a itrong lally. This after tlte death of Salwryx, 
would be a great lurprise. *1 wenty ihouiaml ihould rush out, and ten 
tbotttand remain to guartl the city. .Sir Kerumbras going hii roumh, 
diacomed the movement in Home, an hour licfore daybreak, and 
sounded the alarm. There was a great fight. The Pojw came, behind 
his Iwnner. Sir Ferumbras t>ore him down, IwUeving him to he an 
emperor, but crietl ihamc on him when he rcmovcii his heiroet to kill 
him, and saw hu shaven crown, llie Pope w.!* sent back to hit 
{waycra at a priett whom Sir Ferumbrat thought it were shame to ilay, 
and he returnerl with only five thousand, leaving fifteen thousand on 
the field. Then Iipre* who had chiige of the chief gate of Rome made 
conditions with Ralan for its Iwtrayal. He let in the .Saracens, Imi Sir 
FemmlMrat had his heatl struck off and carried on a spear liefote him to 
St. Peter*!. There they made spoil of all the treasures of the Church. 
They ipoilesl also all the city and burnt all ihejr could. Then for three 
months Ilalan rejoiced, burnt frankincense to hia idol^ and held 
festiinl 

** Serpents in oil were fried 

To serve the Soodone withal ; 

* Antranan ! Antrmrian 1 * they cried, 

Utal iignifyth ' Jpyt genesak.’ ** 


Sir Gny of Bnigumly, sent in advance by Charlenutgiie, now ounc 
into the waited land, and found all an wasted that he hnd to wait for 
the miiii army of Charlemagne, which followed him. There wm 
groM fighting between Sir Ferambiai, Sir Lnkalnne, and the StmoHi 
kai|^itii«nd the Imights of Charkmigne bended by Koland and 
la the int giett baitk Sir Ferumbras In Bako, hk fother. 
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tlm iMr iktil mmtf thM» titel,* *i'i4 firtn im 

belfik HaIiiii ftiWtiMl mm h(M4« of Kit Kk |tiill 

a 'Miaiicf, aixl ciix:lvr«l Fcttimiirt* iiiain <o |H« attat^k upti iHo CKtIi* 
liaiai It ii fnnm (Km pmt iKai tlw okl nory i* lottl ia tim Roiniac* iof 

haUwt hk army io a mmA, ami went fiwntani ii4»K 
Yen (»4ti»wm mtc» lYie camp of (. hat lentaijirH;, wWfr he chaUeii{{e4 
to tingle hgKt koiamt. Uliviei. t«ay of liurgtiinily, Kictiatiii of Nor* 
mamly, Duke Narmes aiwl t tgiei the l»6nc. k*4aiMi k«l itt*l than 
a f|iiarrel with i lurlnna^ne. am! refutcii. Ixt yImi ohi knight* ha 
hail pal»e«l go ami tliow ilteir worthincta. l hariemagnc tiruek hint 
cm the ami Ik <Iicw hi* twnml, Imt the Itartm* came lietwcen 

iKcm. Olivti wat in be<l wounded, but rote for iIk fray, Frruttilirn* 
a^keti him hia narar. ami whm he tahi it wat (kneiyt, Mrorned Io 
fight with an unknown youth. Oliver launtcii Keruntbri* to lutifte, 
Ihrfi hcl^ictl him to lace on hi* helmet, Imwed to him couife<mHly, amJ 
a hicrcr liuttle (Kgan. to (Ik c«««tr«c of It Ohm cut from the •Mhlia of 
FcnttttWa* two liotttr* of a pecicm* l«*)m that hung ihete, tctietl tliem» 
amt threw ilKm into the I ttiet. After e<|ual liatlie for nmie h<iiit», iKa 
two kmght* fe*t«i.{. Ohier then lohl who he waa, ami the Imiile waa 
feiurweil with gfratet fury, IccauK Ferumlm* rmtemlierrd that Olivif 
Kart »tatn an umcic hi\ Fwiythar King id Italy. TKc end waa tKtt 
Fcfttinbraa ykhlcd tKowe ami arm* to Oliver — 

** 1 am M> Hull I may not atoride ; 

I put me alt in thy grace : 

My go*U iirn fahe l»y water ami kmit, 

I renyc them all, here in thia ptaev ! 

Daptimi now wot 1 Ijcfi." 

Hut mm iKe Sameena advanoed, amr! Ferofnlwa* mm ptaoerl under an 
dive tree. Edand, deniring to Kelp Olivet, Kora all Indore hitn, Imt 
Ki«' Immvc wris klllml umler Krm, .and he had hsft btKind Kli |paal •vrofti 
thafindale. TKe ccanitu'^ tw'ord Ke had netiad Krdbr in hi* Kan^i lit 
'waa. Midt pflfCNMar. Oliver, wrfKiiig to lave EdaiMl, waa alio tui* 
iMifiad aid iaK«i. They «««» KriMfKt tai|«flwr Kclbtu LnKaftttt wH 
moK tKam Mtm the Smdun, Wben flalaii .Kcaed wKo they «vii, Kf 
mmmlli tlatt iKty aKowM dir nnt twwniiif j but tKli emiiMtl ««i 
cK a^f id . Ky ndticit d Kk dangKirt Flnripna. TKity ««• to Kt hafit. aa 
KMli^fM FitfWMi^ •«! to Milvt Ki a fKu«m» anlii 
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returned. Cliaricnuigiie, uetowtiitc, Had (bund Ferumbraa and lawad 
H» Ufe t ArchbiiHop TurfiHi waa t<d<( lo Instruct him, and he was bap* 
tiiad by the name of Flureyn, which he did not uie cotniiuiiily, tintilt is 
hii old a|c» he had left the wan. 

Roland and Oitver were in a dungeon under a gaiden by tlie tea, 
whete at high tide the teaowater Bowed in u^Km tliem. Fioripas braid 
their grtains and pitied them. Because her gorernoM, Marigoonde, 
would not help her to relieve the pfisoners, she asked the govemm to 
took down at the play of (K»r(toises and when she dul so, puslted her 
over, so that she wai drowne«i !lhe askcil the gaoler to help her to 
relieve the prisunen, anil when, instead of doing »o, hr was going to 
toll the Soudon of what she had asked, she knticked hit braini out with 
a great key hanging at his l>ack. Then she tohi her fathet that she 
had killed the gaoler for fenling the |>rt»iiners, and asked to have them 
in her care. This being granted, she took them into her own chamber, 
bathed, and fed, and restctl them. 

Charlemagne tent his [>eeft to c««nmand restoration of his nefshewt, 
Roland aiul Oliver. Babn sent in like manner twelve chief Saracens 
to command restoration of his son, Ferumbnu. The two bodies of 
ambassadors met and fought. The Saracens were defeated, and the 
)wers, having cut oH the Saracens' heads, went on to the SiHidon carry* 
ing the heads with them. Balan vowed that they should die as soon 
as he had dined. Flori^sas asked that they might be i}»rcd lilt jifter 
the meeting of a council, and that in the meantime she might tw their 
gaoler. This was granterl ; and i^e brought them to her chamlier, 
where they found Roland and CMivcr. and where she asked which ol 
them was l^r Guy of Burgundy. She was enamoured of him for bis 
ikeda. She wished to Iwcumc a ChrtMian and be his wife. Sir Guy, 
after some douU, was {wrsuaded to agree to this. She drank to him 
and he to her. It was agreed that they should atUck the Soudoo 
when at dinner. 

Before dinner Tukafere came to see the priiontri, and finding 
the door shut, broke it open. He found nothlpg to tuspect. He 
asked the peers bow they amused thenmKes between menla tt the 
cotttl of Charlemagne, lliey jousted, they mid, caroBcd and aang, 
ibol daili, ami played at ch^ ** 1 will teach you a new play,** 
he takl. He hung a live coal at a pole. They were to blow the imat 
about towards one anotber. He blew the coal into the hmg btaid of 
Duke Naymea, and burnt it to the akin. Dnkc Kaymei iiiiwdl n lug 
fbn the hearth, struck Lukafete a Mow that tot hii cyn uni, then 
Ihiww Mm on the hearth, aod held him down with a fiie-foilt aal9 bt 
waklmifil todintli. After iMi to {men iiMI Mto Balan% hail and 
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•lew tl) fUCffil iiliA Ik'luMtlf. vHo mM i»f vIikW !« Hi* 11114 
of iN •••••Im* The kn^litt then weit bcikfvtl in IkiktA*! aunlci 
wfikli tbef Iwy. 'nMTwerr Ml b« itanrtil cwl, hut FkMri|«i IhmI i 

mtfjk fiftlif iliAt MiMiif tt (m (ti« nett l«rrfi<y*f(Mr lM«itt% tHe tninf^f of 
•nfcmc who «mre it twl (br • firw minatn, Tht H<wtU)ii, iviiiftii* 
ilii*, lent t ekrw ibitf ikiwn the chimney intw hit HinglitirNl 
dunoiier ii» itt«) k. He tuid u niwit«l hl« iwnif, when Fteiri|Wi 

•wdite. KolAnit. hmurifift her cti^ citin'tl in time t» cut nd tht 
ihicf • htnd, aik! ihnm Hit wncthlett My «Mt ui wimiiiw. Ihtt| «lA* 1 
the girdle tmt Aattinil the Umty» aimI m Imt. 

Mticli •tlveninre Mkmred with a gient aiv! a giiuitrtti. uni treteherief 
of Gtnekm, the fatnc fieri. Chuieinagne, like i'oriolAnus f<4kiwiiig a 
fjring hott of SAiacrnt, wet thut eloiit wiihm the gale of their fotlteia 
of Mantrihie. Then (iAitciim tanl that Charlemagne wat feitontfi 
Kotaod ami we«c deaul t the errmn, thcrtfore» wa» hit by right, 
ami he commamiol a retieat to Fiauce. The retreat wai tiegwn, when 

** Feminhraa with a« in htmd 
Mightily twakc ofi the gate i 
Thett might laat him none iron iioiid f 
lie had near hand come icm late. ** 

So Ferambrat ■a«c«l C hat Icmagtw, ami won the itcaMirea of tht foftrtii, 
ChaficeMfM ttahomeii the .Soodoo of tUbilooc, ami waa ahcwl tw oil 
off hit head when Fentinbraa prayed that hb faihti might not die am 
bafNlMML lie «a* taken, therclbfc, a priMiier to the outk of Aigremot, 
bioetpai brought (run Komc to CharlemagM tht naaml reiia iak«« 
Ifoni Sc Petcr’a. Archltahop Torfiin wa» attmnioiitKl to makt ready a 
giaat vat for the hapumig of the Soadon Ualati, bat arbtii Ittfoa waa 
hfoagbt to hb baptiam, be itiack the archbiihop aod tpat in tht wattf. 
lit wai thctrforc caccaltd. Fkttpaa wai mstned to Sir Gay. Chufo* 
aMgnt htooght tht telka to the cbarchea of l*ariA ami St Danyt 
GiMioa w»» hangod on a high gibbet at MontfaiKoi}, 

In tbe Auchifikck MS* it found a romance of Edand'i 
combat in Sfwin with a great giant Frrragiuk forty feel biglii 
•ent hf the Soodeti of Babylofi to cbalfenge 
diarlewagnt and bii pern. Ferragut picked 
bit int antagonitt, Ogtei tbe lianck firm bit 
|ioiie» and carried btm off tinder bit ann lo the cattle iff 
Vmm He did tim lanmiHtb other perm; tiMtt 
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knightf at once. But Roland held him in battle for a 
day, escaping from his blows, but unable to wound him 
with his good sword Durindale ; and for another day, unable 
to wound him with a knotted club. At noon they rested, 
and the giant snorted in sleep so uneasily, tltat Roland gave 
him case by putting a stone under his head for pillow. 
The giant, considering that a friendly act, chatted and told 
that he could only l>c wounded through the navel 'I'hcn 
Roland attempted his conversion with a b.tttle of theology ; 
and when the giant had heard all, he said, Now let us try 
in battle which is right. Roland, hard presscnl in the hght, 
jirayed, and was hel|H,*d by an angel to the victory. 

In the same MS. is a fragment of the romance of** Sir 
Otuel” Charlemagne had a strong enemy in the Saracen 
"Sir OtM«i Garsie, who, when C'harlemagne sat with 

his peers at a great festival, sent as his messenger 

Ot-cl 

“To K}x«k with Charles king of this loml 
An<i with a knight that bight Kulomi, 

Ami with another hight Olyvere. 

Kmghi6» hdlilen without peer ; 

and to defy them in the name of Mahoun. Otuel was so 
insolently bold, that a knight threw him down and took a 
knife from the table to stab him. But Otuels coat of mail 
could not be pierced, and he leapt up fiercely, drew his 
sword Courrouge, and cut down the offender. Charlemagne 
heard Otuel’s threat from Garsie that, unless he became 
Garsic’s vassal and renounced Christ, France would be 
ravaged with Are and sa^. Roland listened calmly to 
Otuels proud insults, a fight was arranged, and Otuel de> 
dared himself nephew to Ferragus, whose death he meant 
to avenge on Roland. A stout fight is then described with 
relish<»a fight on a peninsula resembling the old Scandi- 
navian ** holmgangr.” At the most critical part of the 
combat Charlemagne and all his people prayed that the heart 
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of Otwrl might be turned, and he be made a Chriatiaii* A 
white dove then dcicemieti on the helmet ot Sir (Hucl He 
retreated a few step!^ demandeti jiarlcy, and offered to 
fomake hia gods tf he might wed the king’s daughter 
BeUicent. So the two knights became as brothem ; and 
Charlemagne said that, with four such knights as Roland, 
Oliver, Ogicr, and ( Hue), he might defy all Saracens. But 
there was fieri c romance war with King Oarsie, full of 
{lerils and hairlweadth escapes, to be brought to a tri* 
umfdiant end before the wcilding. 

Free play of the imagination was in many an inde- 
pendent story of romance. ** Meylas, the Knight of the 
S«‘an ” iC'tgne s|)eU Sygne). was translated from 
French in the bttcr days of the writing of 
“Fieri Plowman,” into North Midland un- 
rhymed alhicraiivc verse, and became after the fifteenth 
renter)’ a romam c in English. 

A'ifmimf 9jl tkt Ckrmlfri Atstfm* 

Betlrire, wife of King Oryms, wai chiMlett. Iter htulsind grkvfd 
when be wsw a woeiuin with twins. Slit iot<l him thtt no wernum emitij 
htve twins by one httibAnd. she hAil hrrwrtf lis ions And a itAiightef 
At one iMfth, each with a ttlm chAin Alsiut the neck. The kinf'i 
mother MAtibryae eschAitged them tor a Ittier of puppies, And sent her 
min MAfCtti to drown the children. Hut he cnold not do it ; so he 
wrsppcd them in hi* Ruintlc, laid them down, and went his way. 
MitAhryne showcil the puppies to King Oryens, end Asked that the 
ijmem shcmhl be bumi. 

Thenne she leyde, * Let brenne her snone for kwt b kt bciti,'— 

* ffome^ she b my sredited wyfe, fulle trewe ss t went, 

As I hAfv li«»klt her er Hs, our lord so m« heipe 1 * 

* A, kowtmle of kinde/ quod the, * And combred wreedit t 

Woli you sreme wrake to hem pit hit desefueth?*— 

•Dnmt. humt take Iwne ky ielfo,aiid sene bet wher he lykefli, 

So hu < «• kh nope, whit may 1 icyt §«<•?*“ 

The wickeil moiiirr p«t the Qaetii hi piteii, wheii sfat lay 
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tleven ytan. the FoftitcT diicovtred (he chOdien, who 

had hem (bond and lated Ivy a hennk and miracakwnty ^ffslded 
by a hind. Marent, iicing qiientiooed, toid the (rath, and had 
hii eyet {xit out. The Fore«ter wai sent to kill the children, 
and bring to Matabryne the tiivcr chaini. fie (bund lix only, 
one beir^ away with the hermit. When he took their chitm 
oflT, the children became iwaot. Matabryne gave the chaint to 
a goldamith to Iw made into a cup. Half a cl^n waa enough to 
make a cup ai heavy aa the aix. He returned the cup and half 
chain, keqnng the other hvc; and the Queen gave him the half 
chain with hit pay. Then the urged that Queen Ikalrke ahould Iw 
burnt i and when the King yielded to tlua, an anga) came to the 
hermit, told him the caae, leuic him christen, aa Hetyat, the child who 
wai to do iiatllc for hia mother. And the child of twrlre yean oki 
was chriitened, and taught what a mother wa», and what a hone wax, 
and bow }ieop!e fought. And he fared forth and came to ilie 
burning, and war armc<i and knigiitnl, ao<l waa id on the King'f 
bone Feraunce, and there was given him a shield with a croas on 
it. Malkedras the Forester was armed against him, and while they 
fought tlie church bells rang of ihemscives. And the child Knight 
cd the Swan warned Malkedras to beware of the cross on his shield. 

** * I charde not ►y croyK,* quod Malkedras, * ^ valwe of a cheryt t 
For I shall ch<q>pe it full small ere Knn« H werke ende.' 

An edder iprooge out of hn sheJdc and in his body ipynnethci 
A fyre fruscheth out of his aoys and frajne out his yen t 
Thenne he stryketh a stn>kt, Cbeualert Assygne, 

Euen his sholder in (woo and down in to ke herte. 

And he boweth hym down and geldeth up fc lyfe 

It k Matahiyne who is burnt. Five diains art got from the gold- 
■nith and plac^ on the necks of five swans, who return to human 
shape. But for the sixth swan there ia no chain. He remained always a 
swan, and it was doole to see the amrrow that he made.* 


* This lomasicie, of which the unique MS. ll in the British Muaewm* 
Cotton MSS., Caligula A i, waa firW edited in iSao by Edward 
Vtnwii Utteraon for the Roxhurghe Club, only fifty oo^ hciitg 
printed. It was re-edited for the Early EagUih Text Socieiy in ififiB, 
with a FitTaec, Notci, and Gkwmrial tadci, by Hewy II. 
of Exeter CoHcge, Oxford. 
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There ti« three lefMiriUc versions of the romtnoi of 
** and of each of them only one 

known manuicripl.* 

Sir 

Ktiie Meksfer of SkHf «ra« chtl«tim, ant) nui4« hit nefthew 
bit heir, flit ttuttr mu tii«rri«tl to lh« l>uke of C«blifia. They ha*! Ml 
only dtughtei who, at hftetn. liy thetf tWaiK, wai t*imcni« of Calalirlat 
ami, for the of the lamt, miu»t we«i. She wat ^nroiwl, and wtfuld hiMt 
for her hu^liaml the hett warrior in the w\>rM. That waa, of cmirie, to he 
tpoMerion who wat the tndy wm of llrrmogenet King of Ajpali*. 
Ipocoetlon, after he ha<l lieen carefully mmirttcted by Tholowtcn, heard of 
the beauty of the Princeit of Calalwti, ami oUtaincLl leave to trawl tliat hi 
might «ce the world, amt c«{>eclally that he might »ervr that pfinceit. 

He went to her with hir tutor Tholoroen, in gftal niagnifleeiiet, 
coomled hU name. plea^NsI her eye, ami berame her rtipfiearer. 
The |>rince««*i cimvin jAwm Wcame itrongly aftachetl to him. Hi 
had Uvwght with him three greykatmlik, and proved him<flf a 
nHiW aecom|dtidievl hunuman. When he had niuih mtetevierl iht 
prineem he left her until, Iter marriage tring e«4ential to tlNt 
Catahrians her haml wa* the prUe of a loornament, predM 
over hy her uncle Meleager. JfMMMihin toidc with him thftt 
Mceda, wtth ti*(ytang» of white, rctf, tml Idack ; three grtyhoamta, 
white, red, and bUrti, of which Sit THolmnen tcidk prlratt chargii 
and a mtnlen who wa* near of km to him. He met Meleagif hiuil* 
lug ia the formt. put himiclf on (amilkf tenna with Meleager and hit 
bat |jrofe«i<d only to go out hunting m each of the thtit days 
of the toumameni, wtieo he changed hit dreia, and wa* the vkfor it 
the tuumament in bit three oofourt MieciiMiirely of white and red and 
hlacfo Ifoi into the pokev each day he retumed at from hunting, with 
the rawe eaught by hi» greyhoamlt. tCacb day he revealed himidf to 
hit frtmd Jaeon only. He departed, having charged the halt of hh bn 
b the city to go to the challetigiag of the Itiu and make pmenti, aa 

* Cbe, the fongcAi and hkmi importaM, though a very cnreteM aopy, 
ii MS. tfOOg b the Chetham Uhrary at MancheiCer. Another ft tha 
Mailelaii Mii Tha third ii a pMchaM»i Ml of Iht end «l the 
foWWitMh cenmry, Ml 15, b the liheary of the Maiv|afi of Mh A 
ffiy ihonMgh etmly of IpoeMdcm hai Imen laiely nude*^** IpoKiidMi 
lidMi Em^hot ienrheiimigin ewe Eugen Kxdtibg,** Eftiiin, f|||^ 
With Mmm bti u dne t ofy dhewMbn of the potm and ita tesl% bgii 

gluailf nai Ibgpiiib, 
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directdi bjr him, of Uie armi and hornei of the three knightt who were 
one. 

Then he departed. Ilti father died ; hii mother told him that he 
had an elder ktHher. who wai born before her marriage^ ami gave 
him a ring that he would know whenever he mw it ; thcteforc Ipomcdon 
ihould wear it alwayi. l|x>mcdon went to the t oirt of Me>.tgcr diogutsed 
a» a fool, gave pleaaure, and was told to go to meat lie dkl so, on 
condition that he might have the next advenruic. A dam«et on a white 
male, with a dwarf at her side, came from the Frince»s of Calabria 
to aik help against the violence of Duke Geron of Seticny. an odtimt 
•ttttor. lyioaiedun claimed the duke's priMnisc, but the damsel di»* 
dalned taking a fo>l for cham|>ion She depailc<l, Imt {(XMinetfon 
fditowed. .She tmtk no he«sl of him. but again, again, and again, on 
three tuccessisT nights, the seeming fmd proiecte\l her from outrage On 
the third night it was the brother of Duke Gerun himself whom he 
killed. 


** All wa* black that he had on, 
both his horse and his weed.'* 

Ipometlon put on the armour of Geron, ami then the damsel knew 
him and made approaches to him ; but he still profetseil himself by his 
acts a madman and a fool. In the armour of Geron's brother he over- 
came Geron in sight of the princess, who looked on from a high tower, 
and fled down the river, believing it wus Geron who bad overcome. A 
kn^ht of hen, Capaneus, an I other knights, battled on her behalf 
against the stranger. In the fight his gauntlet was atmeit off, and 
Capaneuisaw the ring U}>on His hnger. Here was the kmg-Iost brother, 
and the seeming brother of Geron. the seeming fool, the white knight, 
the red knight, and the b'ack knight, all svere one t The end, of 
omirii«i was that the imncets came ashore, and 

** On the mmrrow when it was day 
They husked them, as I goti say. 

Towarrl the church, with game and gtea^ 

To mike that great aolempn ic. 

The Archbishop of that land 
Wetlded them, 1 tmderstaoi].** 


Here the original trouv^re has used names Irom ihe 
Hoiy of Thebes and other cla^kal romance^ and fpomedon^s 
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acting as fool at the court of Meleager has a ^mily like* 
ness to a chief feature in the romance of “ Rotwirt of Sicily,** 
VVhat shall be said more in die enumeration of this host 
of talcs? 1 will desiril)c only one other, 

“ Octavian,'' which has come down to us in a 
southern and a northern version. 

OcUvian ha*! been five yean Em^wcroi in Rome, when he w*i 
«e<td«d in Rarb tiy I’iiiw Ciement to KUnaiince, the fair white 
dat^htcr of l>aip!>er» of France. Tliey hat! iwim, whom the 
Pope chritteited Florent aD*i Octavoin. But the Emperor *» mother 
toki him that no woman could have twina try one htHlmnil, and th.it 
the oirA’s knaw wa« the father of urtie of the two, an«l die f»t»ely ««»«• 
trived to make what ithc «atd *eeni clearly true. (,)uecri Kioraunce with 
her two »oiu were |>ut in a txirrrl to tw tiurni, Ink in spile of the 
trginipi of the wtekei mother, the Emfieroi irlrntetl, *o Floraooce 
and her two wm* were id out lo lie left in a wiW formt where wild 
beail* were m»fiy. There die taw a well, and wit flown l»y it to hill» 
her chikirtn. Ink while uivlretaing them ahe fell auleep for gfkf. A 
Irntale ape then carried uA Fkwmt. Bui a kniglK fought with the apt 
and tooh the child. The kntghf felt amrmg rmitawn in the wood, who 
looh the child and the knighit palfrey. A (nalmcr ten foot high, who 
wai a strong Iwicher in I’arit* txMtghi the child of tlie outlaws, ami 
tooh him to Park. 

A Ikmem ran off with the other chikl. The diitremcd mother 
foltowcd on her palfrey. A griffin in learch of prey carried off 
hoch Ikmem arwl child and Aew with them to an blatid, where the 
liooem killed and ate the griffin, whelped, and gave mck to the ehitd 
Oetaviin, whom ahe loved more than her two wheJpe. The diatrfsiid 
mother oUne to the city { where she lived, by aeiltng her |eweli and her 

• The aontheftt Engliah errsiofi of ** Octaekn ** k in a paper MS of 
ihemMdkorthcfinecnihccmttryfCoUimMm.a The 

•oitheiw vmiMNi it in tvO' MSS., of which one (Binhciip Moiw*# M'S., 
Ma htPl* bin the libcufy of the t'niveriiiy of C«mhfl%t, awl b of Iht 
OHiiw half of the fifteenth ceniary t (he other of Iht middle of Iht 
fKMtwy, b b the Thotmon MS., in the Uhnuy of lineoltt Celhodfal 
Beih eteokini give the poem in rhymed eliophe, hot the form of iiio|ihi 
b not the .time fin bolli. There itonBr one known copy tA ih* 

■hit that k b 'the 'Bodkkn, M'l llemm, 'KKs 
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ptifrtjp, till ttw »« t bound for Jctuiftfom and itUcid avajr ia it 
Ten oi Ihe taifon^ on tbt way, iriiitad an inlafid where they aaw a nan 
child, white aa a twin, suckled by a iionm. When they told the 
wonder, ** that is my chlid,*' said htoraunce. Site was taken to the 
island, brott|;ht her child away* the ikmess following thrmigh the tea, 
and child and lionets were taken on tmard the ship. They went to 
Jenutikm, where the child throve, and was always followed about by 
the tame lioness. When the boy was hfiren he was knighted. 

Meanwhile Florent at ParUwas sent to fair alien years (dd with 
two of the botcher*! kine, and the butcher*! son Bonnefoy for hb 
comptnion. He was to lie beaten if he Mdd them for lets than sisty 
ihiUings. On the way, Florent met a wiuire wirh a siwrrowhawk that 
caught his fancy, and exchanged both liullucks for the hawk. When he 
came home he was licaten by Clement the liuttlicr, Ihh he was allowed 
to keep the hawk, and should be thrashe<J if he safferecl it to die for 
sraot of meat. Soon after, seeing Florent idle, Clement woukl put him 
to another laidness. He should he a money-changer. He was sent 
out to make exchange of ten gold florins. He gave them for a black 
colt to a young mao who had stolen it. When he had come home 
tiding hii colt, he was beaten mure than before. But the butcher's 
wife MW that the boy must have been liom of gentle blood, and got 
the truth from her husband of his purchase from the ouibws in tbe 
wood. She remembered the exiling of Queen Floraunce and her buya. 
Tbis must be one of them. Clement the huicher thought the mme. 
Frofll would come of this The boy should be no more beaten. He was 
fomiihed with hawks and hounds, though many blamed the butcher 
for fall ton. Florent won tbt prise at wrestling, excelled all men in 
putting the stone. He was loved by the King of France and by all 
Ihkiii. The Soudon of Babylon dros'e Octavtan tbe Emperor and 
Other fillers of Christemlom into France, and had brought with him out 
of Eg)^ a terrible giant, Guymerrant (otherwise Corntoian *) who 
ohaUeoged the Christians to ImtUe. One of the twelve pecn was cMl 
•t the flrit mault, and the giant mid ** This it nought, send mon.” 
Before long he had slain all the twelve dutepert of France. But Fforeot 
dreamt every night that the Queen of Heaven set him on a hone, and 
bide him rkk agelnst her foe. So Clement went to ofTer Florent n a 
dinmpioQ. Florant waa knight^ Fforce combat k dcaeiibed, Floivnt 
MbMiplMd at last and ovtnhiew the giant, and ciR off Ids bend, tad Made 

*** This if the vaUant Cornish man 
Who alev the gitni Cormoraii.** 

/miHkmaJmr. 
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•dt Slit Milt kt iMltt tkt ik ikwlit k kMrt if *k utit k • 
ItM Sjr Ik fiirttnitH fk kftiiif tkt «r»t |«iki 4 k kf . Tk 

Itat mm fkkdl k k* Sf ’’k Ht«f» io4 ik «tiil tmtit to I'loftit tn 
mm in t ktil aail cwrvy kf twtjr. lit dul ax Sk wm iStiiMMit 
k Ikii ia4 laatrid. Tk kaikm ht«mt taal k«f tk |wli| 
•mi wttt Im Sttikf kip t«» llilr|k«a. 11m tk tak icl)« k« (' k mt i i l 
Ik kkickr ticfittM ik Sifadkm «>f a kwaal kiiai tkl Iwt 

• mioofii for »trt. Tk katka futcct lawt iVtk i« mkS OimlMifii 
fkl tk ol llorrat «a« ufMralSnf . Ht amt ik IClof af 

francetmt ik atwi trn gtrai kmli «fft wfit in 

ckim to lbS)ikin. Tk kiadlufi rtmatnd in (tafict« but Ckmmt 
•actfidl with ik Soialoo'i daughtrr. 

\lkfi thnc taUngii cvaclmt jfrutaWin. wkte FlaratitKc bvtd with 
kf ant 0<;ta%Min. who hat) pui hu iaxu-t* in Mftmmf ami wa* vlctorki* 
in til awwaatiii, tk King of JcruMUroi faiani a hiwi to lavf dtriattn 
dlonx ami young f>cla*wa nti. kmarr iwwrrf. I hey ra«t)W4i at A«ft, 
•ml w«f« f«aAty agitio*t tk Umiing of tk HmaraiM who had tk fkt* 
Ika fwaoncfi un rl n ipr 1 kfc wa« a gttti kttk m wha h tk kiMWi 
wna akin ( Iwt ihr Sararmi weft drwruytti ami tkir piMiiwfa art fitit, 
ami Octafiaii and hkomt wne fanMnt* kto«% Afta tk ktfk tk 
Emiwfur went kcli to Eatix Tk Siwakin’t hum} wna cut tf ami 
amt to k art np oti a logh tower of Huomt. 

Ukn Cid^t fk ktekf^ who had Ikl tmo A«)«itaiiit, kmrd 
tkt tk Suotlon wta tkid and tkft waa peace in h !•«:«« k wtoi tamli 
to Piiit with tua wife and tk Somlofi'a daiq^hicf . U« gav« tk knidiMi’i 
dnagtdtf to llorenL CWimnit wm« knighied. fkeiunca mmk ktaalf 
luBOwn to tk Emprror her hudatml tn tk prcaeiacf of ik ICi«f nf 
Fniict har fathrr. Sk told of her aow (ictaviaA, whom tk t 4 »pif«if 
tmkaoMi Sk henid ik name of lloreot and knew kr otkr immIv 
C tanenl wp{ilying tvidffice. Tk Emperor rtertved aalfe Mid aonn, 
•nd tk wkked oM Ernfaraa who hat aong^d tk liiifiiliig of fkr» 
wince wna kmlf Imfnc in a ke of thorax 

8o Hide fdiiajicef pbjred tbetr miatkitti on i Srw gomt 
tttiMi. In tame feme, to Save nmS a icore of theoi is to 
putt itad iticiii *lt But the rdemblsaKd of 
flwnse aiMi stile nisic tt almoft certaan tiitt j kS, 
pit siiiiict of tlie aodliem Efig 

iloMiact of ^ iflieam 11^^ *‘Uaaiii* 

iltiict of ** LaitnH** tvtio at the end of tliat ^cn!»i his 

tt 
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mme os Thomis Chester, wrote ** Octaviaa” The phrasing 
in Chaucer's **Sir Thopas" also points not indistinctly 
to the fact that in the writing of “ Sir Thopas ** Chaucer 
had these pieces of Thontas Chester’s more especially 
in mind^ The romance of “ Isumbras ” is a reflection 
from the romance of “Octavian,” as that may have 
••iiumWik*." been a reflection from the Church I<egend of 
Saint Eustachius, one of the pieces in which 
saints' legends and tales of chivalry were most distinctly 
children of one house. The romauitc talcs of which we 
have now seen the character formed through two cen- 
turies, together with Church legends, the fiction current 
among us. I'hey represented, set among free fancies of 
giants, and wild Ixrasts, and griffins, mcdix\*al views of wor- 
ship and of war. Their battles were made up of single 
combats lietween Hlx^rat and dauntlcis knights who in their 
code of honour had idealised the highest standard of the 
ethics of their time, but allowed frauds and cruelties, and 
knew love ratlier as appetite of the body than as aspiration 
of the soul for light upon the way to a true heaven. 
Even their religion was but a more beautiful idolatry. 

Romance in Sjiain took in these days a new dcjiarture 
of its own. rhe author of ** Amadis dc Gaul,” first and 
best of a line of long S{)anish prose romances, 
was a Portuguese gentleman, V'asco de Ia>beiri. 
‘ Aiiiidw Chaucer s lime, and jiossibly shook 

hands with Chaucer, for he was knighieti in 1385 by 
that king, John the First of Portugal, to whom John 
of Gaunt married his daughter Philippa, in 1387, and 
both may have been present in France at the wedding. 
Lobetra died three years after Chaucer, and hts **Amadit 
de Gaula” (Gaul being Wales) was of like date with 

• Dr. Gifgor Sirmki, in ike prefMt to his edttioii of ** Odivkn* 
(itBSkpp. xKttt. la xiud,, has made out thae fwiiits vwy deafly. Sat 
E W,'* V. 337* 
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vriiini “The CAOtetbury TaIc*." Ii wti ah <xr%iiii| 
inttfiikm, link upiw the French romAmm Atthuttgli 
c^Mftiiinbf rclefciKCf lo the iiory i)( the (Imal, aikI i»l 
the groiily virtucHif King Arthur, anti ht the liook of 
Ihm Tritian ami lamchut No cojn of that Fotm* 
gueie original of ** Amith* of (Jaul " it now Inown** 
ami it 1% ict»fwn!e«i in lo^raiurc by a tramibtkw into 
Spanish tiuik at the end of the fifteenth century by (lareia 
Ordofte^ ck Montalvo* governor of the rity of Metlina del 
Camjx), AflCT that time '* Amadis " had great inlluence 
U|M>n the roroanre liieratua* of KuTo|)e. 

Amadis was a knight of the Am years of ('hristianity. 
born of a jiritucss of (iaula, Khsena, who was ashamed 
of his uotawfut birth, and esfuned him on the tea. 
There he was found by an K<»gti<ih knight, who carried 
the Child of the Sea to Si otland, where hr met the jwrr* 
Im thuna, daughter of an imagin«-d king of Kngtand* 
Ltiuarte. l‘cTuin King t«f (iaula /Wairsh basing married 
Kksena* she had by him a s<m, iialaor, brother of Amadls. 
Force, fraud* cntKcrmni* magic* beset the knights Amadia 
and Oalaor , and Amadis, after proiring against every trial 
tliat as a true knight he sraa faithful* brave, and chaste, 
married bb Oriana, 

Here, again, Wales was a fairyland lo the romancer 
beyond sea, and fictions never shafied m England had their 
pliy-gronnd ufion FIngUth sot). Hut for ourselves, ottr old 
romancei were translatiom, freely made* ami somettmei 
with honeif homely touches iotrodu<X’d into them that 
would have been too matter of fact for the trouvine who 
first arranged them into verse. Once or twice, when a man 
^ genius dealt with them* he struck mto the fciretgci taka a 

* It* ■UMMMiaiiit STM iMi«l m 1 lo tw ki tlw ihf Pulim 
ef Ateuw m tisbo^ «htw« mm ikitiuyfd with all its cMSimis 

|a lit pew ewthfitikc sad irt of iy$$. lim ikmpi Tkkmt^i 
«if SfMUiiiii Lnerstiirt ** ; ed. tiaj j v<4. 1, |i* aoo. 
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deeper life. It was from Wsdter Map that the soul came 
into the Ring Arthur legends, when he joined them to the 
story of the Graal, and Hfled them from earth to heavea 
We have seen also how the genius of Chaucer worked upon 
two foreign tales of chivalry. Barbour took only the form 
of a romance of chivalry to make the name of Bntoea power 
in his country. So we shall find also that our sober home- 
lired literature in the fifteenth century, when it was not 
making free iranslaiioni, dealt ciuircly with realities of life 



CHAPTER IV, 

**ltlCIIAIlO THK RFDKt.f^SSL’*— “PLOWMAN^S CIIKi;r> AND TAl E ** 

William I jinglasd closed his life as a writer, and may l>c said 
to have doted the records of otir literature in the fourteenth 
century, with a |KX‘m. written not long before 
die dejiciitttofi of Richard the Second, which 
Professor Skeat has rightly nametl ** Kit hard tlie Retleless. *’ 
Tliis it, so far as we know, the one other jioein written by 
the author of “ llie Vision of Piers Plowman.*’ I’herc it 
hut a ftngle .MS. of it, which i» m the library of Cambridge 
University.* There it if )oincd in Uie hantlwntmg of tl^e 
same transcriber to a copy of the “Vision of Piers Plowman.** 
The MS. b of the middle of the fifteenth century, with a few 
marginal notes in a much later hand. It t« not hnbhed, 
and Professor Skeat fairly suggests that it may have been 
Idl unfinished b)* laingbnd. Internal evidence shows that 
It was being written in Sqitember, 1399, and Richard was 
formally deposed on the joth of tliat month, after whkh 
date Laingttnd may not have cared to write more. Ilit 
whole number of lines in the poem, as we have it, it e%ht 
hondicd and fifly sevea tliey are lines of attitcfiltve 
leric^ m form and dktkm absolaiely corresponding to the 
ibfte of Lafigtand’f greater poemu The work b Langbiidb 
idao in tlie fnaimer and the (lower of its thoiight 

AihepiByed in Trtniiy Church, Brinol (Rkhaid had 


MS, ti. 4. 14 s or .MS, ik. of the Hen f^owiiaa MSS, 
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sailed to Ireland from Bristol^ and in Bristol Scrope was 
executed), there were, says the poet, tidings of wonder and 
doubt ; while Richard went west to war on the Irish, Henry 
entered on the cast, 

Whom ill the tonde loved ir lengthe ind in brede, 

And rm with him ripely to rigtcn hii wroogc.’* 

The truth of the talcs n^)ublcd him, for he could not see the 
end : his whole heart had l»ecn with the king 

*' while he in hellhe rrjjned. 

And Ifor 1 wuntc not witerty whit fthuUk SaU, 

WlKsdir Goil wolde xevc him grace wrnc to tmeodt, 

To be our gicjor,* ax^^yii, or graunte it anothci, 

ThU made me to mute many lyme and oftc 
Fur to written him a wriiic to witicn him Iwtter, 

And to roeuve of mysacrewic/' 

He would comfort the king and gladden him with words of 
faith in the King of kings. His mind as well as body ought 
to serve the king. He gave, therefore, his five wits to the 
writing of this treatise, to teach men thereafter to beis'are of 
wilfulness. Reason is no reproof, but amend that ye find 
amiss. Youth has many faults, and it will not hurt even the 
highest in the land if Age correct them. If any word anger 
my sovereign 

** I pul me in bi» power, and preie him, of grace, 

To take the extent ol my troothe that tbou|;te no ylle.** 

The stor)' is of none who strive against their lusti, but of 
thdse following their flesh and their frail thoughts. If the 
verse give clear counsel and it be not followed, 

'* Blame not the beme that the book made. 

But the wkkyd will and the werkes iher.** 

Sudi is the prologue to an English poem, a piece not 
•Giour, guide. 
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ir&fifltted froin the Frtnch»that tptakf home truths ^lestlyi 
and goes striight to the heart of the chief question of itidajr. 
Keen our chrontrleri of okl cared less for lance and trumps 
than for the «tll being of the land, and weighed the deeds 
of kings against their duties. 

'Fhc First i'assus o|M*ns with the warning to the king who 
turned from wise counsel, 

** N\m Kirtwirt) the rf>lrle«% rewrth tm 
'Fhat Uwte«» t<!Klti)rn stnl (wpte Ixithe.*' 

Care lus come of n<»i and the counsel of ill men, “and 
covetiu* hath crasid ^tnirc crounc ffor evert*. * I..earn what 
fsiabbshes alleguncc. The pilling of the jk*0)>1c for his 
idle comjianiorn, tallage of towns is hen there was no war, 
and pitiless rifling of the jioor, has it hcl}>cd him as well ai 
the ** ledinge of lawc with love well jtempred ? ” Alleguncc 
withotti iuve little ataileth. RKhard ha<l come, a child, to 
hi» kingdom. No king under heaven c inild have found a 
brighter crown , jewelled with gems of jieacc and justice, 
with hard dunioncK feared only by the jierseculors, with 
sweet sapphires of pity for the wronged, a (town traced 
all al)out with truth and trust, well made for wearing of a 
Christian king. VVhat has beconc of that crown? They 
who were nearest to it plucked away its power. Again 
follows the firm setting forth of the oppression of the fieopte 
No faults were found till Fortune changed. Hhme not your 
Council, but bbmc more yourself. You chose for your 
counsellers men young in years, who cared for ihemseivci 
only. Vour cleaning was to knaves, and ye all stumbled 

llic Second Fasstti dwells upon the peril that grew, 
and dread of some ** for eye of the Egle that oure helpe 
brottjie** Rtchifd'i lieges bved him the less for the 111 
deeds of the men in gay liroorhes, who wore hts badges and 
bore down the poor. For one of these that he m a r ke d, he 
missed ten score of homely hearts. 
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" But it loogith to no liegonitn hif> Ion! to anofi 
Nothar in work ne in word, but if hb wilt flayle. 

' No, redely,' quod Keson, ' that reule I alowe { 

Dbpicie not thi dcmer in dede nc in wordi$ 

But if the liste Bor to lede thi lyf to di«*e»e. 

But gif God have grauntyd the grace Bor to knowe 
Ony mancrc myticheff that myKttc be tracodyd, 

Schewe that to thi wivereync to schelde him ffrom bannei ; 

Ffor and he be bleiuid, the l>ctlcr the In'tydeth 
In tyme ffor to telle him, ffor thi irewc hcrtc.' 

Now ffor to leUc iroulhc, ihu# than me ihynketh,— - 

and the vigorous recital is continued of misrule and oppres- 
sion till the Kaglc— called also the Falcon -that is, Henry 
of Bolingbroke- spread his wings for shelter to the i)cople« 
He covered them till their feathers grew and they could dwell 
on the hill away from venom of the valley, and till 'Iruth 
the triacle told some her sooths. Then this Eagle or 
Falcon made short work of such kites as the king’s 
favourites and misleaders, Bushy, Scrope, and Green, • who 
arc glanced at in these lines— 

** Thuft iMtterui thi» bre<! [bird] on hutsha al>oule, 

And gaderul gomes on ^rtut ther a* they walkyd, 

That all the schruff and ukntttfi toadrid ffrom other." 

Thus the Falcon went fowling, and ever hoved on high, and 
brought down the kites and crows that haunted carrion. 

The Third Passus leaves Bolingbroke, “ this beau brid,” 
and takes up a fresh parable. There is not mischief greater 
than that against nature. The Hart, when old and feeble, 
seeks to renew strength by finding the Adder, that steals on 
the steeds to sling tltem to death. I'he Hart makes the 
Adder his prey, feeds on his venom, and is strong again. 
It is of the nature of clergy not to strive with the Horse 
[the Horse was the Earl of Arundel, beheaded, by order of 

* They were bcheided it Bristol oa Uie ajgli of July, 
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Rkhtwl, In i 39 T 1 gnc^c th« Colt [ArundclV ion TIioi»imi» 
who (led to Bolingbroke, and landed with him at Raveni* 
jmrgh on the fourth of July, 1399), nor to strive with the 
Swan [the l>ukc of Gbuceiier, Richard’s uncle, murdered 
by his oftler}. nor to bait or bind the Ikar [the Earl of 
Warwick, (wisely entraj>|K*d by King Ricliard himsclfy whom 
Richard asked to dinner and seined la*achcTou»ly]. llicre* 
fore the Hans miise<l their heating. ** Construe who can,** 
Jiays langland, '* I say no more ; but fare i will to the fowl 
that I before told," 

'rhen comes another parable. When a hen partridge 
leaves her eggs, another sits on them ; but when the young 
birds arc hatched and ill-nourished, if their own mother 
come near they know her voice ; then she returns to them 
and fosters them. So the |)oor nestlings, when they heard 
the note of the Kigle, who had put away the Kites, IfJoked 
up to him and knew his voice, and twibbled with their 
bilti of all that they had sutfered two-and twenty years. 
Twotml-tweniy years; that was the time from 1377, when 
Richard was crowned, to 1399, when this jx^m was written. 
The people le(t their leader, who misled them, lolled their 
com, gathered llicir groats-^ 

*' Than g^i>lirkl they her (fte ffader, at gdocl ffeith wol4«, 

That he hem tfede ihuldc ami t{<»ftrt ficirtber, 

And hfiAii^ bem out of bomiage that they were broogth inne.'* 

The swimmers sighed, for the Swan failed. They followed 
the Falcofi with many fair fowl, who were heavy for the 
hurt that the Hone had, to ha%x the Eagle’s help from 
their M hami ; for he was head of them ail, and highest of 
kind, to keep the crown, as the chronicle tclleth. Thin 
Laogkmd urges Henry's r%ht to the successtoti, and then 
tdis how he burst the bemds of the Bear [released War* 
Vick hom prisoti], and let him go at large 10 leap whem 
he vofild By Unij^ u by Gower, Richaid’s (all is 
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associated closely with the fmtp d'itat of which the seizure 
of Glouceitert Arundel, and Warwick made a part 

Then Langland goes back to the luxury, the fine 
clothes and long sleeves of Richard's courtiers, who had 
nothing inside their clothes ; 

** That never recti good rewlc, ne rcson'i liookii \ 

Tfor t»en they riiyM arijjlh they reechilh no ffonher, 

But itudieth all in ktroutynge, and ityrcth amiieuere.** 

^rhe poem condemns the luxury of long sleeves, and of 
crafty carv*ings of cloth that cost ten times double the price 
of the cloth itself. Ijingland pours out his full vial of 
contentpt upon fantastic curiousness in the fashion of 
clothes on the fine courtier, for whom, if Pemil praised 
the pleats Inthind, the costs were accounted, pay when he 
might. Money was spent for pride or rancour, not for 
comeliness or kindness, by men who lived “to stroute and 
to stare and stryue a 5 eyn vertu." Old Siedfastness stood, 
with his great bent brows and a beard, among this reckless 
pcojilc. He was homely dres.sed, in the old shape, accord- 
ing to the weather, and wondered how the king’s high 
house could hold half the idle household. But be coultj 
not stand long. Me was turned out for his old clothing, 
and had leave to go ere he drank. The courtiers wondered 
how he had got in, but when they found that his name was 
Wit, and that the king knew him not, he was hunted out 
and scorned for wearing sleeves of the old shape — 

** Thus Malapcrte was tnixiffull and roaistcf of hooSi 
And eucre wandrid WisdcHU withotit the 

Wrongs after wrongs are urged. “ Though," says Langknd, 
“1 sat a week and slept full seldom, there would be many 
more wrongs that I could write." 

The Fourth Passus, short and unfinished, asks Where 
was ever any Christian king that held such a household as 
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Rtchafcl*t ifi this realm? All hb fines, fee farms ind 
forfeitures, nonajtes, issues of court, rems, wool custonia, 
would m>i fu<Rcc la pay the j)Oor |ieople that which hb 
IHin*q*ow look. When riot ami rewl luid left only bare 
bags, the liagt must l>c ftllctl again. Then they feigned 
some folly that faileii them never, to summon a privy 
fxirliament for profit of themselves. As noon as it met, 
money’ was moved for. Then follows a vigorous sketch of 
the degradation of the English rarliament, towards the 
close of which the jMX*m breaks off ; ending with these lines 
on the men sent to Parliament— 

** hel<lc wifh the mo*. h»>w ii euerr irrnle, 

An»i <lalc * iteih «•/ aii<l w«JW (jo no further. 

S<i«te |isrlfti «.• firOc «» well sUrf, 

An*! ITui ibe coyite lhai th« king cjweih hem 

IhaatK ffitf (nwff'Htc of the comjmrf ihiil her co*l 
An*l »fic hiirorll J if they hflj>r wot«!, 

To be nvkirly «»f \ht «me nilvnc. 

Am} mmt ctraibic dubit ami Dowrll ffoiioke 


Thus the chief English writers dealt with wrongs to be 
righted, monsters to lie overcome. VVrrmgs were their 
Saracens, and against them they drew— and draw, and shall 
not cease to draw— from the long battle of life their talai of 
Christian chivalry. 

Another poet, whose name is forgotten, i>roduccd it the 
close of the fourteenth century— proliably in 1594 and IJ95 
—two pieces which he associated with the two greatest 
{>oetical works of his day. One was in allitcm- 
tive verse, after the manner of “ The V^iiion of 
Picis Plowman," and was calJcKl “Pierce the ^****** 
Ptowman'i Crede." llte other was in rhyming b^llffd 

• Will! ilw gresitr nwmha. f The Cmaiaemlif. 

I PivwMMd ksiiie), krikiL 
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stanzas* and professed to l>e a story by the Plowman whom 
Chaucer had r^koned as one of his Canterbury 
PtewttiMi’i Pilgrims—** The Plowman’s Falc.” Professor 
Skeat has been the first to show that these two 
poems arc from the same hand When the Pelican in 
** The Plowman’s Tale ’’ sa)'s— 

* Of frerw I have lold liefore 
In a making of* a Crc<k,’* 

he refers certainly to the previously written ** Pierce the 
Plowman’s Crede.” As the Pelican stands for every good 
Christian who was called a Ix)llard for endeavouring to 
check pride and worldliness among the clergy, it is not 
necessary to Iwlievc that the jkx'I means himself by his 
Pelican when he says, “I have told before.” But it is not 
iroprobal)le that he docs ; and when Mr. Skeat adds to the 
resemblance in tone of thought, gocxl evidence of the 
frequent occurrence in l)oth jxx.’ms of such words and terms 
of speech as may more fairly be accounted proj>er to an 
individual writer than common to two, he adds all argument 
necessary to convince us that the author of ** The Plowman’s 
Tale” (which was first printed in Chaucer's works in the 
edition of 1541), did mean himself when he wrote that he 
had told before of the Friars ** in a making of a Crede.” 

The Ploughman of the Creed is simply a ploughman. 
The poet supfKjscs himself to know his Paternoster and his 
Ti«Cn<k Maria, but not yet his Creed. He must 

learn it before Easter, and would like to have it 
from a man, learned or unlearned, *‘ that liveth thereafter, 
and fully followeth the faith and feigneth none other.” 
Where shall he find such a man to teach him Creed 
properly? He asks the Friars; meets one morning a 

* A wmkmf a poem aboot ** Maker ** was the EflfiUl 

oaaac for poet, as vtornff in Greek meant maker* 
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Mtficmie (FmnciiiaMi), and #sk» of him tihtre he ihall git 
the knovrkdge he needs. A Carmehte, he said, had offered 
to leach hini, “ liui,” he lays to the Minorite-** hut* foe 
them knowest Cannes well, thy counsel 1 ask.” The 
Mmonte iauglis at the <]ue5tioner, and tioids him mad for 
tupjxi^ing that the Carmelites can teach anything of Godi 
whom they know not. So the narrow feuds between order 
and order arc suggested, white the juggtings and tmek* 
shdings of the Carmelites arc dwelt ujxin by a Franciscan, 
who glorifies his order in a way iliat docs not exalt it, boasts 
of his great buildings and [tainted w imiows And mightest 
ihou amcniien us with money of thine own, thou shouldest 
kneel before (,*hrisi in comjass of gold in the wide window 
westward, well n<gh in the mid<Uc, and Saint Francis hiim 
self shall fold thee in his cojh* and [>rc!»cnr thee to the 
Trinity, and pray for thy sins. 'I’hy name i4ull nobly lie 
written and wrought, anil m remembrance of thee read 
there for ever. And. brother, U* nut afraid ! Ikthink in 
Ihmc iveart’ T*hough thou know mg thy Creed, I shall 
absoiie thee/’ 

When the seeker had ofipliot ('liruit*i words to this 
manner of well doing, he went farther m search of a man 
to teach him, and came nrxt to the Domin cans, whom he 
found housed m royal s{)lendour. After he has [Minted in 
terse one of their great concents, he says, **Yel these 
builders will beg a bag full of wheat of a [)oor man that 
may hardly [Kiy half his rent tn a year and half be behind ! 
Kext he found a friar on a bench, a great churl and a grim, 
grown as a tun, with a face as fat as a full bladder, and 
hb chin with a |owl as great as a goose egg grown all of 
ircaie, that hi* flesh all wagged as a quagmire.” To this 
Untnimcaii the sceket tokl hts wont, and said that an Atisfin 
Fittf hod offered to help him. Tbercuiion the Dominican 
ibtised the Austin Fnar, and said tltat hts own order was 
irciteit of degree, as Gospeb tell 
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“ Ah, sir" quoth I then, “thou fiy'st a great wonder, for 
Chrbt said Himself to all His disciples, Which of you that is 
mosti most shall he work, and who is goer before, hrst sh ill 
he serve." 

He tried next an Austin Friar, and opened upon him 
with talk of a Minorite. This brought abuse of the 
Minorites from the lips of one of a rival order, followed 
by the Austin Friar's pirture of himself. 'Fhcn visit w.is 
paid to a Carmelite, and to him a Dominican w.ts ( ited. 
which brought down the contempt of the white fruir iijHtn 
the black. The Carmelite dwelt ujion the worth of his 
prayers and masses, and wanted value for them ; “ mass 
of us mean men is of more meed and [>asseth all prayers of 
these proud friars. An thou will give us any gootl, I would 
grant thee here to take all thy iienance on peril of my soul, 
and though thou know not the Creed, clean ihcc assoil, so 
that thou l)euer our house with money, or with some chaiie), 
or coni, or cu[)s of silver.” 

Hut as the searcher said that he had not a {lenny, tlie 
friar left him in scorn to hie to a housewife, who had 
be<tueathed to his house ten |Kiunds in her testament. Then 
—let me here drop the old spelling - 

** Then turnnl I me forth ami talked to myself 
Of the falsehood of this folk, hoar faithless they weren, 

And as I went by the way, weeping fur Mwrow, 

I saw a Mly‘ man me by u{K(n the plough hangen, 

Ills coal was of a clout that' cary* was ><aUeiJ, 

His hoot) was full of holes, and his hair out, 

With his knop}>ed ihoon clouted full thick. 

His loen toteden* out as he the taml treaded, 

His hosen oeerhungen his bockshins* on everich a side 

* Sefyt «wpl«* 

* Caij, the naose of a coarse kind of cloth, 

* yk«tini,petped. To tote is to look out or aboat, whence Tothit), 
1 biU good to tote from. 

* boiekins, small hose, gaiters. 
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At) tie«iol4ieft4 In {eiM» He tlie Mtowred t 
T«u mittem m tiie(e»* m«()« aU of doolji, 

The fi«|fcr* wticti fSur went,* aiiU f«tl of fen hAn|;v<!. 

Ttiii WAMffied* in the fen iltnont to the tinkle* 

Fw«r foihcftn* him tiefore, that feeble weft *nnl»en,* 

Men might reckon eAch a rib,* *o rueful they weieil. 

Ill* wife WAlkix) him with, wiih a iot^ goAtl 
In A oitted c«iAt, cuitc<t full high, 

WrAjtjje^l tn a winnow ihecl, to weren * her from weAtllfftt 
iwi tlte )i«rc ice tlut (he hUxM) foUowet). 

An«l At the lAmr* emt by a little crumti biwl. 

Ami thereon by a little cbibl lAp|>et) in cluui»* 

Ami twAin of two yenn old ui^Kin Another oide, 

Ami »I1 they inngcti one A^mg, that Aurrow wtu to hcAieiti 
Ttiry cneden all one cry, a careful mcc. 

The *ely man »*ghetl w*fc, aw) ani, * t'hiMrcti, tie'lh ititi !' 
Thm man tookcsl u|kmi me ami let (he plough itan ten, 

Amt tilde. * Scly man. why <^ighc«t thou lo hard f 

If thre lack Itirhho^Ai lemi thee 1 will 

Such g«K.j«l a» (»o-l hath •cut . g<» wc, lief bfolhaf/ 

1 tai t then, ' Na>, wr, my torrow i« well more { 

) iif I (on n*>t my ( reeil. I cire well haide.* 

I* or ( can ftndcn n » man that fully believeth 
Toieachen me tin: hghway, Ami therefore I weep.'*’ 

Then comes from Pierce ihc IMowman warning against 
hy|>ocnsy ant) pndc of iluisc by whom Ci id's word was over* 
bid with giosscs. Witness, he says— 

* jMflf/, fcimy. Fimt-EnglUh “mx'ic,” nuxlrrate, tmAlh 

* /rfr-iiwri/, worn out. hir*t Lrigiiah ‘‘forwered,'* fioin "werAn,** 
m wear. 

* Iftfiein/* twtmrei) him*e!f, Fir*t*Efig)t«h ** wmi,** dbt, intre. 

* AarSmi, oacn. I'irM Fngttah, **hryt)itr.'* 

* llW/Saii, hecorne. 

* AbrS s rrS. «Aeli one tih So fjefore, ** Eeerieh t fvttf 
wm Mik. 

^ #♦ isr*% 4c%Kt . Fir*t Engliali * ' wa/raaib ^ 

. ^ ** Wdl* wtf a oummott 

lM«awf«« preiA. Tht « m ** htrOc t* m Aattf bbl cadisf* 

**kMMiid«,*' ACfttdy, gt«Afly, Ahwwr iD thii^ 
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** * WUneit on Wjrclif that wtnied (hem with troth, 

For he In goodneif of gho«t greiihly’ (hem warned 
To wtiven their wickedncis and works of ito. 

How ioon these toiry men serveden hi* sou! 

And over all lolled him’ with heretic** works f ** 

'I'hc Ploughman |X)ints to tltc likeness between fmrs and the 
Pharisees, and shows how far tht7 were gone from the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount — 

** Ikhold u|»«n Wal Htuic, how Uu*ily they pertueden 
For he Mid them the sooth ■ and yd, Mr, further 
They may no m<»tc marten him, lait men tcilcth 
That he t* an heretic and evil Iwlicveih, 

And preachclh it in fHilpii to hlmden the ()eo|4e. 

They wolden awyricn’ that wight for hi» welKleetl*. 

And M) they clicwen Chari y a* chcwin ichaf hound*, 

Ami they pupiucth the poor ami iWMclh pursuits ; 

Koth they wiln and they wolden yworthen so great 
To {laiurn any man's might, to muitheren tlie soul*, 

First to burnc the iKidy in a Imlc of lire 

And silhen the sely soul slayen, and senden her to hell.** 

The Ploughman sjxikc his mind also of the monks, and 
ended by the utterance of the truth in simple words. As 
God has chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and base things of the world and things which arc 
despised hath God chosen, the jioor ploughman, whose first 
impulse was of (Khanty towards a sufferer, liecame the 
teacher of the Christianas Creed* 

> Qntithh^ straightlv. 

• IMiiit kim^ callctl t»im ** Lollard" 

* AwffUH,^ cuine. 

♦ “IScrce the Plowman’s Crmle ” has betii edilrf from etdk- 
tkm of two MSI*, with the old printed teat of 1553, and fully 
supplied with notes and gloisary by the Rev. Wahe* W. Skeat, 

adds to it in the tame two-shilUng book a poem of ahovt 
A.l>. 1500, ** God spede the Plough.*' It k published (or the Eaify 
Eoghsh Teat Society. 
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** Th€ Plowiotfi^ Tiik»** hf xhe imie iuifior» puli into 
tnolbcr fbnn ilic cmnmcm proint of tli« (tme «|iiiiit tilt 
worldtifKM thil hul comijtcJ xhtrn who ihookl lit 
gwif4wit» of fciiih, ciic:<iofjigfm of hojic, cm- ^ ^ 

bodimrots of ihc chanty without whic h, ihmigh * 

the OififiMin icachrr »jieak with tongiiet of men ami ingfli. 
he is nothing worth. It licgmt with ilim^t rcferrnrr to the 
riong ccinir<i%Tf^) lietwccn those who were called l^Uardi 
ami their j»cr»ecyiof* — 

** A iletiwf Urifr *• oitrM an* 
fn many tieitik in « tKnumi j 
Of Miivicy ifccoki* thill Wn lewe 
It uccfiHith that umt litn un»*mmj 
F<tc in»me t*i- gic*t gftiwrn «m hjc wimI, 

SciWMf lien •iin| 4 v *111*11 ; 

Wlictlirf «rf iHrm b Wire 

The falwc. hint m«Ht him Wf*l ' 

llie strong tares are the corruptKms of I'oftn, rardmali 
and prelates, [ttarions, monks, Irurs ami great abljois. who 
keep the gates of heaven and hell On the other side are 
poor, pale excommunicated people, who arc rolled l/dlonla, 
and are not the high ones of the earth. Ill betide falsehood 
on whatever side it fail Which was ilie filter of these two, 
the poet Eoysy I lought in vain to know, until one day I 
heard, in a wood, di*imte between a Grifin and a FclKin. 
The Griffin, grim and tharfi as fire, pleaded ojion the f ofwV 
aide. The Pelican argued for the IjoHarda, on f>rhalf of 
mercy and meekneti, that Christ himself was likened to a 
tiifnb in sign that he was meehest, for Pride had fallen out 
«| heaven. So should each (Tinstiin Ik lowly. Pficaii, the 
iMKeitors of St Peter, should avoid crowns, fun, pulti, and 
hill cotters ; they should not he proud, greedy, and tntiilemfil, 
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doers to death of those who say that they can sin. They 
claim to bind and loose, they stir up strife, and many a man 
is now slain to determine which of them shall have lordship : 
but Christ said, “ He who takes the sword shall die by the 
sword” 'I’hey take on themselves royal jxjwer and say they 
have two swords, one “ Curse tohcll,” one “ Slay-men here/ 
But C'hrisi bade Teler keep his sheath and forltadc him to 
smite with the sword. 

Such was the pica of the Pelican, to which the (iritTin 
answered with fierce violence, threatening to tear his 
antagonist to pieces, and make his tiesh rot for his slander 
against Holy Churi h. 

The I*eh( in was left weeping, and would that any of 
Christ’s sheep h id heard all that was said, and would write 
it and preserve it for the grace of (iod. I licn the Plowman 
speaks. He has heard ; but why, he asks, does the I’elican 
tell men of their tre.sj>asses ? — To amend them if it so may 
be. I'he Pelican desires to be like Clirist, who feedeth his 
birds with his blood. Hut these under friends' faces are the 
foes of (iod. May (iod amend them for His grace 1 'Phe poem 
ends with the liringing of the Phccnix to destroy the (iritlin ; 
and with the (irifhn’s fall -deaih, in the Church, of priiJe, 
and greed, and violence— vanishes all his following of 
** ravens, rooks, crows, and pies.” 'Phis, says the poet, is the 
writing of the Pelican, who may be mischievous, for the 
devil is often disguised to bring a man to evil grace. 
Blame, if ye will, the Pelican, not me ; and take this as 
a fable, I submit myself to Holy Church. God mend us 
all, and if I write amiss forgive me for His grace. 

The Waller Biute, upon whom the Ploughman in the 
“ Crede ” bids men think, has been mentioned before as a 
Ixjllard, at whose trial Nicholas of Hereford was 

* present in Getoher, 1393. He was a learned 
private gentleman in the dioce»e of Hereford, who, though 
• •• E. W. ’ V. 64. 
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a bfnun« wa* by fvrtmit i»{»fnty wikI' 

fifiv*ifi;i'. a;*ii»i<d by l»o mtiimie ft-icnik VVillywi S't«mlerbjr 
*ml Siri'»Hc'fs Ball They Mwjjhi rtform of thwwHdiicifiliiie, 
ami hcl 4 ibe ofmwm* of' Wytlif. In ip^s Buhar^ It 
miuwi a rommifi'ioii, ad^rtr^H^tl fo ihr Mayor n( tteri'liiftl 
ami nol 4 €iiK“ an 4 ijcntlcfmm of tor itmiwy, author Owm 
lo tnvt-'vh^aic thafgt/i. a|;4m.*t V\'4Urr Brute of lirrety ati 4 
keeping of uwucntK k't WaUcr Brute clrlrmWd hmifrlt 
and nuhdrew mt > (xnate life, hut U dham S«indcit»y ind 
ulhcn, quittmg the ituMrcse of Hcrdord, rontmued their 
work tn VVafri. I he fierneculion w.j% l ontrnikd, and »n 
1401 .Swindcrby iHirni in Snmhhell 

Of the name of I^jlLud, that was given t ‘the folhmervof 
Wyelif, there arc difTerent ciplmationv. I I rhcve it to In* 
an appl ration to Heretuv of the word heM to 
repreiKrnI what wav me.inl hy the tircek * '''-i**'!* 

in the 1 jth < r ipter t»f Matthew, the tarn sown hy the enemy 
among the wheat. The I, aim \'ulgaie verve m kept the 
(ifeek word sizarntt, and a iolicilum of hen to at wrjtmifi 
wav entitled “ faiw unh /«/aruofum/' But thr intfftia were 
held to Ik darnel, lohum, then often v|k{i 'Mulhum/* which 
growi among good coin, having murhfc*uinhlar.ie ton, and 
IS very jmsonoai. In the old latm fendi ringof the IVfvian 
veition of the tiosjKU, the passage runs ’* f/uin t«, O 
Mommr, stmen Ixynum m agro luo scmys.Uti, l/dium igitur 
inter illud umk proverm 'f lUe revj»ond»t, f,*iiispiam f*eT 
mmncitiaro tnjccii. Servi diterunt, Bcrmitte lUjpir nohii itt 
lolnim camdc iecernamus. " (.'hrivt'v answer by no meafif 
Ittitthed Church firar otc in deabng with the tare*. Wdhim 
Langbudtinilic*' VtiMiOof IVn Bbwinari,'''dr« riliinf himiNfd 
iMl ("omhilh {ilaycd on the ar^alogy of ttui word to ladle r m 
Mlkr* and ,» raai^y rnurned it on the friart, (diMtinwf scefii* 
to have had iit imiKt the rctatron of (be word lo lailtum. 
Miliefi the Hom, havini with an tdk oath called on the Batwin 
fdr a tak, m gently rebuked : ** 1 icncll a loller in the wind* 
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quoth he . . . This loUer here wol prechen us somewhat; ” 
and the Shipman^ who stops him by interposing a tale» says 
of the good town Parson— 

** He wolde soweo tome difficuttee, 

Or sprittgim cockit im tttr clmi com* 

Such accusation levelled against the man whom he clothes 
with ajKwtolic virtue, and whom he afterwards does make to 
jircach, proves the goodwill of Chaucer to these jiersecuted 
Churchmen. 



CHArrKR V. 

t.Yt>CATK AKD OCCI.EVE, 

When Chiocer died in the year 1400, John Lydgate and 
Thomas OccIevc» the two |»octs of lower mark who won 
most fame amongst those who wrote for the next genaation, 
were men of twenty or thirty, John Lydgate was lK>rn m 
Suflolk, at the smalt village of Lydgate,* •* six or 
seven miles from Newmarket The date of his 
birth is not knowo^ tmt he was ordained sul>* 
dearon in the flenedktinc Monastery of Hury St Etfmund’i 
in 1 5S9 ; so that he would hardly have been bom later than 
1370. He was ordained deacon in 1393, and {iricst in 
1397, He sj>oke of his own “oold dayes" in verse 
addressed to Ablxit Curteysi who died in 1446. In a poem 
whkh he called his “ Testament,*’ where l,ydgate wrote 

** Witbrynne my ciemet sod hi »y Util ctmchc, 

O hliiihJ jhewB ! And my bcddyi vyde, 

Tbit noon enmjr nor no fetrod sHalt me (oucIm! 

The Huae of jbesn with me ibit ever nbytlt/* 

he said 

** Age it erope t». cslUlli me to my irsvc 

To inshe rehnyog bow I »y time burn »|Mfiil,’* 

and proceeded to remembmiccs of misspent time, in the 
Iminecfi yetis of the tpring'Uine of yotitl^ when foUowtjig 

*11ili fMt wi« i«M pnhtud ottt by Mr. j. O. Ilstliwel) on LydgUe's 
•wn mnlMiriif (Hit llsiL afSi» M, J«3>, it ibt fwiftct to his 

•*Sil«csicNi fiooi the mMe fW% of Den Jobs Lydgotep’* paliliiiMl 
the fmcf Soebtf it itioi 
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the appetites of childhood, ** weepyng for nouhte and anone 
affter glad, he preferred play to learning, and though 
“ sorntyme in awe to be scoured ” (scourged) he was loth 
toward school. He would be late at school, excuse himself 
with a lie, 

*' K.inne into gtirdcyris, ft|>j>eU there I kUII ; 

To gather frui« lic<lge nor wall ; 

To jiluckii grajw* on other mennes. vynct 

SWs more rwly than for to say mattynes." 

He enjoyed jesting and scoffing ; was readier to count 
cherry stones than go to church ; loth to go to bed in the 
evening or to get up of mornings ; ready to come to dinner 
with unwashed hands, casting his Taternoster and Crt^cd 
at tile cook, and deaf to the warnings of his friends. After 
a little more gravity in censure of the days of childishness, 
when an apple-orchard tempted him as it tempts also the 
young Lydgates of the day that is, the literary monk tells 
how he made his profession of religion, but went forward, 
like Lot’s wife, often looking back. Taught lowly Inraring 
and restraint of looks, “of blessed Benci to folowe the 
doctryne,” he heard all well from “vertuous men relygious 
and saddc," and took but little heed. His black habit of 
religion was worn only outwardly. He did not care to set 
his foot ujKin the ladder of the nine degrees of humility. 
He preferred to holy stories good clear whne ; and, as a 
reckless youth, was one with the first to take disjxm in the 
indulgence of the senses. 

Then, said the old |)oet, remembering in age those day’s 
of his youth, he saw on a doisterwall a crucifix, beside 
which was written, “ Behold my meekness, child, and leave 
thy pride.” lliis word in his last age he understood, and 
so, taking his pen, he wrote the “ little ditty ** on the love of 
Christ, which* thus introduced, is called “John Lydgate's 
Testament.” There then, again, we see, as wc have seen 
tit generation after generation, during the seven centuries 
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between Cudmon aw! Lytigatc, amt have yet to icc» the 
btjsi mind of cmr cemntry sitriving (imtward. After a sjiiritual 
iketrh of all that is represented! cm the cruritia, “thui 
em!cth the 1‘cstamcni of John l.ydgaie, monke of Bcry/ 
in the last words of the voice that his soul hears from the 
Cross 

*' Tut} r»« li»f)|jrt : l<m»i«tc thy h«tytA|p(e 

liaiOc an <hy «r«y, •mt tie of righl titwid chert* 

Goi c«he ilsy onwiitlc on thy 1‘yljlttmiigf, 

Thytiic iKiire stnift tyme ihtw ittytli^ here. 

•Thy place iik l>yhl aliove the MtriC^ti clcre, 

None ertbly palaci wrought stalely wy»f. 

Co»i»c »»fv, my freiKle. my liMthcr mm>%t rnfecrc f 
f ur the I olfred my hhxle in Mcrtryce ” 


Such was the spirit in which I^ydgate recalled the light- 
hearteil days of tioyhoo*!, and of early rnanhixKl, when he 
was among the youths ready as any comrade to enjoy the 
world and avoid irkMunr restraint, 

After iiuilying at Oxford, Tarts, and Tadua. and, after 
mastering with s{>c.'< lal delight the writings of such joels as 
Dante, Ikccacito, and Alain Chaiticr, l.tclgatc ojicncci at 
his monastery of Bury* St. Edmunds a school of rhetoric, in 
which he taught young nobles litefaiiirc and the art of 
versifying. He was well read in the lore of the anc ienu— 
theologian, of course -and he was a mathematician and 
astronomer, as well as orator and |xH‘t, John Lydgate 
was alive in 1446, when his age was at least sevefily-si* ; 
for Professor Zupil/a has t>ointed out a receifit in the Bod* 
Wtan f« 16s. 8d., betng the half 0/ an annual jicnsion 
jCj 13s. 4d. fiayable half yearly liy the Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, under the King * Ictten fraumt, to John Baret, 
Esquire, and John Lydgate, monk, of Bury St Edmundi, 
for thetr live* and for the life of the turvivor. The receipt 
» % John Baict for himielf and Lydgate, dated the iccoiid 
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of October, in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VL* Critical 
Joseph Riuon,t who called Lydgate *' voluminous, prosaic, 
and driveling,” “ stupid and disgusting,” gave a list of two 
hundred and fifty-one works, or **elatK)rate drawlinp,’* 
bearing his name. 

Dan (DonuV.us) John I*ydgate was a bright, pleasant, 
and earnest monk, who wrote clear, fluent verse in any style 
then reputable ; but who was most apt at the telling of such 
moral stories as his public liked. Sometimes he was as 
prolix, and he always was as nrusical, as the old romancers 
who had been satirised by Chaucer in “ Sir Thojias , ” but 
he preferred to take his heroes and heroines out of the 
Martyrology ; and he could write cleverly to order, for the 
library of any monastery, the legend of its jratron saint. 
Since he wrote so nuu h, and almost always as a story-teller, 
he found many readers, and his rhyming supplied some of 
the favourite tales of his time. He turned into smooth 
English verse the tales of 1‘roy and Thelres. He elevated 
ii,to an English jioem the Ircst of the l^tin prose works of 
Boccaccio, which tells and moralises tale after tale of the 
mutations of afftirs of men from Adam downward. He 
sang the tale of St. AU>an, the English protomart)T, of 
St. Edmund, and many a saint more. He could catch the 
strain of ixrirular song, and satirise the greed of money, 
which bars from the poor man the way to justice, as in hb 
“London Lickjrenny,** whereof the measure is enlivened 
with the street -cries of his time. He could tell again Fables 
of iEsop in Chaucer stanza, because old poets “ in fables 
rude included great prudence,” I He could write morality 
in the old court allegorical style ; he could kneel at the foot 

• Anjuim, voK iii. (iSSo), p. 4JI. 

t ** Btblicgniphia Poetica” (London), 180a, pp. 

% Lydgate'i versimu of seven of ** Isopoa Fatmles** is given by 
Dr. P. Sauersteia fttNU the ilarleUn MS. 3x51, in voL, ix. of 
(1886). 
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of tlw CroM ifitt olfcr to his Cod the sicrifice of i tfllf 
outburit of stirh fong as there was in him. John Lydgate 
was not a poet of great genius ; tmt he was a man with 
mufic in his life He was full of a Karmony of something 
more than words, not more ditfuse than hit age liked him to 
lie, and therefore, with giKid rcastm, pofHjlar and honoured 
among English readers in the fifteenth rentury. 

Among the jacecs in the selcclion from the minor poems 
of Lydgate which was formed by Mr. Halliwcll-Phillippi^ 
as one of the volumes of the Percy Smnety, is ^ 
one that cclcbrat^ with much minute detail the 
pogeam of King Henry VI/s entry into I/)ndon after his 
coronation ; another is of a philosopher’s counsel to an old 
man who desired to many* a young wife, j^art whereof is— 

** kememW wclc on oHc January 

h mai%tcf ('hauccrct (ui icriutt«ly detcryvclht 
AfxJ on troMhe May,” 

and which includes a talc 

** Of Janiuirict tifoiHrr and olde IVeembtt, 

And of dame July.” 

There is a l>aladc on the forked head-dresses of the 
ladies,— but the l>alade no longer adheres, as it usually did 
in the time of Chaucer and Cower, to the appointed numtier 
of three stamas and the four-line close ; the refrain of this 
**dyt^ of womenhis homys is Bcaiitd wol shewc, though 
homds were away7 Another piece is a fioeticat application 
to l>ukc Humphrey of Gloucester for money, while Lyd* 
fate was translating into verse Bocouxio's ** Fails of the 

• •• Minor tmim of John Lydgstt:** Petty Sodety, lS4a. Mr. 
Jmim OiclMid listUwett. Iioro k iSao, took tlie fumic of Halliwtli* 
flttililfs k Ilya, aodfr • dirtetka k tk will of TbooMi 
ywM s rtwf to ks fini wik. ami died HsUiw€ibi1ullip{i» k Jinuaiy^ 
tllf. 
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Illustrious,” at his command He tells the Duke that the 
bottom of his purse’s empty stomach is so turned upside 
down that there is no leech or apothecary in Bury town who 
is able to dire it. Another jxxjm is a sketch of a young 
tosspot called jack Hare. Another is in ironical praise of 
the times, with the refrain to each stanza that all this is to 
show “ how that the crabbe gothe forwarde ” : — 

** kh^ man hathc ynoujjhe of richesic ; 

I’ort fi»lk fclc no grcwaiince ; 

PmihiHk livcihc in |Mrf(ucnciM:, 

And iMH in Ijricl have *ufhxaunc« } 

Rrlijjyon hathc none Attendaunce 
Unto the worldc, Imt al upwardc ( 

To yeve example in aulrstaunce, 

I tow that the crahU* gothe forwanle." 

Another poem of the same kind has for refrain the sugges- 
tion that all is as straight as a rain’.s horn. Even among 
Lydgate’s short pieces, many are legends, tales, fables, and 
translated fabliaux, of which “ The Churl an<l the Bird ” is 
one of the most notable ; others are animations of piety. 
Lydgate’s “ Chorlc and the Bird,” afterwards printed by 
Caxton, was a fable taken, he says, from “a larnflete in 
Frenschc,” but this French was a version of the fable from 
the “ Clcrica Disciplinalis ” of Petrus Alphonsus. Another 
of Lydgate’s rhymed fables, that of “1'he Horse, the Shcq>, 
and the Goose,”* was printed afterwards by Wynkyn de 
Wonlc, Other of his pieces arc rhymed counsels, as on the 
strength of moderation, and the old saying that Measure is 
Treasure, or the way to secure healthy strength : 

** That i$ goodif that causithe no damige, 

Honest disi>ort that causithe none hyndry'nf ; 

• “The Chorle and the Bird ** was printed for the Roxtmrghe Club 
in l8t8, **The Hors, the Sbepe, and the Ghooi,*’for the ttmtclub 

in iSaa. 
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BtfiiHiiil »f G01I it alto that Uifi|it|^e 
That keiMtHe hiJi tunfe fru fmwtrvi litkhytf ng ; 

Awl it Imt that «»tht wtle of *1 th)n|t 1 

Awl iDlrokifl it H« whtchr in hit (W)Vtrri^ 

Um thanke iitwl, it voyttc of all gruahjrng, 

An4 (loth no fhyng Imi ti in weaturc 

One |»ie<c is enttlci) “Make Amende*;" the burden 
of another is “ 'Hunk Ciod for All/’ Of lomc interest in 
connection with what ha* l)een said of Miradc IHays is a 
mclrical destripiton by l.ydgate of the “1‘rocession of 
Cor|)us Christi." Chaucers warning to wives, at the end of 
the talc of (irisclda, how they should l)e masterful with their 
husbands, “ lest (*hicheva< he you take," is illustrated by a 
|M>em of Lydgate's which sets forth the old popular mum- 
ming of Hycofiie and Chirhevaihe. 'I'hc i»oet having 
sjKikcn a few lines, “ than shal l>c jtortreyed two bestis, oon 
fatie, another iccnc." Bycornc i* fat liecause he lives on 
(utient hustund* ; Chkhevache is lean Iwcausc she feeds 
on {utient wives. The fatic bcsie called Bycorne saith : 

“ Of Bycofftoys t »m Bycornc, 

Ful fane an4 ruuiMlc here ta I aumdc, 

Afvt in mariAgt iKtuwlc and swurnc 
'fo Chichcvache, as liir hutlwndc, 

Which will nat ceic, on act nor londc, 

But padent wyfifs detionayrc, 

Whkhc to her hutbondet be nat contrayte, 

FttI scarce, (VI vote ! it her viiatile, 
liumbic wyfdi the fynt lo fewe. “ 

Alter Bycorne hath said more to this effect, four men come 
and sing as destined for (he maw of Bycorne : ** 'fhen shall 
flier be a wofnman devoured in the mowihe of Chichcvache,'* 
ctying to all wives to take esampie by her fate : 

“ Be ye mhM, voydtthc hamyliil, 

Ov Chkhevache oe wH nat fiiik 
Y©w for to twotow is hitc csliaile/'’ 
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Then Chichevache speaks, and tells how she feeds on 
women who arc “ liche Grcsicld in pacicnce." Bat 

** — it is mm than thritty tnayes, 

That I have sought from iond to lond, 

But yet oon Groteld never I fond.** 

The piece ends with the speaking of the man whose 
patient wife has been devoured Evidently it was written 
upon the suggestion of the closing lines of the Gierke’s Tale, 
hardly more than thirty years old. And in the main Lyd- 
gate upholds Chaucer’s teaching of the worth of woman- 
hood. 

A |XK;m known as **Thc Complaint of the Black 
Knight," which was for some time included among the 
works of Chaucer, is distinctly given in Thomas Shirley’s 
contcmi)orary collections* as “ The Complaynte of a Knight 
made by Lidegate ; ’’ and Shirley also refers to it, in lines of 
his own, as a complaint 

** Thai dftun Johan of Bury made, 

Lydgate the Munk clothed in blakk^.** 

Lydgate wrote for King Henry \’. “The Life of our 
Ijidy,” and, at request of the ChafHer of St Paul’s, a 
metrical translation of a Macaber “ Dance of Death," to be 
inscribed under the several [Miits of a representation of it in 
the cloisters of their church. 

The "Dance of Macaber," or the "Dance of Death," 
once, probably, set forth by living actors in churches 
pf France, was in the hheenth century a common subject 
of religious painting and sculpture. It usually appeared 
with appropriate texts or descriptive verses, illustrating 
each representation of Death as the leader of the dance 
of life with men of every degree. In a Latin poem at 
the twelfth century, ascribed to Walter Map, there is 

* Blit Mm., Additkaua US, 1^165. 
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t tefies of lines in which men of different estite% 
beginning with the Pope and ending with the pauper, 
pass before the mind’s eye in procession, each declaring 
that he is on his way to death. It is called a ** Ijiment 
for Death, and Counsel as to the I*iving (Jod.” The 
name •' Macabre ** probably arose from the assoctation 
of this subject with a painting that illustrated a thi^ 
tecnth-century legend of the lesson given by certain 
hideous spectres of Death to three noble youths when hunt- 
ing in a forest They afterwards arrived at the cell of St 
Macarius, an Egyptian anchorite, who was shown in a p-iint- 
tng hy Andrew Orgagna jiresenting them with one hand a 
la^l of admonition on the vain glory of life, and with the 
other hand pointing to three o|)cn coffins. In one coffin if 
a skeleton, in one a king. A iiainting of a Dance of 
Death ” at Minden, in Westphalia, had for a traditional date 
1383. Another, in the churchyanl of the Innocents, at 
Palis, was certainly {tainted in 1434, One of the moft 
famous was the '' Dance of Death ** at Basle, said to have 
been (Minted by order of the prelates who were at the Grand 
Council of Baste, between the years 1431 and 1433.* 

* Tbti was iIm> wrongly sieritMed to iians Holbein. It went Its 
own wty to death ; its dcttruction was complcteJ in 180$, and it is 
now known only by sack copies as were made. Theft were iiseh 
pstmif^ to Hoglaod slso ; one was that, for which Lydgate wrote the 
iascritMMioii, in the ck»»ier of Old St Paul’s, putted down in 1549, 
of which Sir Thomas Mott wrote, we not only hear this 
wnid Ileatb, but ahn let it sink into oar hearts, the eery hmtaay attd 
diep Imagiiiaikia thereof, we shall perceitt thereby t^t wt went 
nerer so givally moved by the beholding of the * thmee of Deiih* 
IMiueid in St. Paurs as wt shalt oofielvea siirred and altered 
If the leehng el that imagtoation in onr hearta.** Although tit 
IvidsMi is not ticyoad aU qaeiiiMO, there is very ffttlt donhi thit Iht 
^Daocnof Ehmth” shown in a series of woodoats Itimeiaiiiig * l iolt ntf 
IjilillM at Lyons to 15J8 as Los StoMdnetom it HitiortoaiFioaidi 
fit MMi d*d|iii*!f ^ swkHiilltnifii toagtnlis^ 
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For Whethaimtedef Abbot of St. Albans, Lydgate 
rhymed the I-ttin legend of St Allian about the year 
1430 ; and was paid for translating, writing, and il- 
luminating, a hundred shillings (in present value, say, 
seventy pounds) for a book that, when received, was 
placed liefore the altar of the saint. The volume of 
his poems in honour of Edmund the j)alron saint of his own 
monastery of Bury, the “precious charlmnclc of martirs 
allc," was adorned not only with illuminated letters, but 
with one hundred and twenty illustrative pictures drawn 
with extreme care, two portraits of King Henry VI. (who 
had kcplChnsimis, 1433, ^he monastery of Bury, and was 
made a brother of the Chapter), one of Wdliam Curteis, 
Abbot of Bury, and one of Lydgate fiimseif, kneeling at 
St Edmund’s shr ne * 

Of the larger works of Lydgate, which have t>ecn in 
chief repute, the most importanl, for the literary influence 
"pjiiuof afterwards find it exerting, is his version 

i»nnc»." Qf ^ French version of Boccaccio's best I^tin 
book, that on the “ Falls of Illustrious Men ” (and Women). 

Of Boccaccio’s nine books. “ l)c Casibus Virorum Illus- 
trium,*' which, jKrhaps, suggested the plan of the Tragedies 
in the Monk's Talc of Chaucer, the first begins with Adam 
and Eve, followed by a chapter on Disobedience ; then tells 
of Nimrod, followed by a chapter ujxin Pride ; then pro- 
ceeds to Saturn, Cadmus, Jocasta, Thyestes, Aireus ami 
Theseus, upon whom follows a chapter u|>on sudden over- 
credulity. Then comes a group of the sorrowing, who pass 
by in one brief chapter; next is the tale of Priam and 
Hector ; after that a short chapter against the proud. 1 'he 
story of Agamemnon comes next, followed by the praise of 
poverty. Then, in a short chapter, a multitude of those 
who weep ; these, like others who came before and others 
who follow, are represented as appearing to the poet with 
* MSS. Harl. 0,278. 
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their sad succession of complaints. The next in ihc line of 
the illustrious who fell is ^mson, whose story is followed 
by a rather long thaf)tcr u()on women. I wo groups of 
wretched and unhappy ones then close ‘‘ *’" * 

Ikwk U. liegins with Siiul, and, apfx’nding To 

some sketch of a hfe a chapter of morahucs deduced from 
it, now and then also s«’g>»csting the almndanre of material 
by an intcrj>olate<l chapter of “Advenlus Flcnlium/’ In* 
feliccs (piuiem/' “ (^>iiarclit* (juorundam," “ Dejccli aliqui/’ 
*T>oleniium ct'murMis/' “(irandis infclicium lurba”— a 
plan pursued throughout the work with admirable artistic 
ehVci - Ihxcacc »u prix cetb from the story of Saul to the 
stories (in U<K>k II. ) of Rehol>oam, .Vthaliah, Dido, Sardana* 
(xilti«. Am.i/iah, /Atlekuih, Metius Suffeiius King of the 
Altain ; (in Ikxik 111.) 'larjuinius Superbus, Xmes, 
A}»}mus Claudius, Al ibiades, Manno, Arlaxerses , (in Ikxjk 
IV.) M.ttiltiis (‘apiiohmis I)ion>s.ius of Syraruse, I'oly* 
crates Calhsfhcnes Aksander of Kpirus, I)arui.s, Kumenes 
of Capjxidoi la, Olsmpfa of Macerlon, AgatlKK lc.s, Fyrrhui 
of K|«rus Arsmol* ; (in Ito >k V.) .Seleucus and .Aiuiochus^ 
Regulus Syphax of Numidia, Antiorhus the (ireat, Hanni- 
bal, IVusias Km 4 of Ihthynta, Perseus King of MacedaOt 
Pseudo Philip of Maredon, Alexander Ualaus of Syria, 
Demeimis King of Syria, Alexander /a.'bina, Jiiguitha, In 
lkK)k VI., which ofiens aiih a collofjuy bela*een Fortune 
ami the author, Marius, the three Miseries of Cleopatra, 
Mithrkiatcx, (Irodes King of Parthia, l*oni(»cy the Great, 
Cicero, Mark Amony. In liook VII. arc Herod King of 
the Jews, l iberius, Oligula and Metsalina, Nero, VUelliits, 
the Fall of jcruxilcm. Pook VI II. ofKros with IhKfcaccio 
ftleepfng indolently am! tempted to the pleasiirei of life, but 
incited to worthy kbuiir by a vision of his ben and vener- 
ated tetchef, Francis Petrarch. “ F'amc,** said that famotii 
Itwef of the laurel, ** is for God*s own like to be sought 
Willi iM one's ftrengiK’* Boccaccio, therefore, collected 
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himself and, considering in whit ways the insipid are 
damned, cast olT his own detestable desire of ease, and 
resumed the old work of his pen. After a group of 
wretched Emperors has passed, he sees and tells of Vale* 
rianus, Sapor King of Persia, Zenobii, Diocletian, Galerius 
Maximianus, Julian the apostate, Rhadagasus King of the 
Goths, Odoacer of Italy, Arthur of Britain, Rosmunda. 
The ninth and last book tells of Brunehild Queen of the 
Franks, of Duchess Romilda, Desiderius King of the Lx)m' 
bards, Pope John XII., Diogenes Romanus, Andronicus of 
Conslantitioplc, Henry VI., son of Barl^arossa, Chirles of 
Sicily, with the story of Manfred and Conradin, James 
Master of the 'remf>lars, and the suppression of the Order 
of the Templars. Walter Duke of Athens, and John of 
France, taken prisoner at Poitiers. The book closes with a 
few weepers and a (>lea for indulgence, especially Boc< 
caccio’s wish that laureate Petrarch, his teacher, dis- 
tinguished alike for morality and learning, will excuse 
and amend its errors ; finally, that the proud who sit in 
high places will open their eyes and ears. 

Lydgate says that he translates Boccaccio through the 
version of a Frenchman, Laurent— that is, l.aurent de 
Premierfa t, in the diocese of Troyes, an ecclesiastic among 
whose translations was one of the ** Decameron ** for Jeanne 
Queen of Navarre. Laurent began his translation of the 
“Fails of Prinoes*’ when the French king, John, wai 
brought a prisoner to England. After describmg the pur- 
pose and use of the book, and his intent to represent it 
truthfully, Lydgate cries— 

** My roaitter Chaucer with hit freiih comedki 
It deed ilat, chefe poete of Bretayne, 

That tometyme made fuU pitom tiagediea. 

The fall o( Princes he dyde also oomplayne, 

At he that wit of makiiig soverayne. 

Whom all thk lande of right oughtl peeCerre, 

Silht of our langage be was the lode stene." 
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Tilts t 0 the Mooli • Tikt wbcftiii CHmeor lodtii 
cliieix »0|{gr«t<d by tlie IkioI wlikli mt tbill Aoil 
bamHer giviiii tome tmjmbe even to oor ctrly drim 
Pteiditly Lyf%itc twmt itom md Jikit:liyti'--"8ci©" 

cicdo-«*afim ti» hk Ctu^^uccr, «lif> to bk dofi 

htlli him m mt\i l>ome 

** t„'htt af mt tcHif* t*«<«yv«k * *l\ 

A««,{ tvUiinm^ 'i w«th cdl-iitwfc «»< 

WlicftkKv Wt ti« ipF^v Httt) Uu 4 t •(I*} gioty, 

Ai»<) (Mill hit iMRM) with (KMrtff» tti mentttry,*' 

‘rhen foliovi the rt< tt4tiori id Chsuctr's wotk% to which 
rdtrcticc has already been made, mul 

** fat «hkh« men thuM al itghi atwl n|ti|iir 
Syih he in l!4if:ifM»h« in nwiiyng ««i the Uni 
htajr nniu Ckwl u> yr«« h«» tuink rvut.. " 

111 tlir c}>Jogti€ to the triniilatiim. whtrh d«>cs fllr 
jttfttcc t«> the }M>rlKal dnijitn ot the ori|mal, l.ytifitf 
fiAfticii the (natron hw whom ti wa* irrtticn» and to whom 
we have seen him a{>fihmg for mcmey dunttf ii% )»fO|ieii* 

*'* t>akc tA i^kmcrttfi (W«t> thk ptmi c»IS, 

Af»«l mii'iiiiliwamtyftg; itjitc ami 4)gtiit4 
Itk ccMitNi;^ nvvvf it 4«ah i|iy<ill 
T«t uwtjr i« l«. 4 c» at anintitiiiil i 
Theno Ik hath m gmf farUcitl 
\‘«tw4Mfiy him (hflfe to uctwjny, 

CNf tycKMi* akiwth Iw Iwih lh« fnti*l«ry, 

And with bw ftfwdcftcc *»fl with hi* maikliwk 
Tfiitfh to ht k*mt MTlKth • afik/" 

a dcfcfidcf of Hedy Church am! a chaniicr td all (iiiiori to 
hoA He imdycfh cw to hawe imeUygciicir, redyiiif of 

^ and ifii|K>ii g; 

** Hw Miyt kAc «l (hli jolHi nodal 

Wa» accitidyi^ .in. bis o y i ato W i 

* Ta amd, i» ftm awuf. 
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Of gftat noldetite tnd refitttacitk), 

Aik! unto princet greatly nccemry 
To yeve enampte how thii world doth vary.* 

It has lost none of its nobleness in Lydgate’s version. 
Both in plan and substance this prose work of Boccaccio’s 
was i>ecuHarly well suited for treatment in verse, and we 
shall find in Queen Elizal)cth’s time Lydgate’s “Falls of 
Princes ” a work with a living influence. Lydgate inter* 
S|)crsed occasional prologues and Iwlades of his own while 
he retold the stories, not as a mere rhyming translator, but as 
a man who had an honest gift of song and felt their [loetry. 
There passes through the reader's mind a funeral jMimp of 
men who have been carried high on Fortune’s wheel, and 
then been bruised to death by its descending stroke. The 
ix>cm warns the mighty to be humble and the lowly to be 
well content— 

** Who clymbeth highest on Fortune’s whele, 

And sulaynly to ryche&scj* dothc ascende, 

An unwarc turnr, afore scnc never a dele, 

When he lec<t weneth maketh hem tUseendc. 

Fro auch<f chaungc* who may him defendc 
But they that Iw with jKmert nat dismayde 
And can with lyiell hold themaeUe apayde." 

That is the measure and the s|>irit of the poem. 'Fhe 
measure, it will be observed, is Troilus verse, or Chaucer’s 
stanxa, that which Chaucer used in the “Assembly of Foulcs,” 
in “Troilus and Cressida," in the Man of liiw’s Tale, and 
the Clerk’s Tale of Grisclda, This seven-lined stanza of 
heroic verse, with its odd line in the middle, where it stands 
as the last of a quatrain of alternate rhyme and first of 
a pair of couplets, w^as throughout the fifteenth century 
the favourite measure of our poets. VVe shall presently sec 
how it came by its less fit name of “ rhyme royal.’* 

The ** Stork of Thebes ” is told by Lydgate as another 
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Cantcrbary Tak.* After a sicknets He went in a btac k 
•*00 fiilfrey ikiKler, Hmg ami Irne,** iroh 
rwny bfMlIr, ami Hi*i nun l>cHire him < art) mg an 
ewijH) |»nk. lo ihe ^hrmc ai ( anicrlwry, and by 
KXKicnr jHit up ihm at iHr mn wherir 
were aniemMed Hiere he iww the boat (rf lire lahiifd 
who thought lum lean bf a monk, prom«*nl Him a large 
pudding, |»rc%t nbed nut brown ak after iwpfw with aoiic. 
cummm. <»f « nruuder Kcd» at lied umc llul ibc liett nietii< 
cine is ( beerfu) rom^uny. So Dan John luptied with llie 
jMlgnmi, went home with them nc\t iby, and eonutbuted 
for hn »tory the talc of the tragn end of ITkIki;, making a 
|iauie m it when, at nine in the morning, they went down 
the aieep hill at Houghton under fllcan. d ht itory i% that 
€4 llie Thcluid of .S{atm%, at it had been mampulaleil by 
ronumrn of the middle agi*%. 
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it to iHrvc \kkA* annl lueittrcti I<mi tiol hw ttixMoatw' hiwr«. 
bcftiM »nh Afixa f'liaMU, h«i wdr. tflh (»•/• w«» lo the 

iScTMlMwin AOvI Mat* m mhtm w»« twwci. t( gntu «#w 

vtdi Onr Uk o* * Dhjw* tol ih« Sfattot. lelh H*m ('eitxwtw^ I’ftlnw*, 
•ntl tii iHr iIU iHf wijKkl. weft at ilawr WftJdiJif at ihUfm wuh Iw* 
•nkiwntn in>abct |«jcatta , h-im Oku wm* $$wi I'ulywiefi ww 

Itarfi «rh(W they were h»f^, to*! Ww t’ortiijrMr her wbmh amf 

**« (ftfcdir munlt Scnck " tcr» Ihr rfhl Thai 6f«l pttf ti iht 
mwy clwr* w«l» lnw» tiioo tlw <hily oi »« (iiWt tUMl owahif, 

b winch {utiil lacvicict aiMd l^4)rnK«f wtie txi ItkiM, at wUt hi buM 
wlww, •ift Ihr >oi lU »* •« <bwii ihi* hUl mmI 

•IV to the iillvy. Theo, mp> ty<ijCMi, 

** fitubd Ihi th<W|Mr 4' ll«wiflii«»o oo Ihi giS«v« 
hf mf luilbitiwr I fMi »mm bo mw 
TlwM|h thi nmM tlM4 bit cktl fm liMi, 

Of tiki CtuChi flM 11 4tVW iWff |«t MMht i ** 

^ l%i< ffbiiieci If |«iiMi «• t»» of Chtiicw'v mtim 

pMUM b i$hl. 
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he liw the dew riie in toft morning air, and with the (Mtgrinif 
•boot lum went on to tell of deleite for the crown Thebee, 
between the brothert Eteoclei and Polynice^t how they were 
brought to content that they should reign in ahemate years ; and 
how in the first year of the reign of Eieocles I^olynices went to 
Adrattttt King of Argos, who had then a txxling dteam of a wiht 
boar and a fierce Hon. It tel's how the knight Tydeus, ion to the 
King of Calydon, who had fled to Argos, at first tiltc^l with Poly* 
ticet for his lodging, then became his friend, and how Adra&lui married 
his two daughters to these knights. Of which things the tidings reached 
to Thebes, where Eteiiclm was at unrest liccausc of his lirothet*! strength 
by that alliance. And Etcodcs ttmk counsel ; and there were three 
kinds of couniellers, some faithful and true, some that can duinge of 
new, and other eke that were Itetwcen the twain, that covertly could 
under colour feign. T his brings in a commendation of truth, which IclU 
bow in the Book of Esdras truth is preferred before kings, women and 
wine. The year of Eieocles Wing out, the I'oem tells how Tydeus went 
to Thelrei on behalf of I*ulynices, how Wldly he did his errand, and 
what answer Eteocles made ; how Tydeus answered again, and bow 
ambush sm laid for (be slaying of Tydeus on his way back. It tells 
how Tydeus escaped by his courage —a story toUl also in the sixth book 
of Barbour’s *' Bruce ” — ami how he showed that against truth false* 
•hood has tittle might. It (cits how Tydeus came by moonlight to 
a castle in (he land of Lycurgus, and went, woundetf, into the ganien, 
where a fair lady found him sleeping ; how she cared for him, and how he 
was refreshed in the castle of the lady, ami how Eteocles was sorely 
afifronted at the killing of his men, who, accoiding to old riles, were 
twrot and buried. 

“ Loo here the kalemles of adversity, 

Sorowe upon sorowe, and dcsiruccioo 
Eirst of the king, and al the regioun, 

P'or lacke onely, like as 1 have >^>0 tolde 
That behestds truly wenf not hokie.* 

The Third I'art of Lydgate’s ** Storic of Thelie**’ opens wUb address 
fo ** cruel Mars, full of mdencolie;” asks what ms Uie cause of 
iiis wrath agaiiist them of Thebes ; and goes on to tell the story of the 
Seven against Thebes. The large support gi ven to Adrastus taneata 
to the poet a discourse upon the gain to a king who deals Uuty and 
liberally with his peofde, upon the love that it more to a king than 

* That promises were not truly kqot 
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fsi • liif ' l« iw. »ifci irlwn kw’t lit 

Intvf. 'tlif Aiii|)lk4iiiirftk t«f<i|ilHeiu^ tlMt n 1 IMi Hi# 

4lM:k»m4 k*# fibct of' l»wl AJismiI** m4 tilt# 

<ii«»f»wl *i»4 *iili-lkilil lit« whtmn wiyi L|4|f4tf* inf ihmii 

tumwittwf 

'• 'slwn w* jK'it c#*l tkmm 

TiU tvt in muUnlf Untm^ 

Tiwffm* •!({« f *tfy Jloihf 

Vjt He U’t c■tt■v^en iHe rwitiftig ; 

Imiw A||^in«t Y*wii!H W of ihtttn ojp4nitm%. anvl liltHi 

where iw'KMt heetl, 

The (ireekii Winjj «U%trr%»(CH! ^ mxtxt cif wAirt, Tytteirt wenii MKitii 
lo the hiif itt the gar^m, <irel *V hf;«jn»hf Him »♦» « t»it Wfil *ft4 
am thootiiltni* Tjt4rttK to M all the (iferfea, r*f wiMwrt 

wMiic Uie»l t»y etcn* t« flaking ihifM. aift hr p»iri»r«t«^l f«* A4fiMaw* 
and the (iierk* {K»» wljwifc iwme Ipfiphik. *«*»1 »Ho itAf thiit 

*be Iuk} left hft tanil i^Ciauir (W ihtrt H«4' to kid 

lethm, HaiUtmlf, «f.*rn, *<fwj all iH«! m-n. thxf p^iumti aUesw iingHj li«fe 
i*ht \%M’l wtu't h** father. «Hr He*} 

lieeii lakfW l») «n*t tev^aght 1.0 I »h*» fi** He# the cere 

Ilf hw jwimg cHtkt that k»4 Iwen ik4 tn the when •!«« 

Tflew* the war to the t-fretiw kk Hi> W'fiwhl ki*.;»w m*i*f t4 Htf, M H**«i 
rcii4 the Ujw4. *4 iVwhjM «{'*iin Tf !«'«#• h*»»k the Mf hta'I 

i»tt» ihr garden, where *hc iJwit the flokl Iwl Iwen kiile*l tiy a 
icfprirh A»}ri*l»r arei the k.»ng* with Ht*» to imil 

pr»jed Hw the life of lh*iic«t w»i great, «t l« 4 *i iHi ml'" 

jreiil »i«t« lie itlW, aiid He war iihed lif |'‘*r!b*rn'''»i|:*efWr, THi* mmm 
ffCMt the Hfth b*,tk of the Th«l«usl of S 4 »tmx. flrre the jkiet 
the hi»t*jey of tfcuigtii aod the g«rriKwl<.i^kr* of the m lold hf 

t Hy e<r %ftrirk^^ 

** MinU Ifcjehjii, <k <.'cft#Wo <»IM, 

Amw*«f to }ijii}l# 

Xea* FfJMMece** l^etraii*, " 

fleii folHiW' th* Hwoy of the CreeHr r«!W4} Thrh#*j nrliiyo 

lit cttjF i iHf woiil* of ilw wr^ffhy ^^^weeo jocMi* nrilo Fi««adlii } llw 
mrnf ttm isixicle* mm m** HI* hrscW t tht lurgHf}! mmm «l 
wmijf IfAmm t of • i*w dwelhaf «n tM«i t Hew tif i ia l h l f 
fell <iMr'« miHt Iwlh «* w Bo«A %Tf f . !ii«iHii i kw Tftliiii 

•iikiiW} hm the THdHMi hfeOHcii iltw nadr tdicf «««» Mtift lit 

d/Hjf-i ail of K^«f IA«i4 m HocH wiii wot* *y» to mm 4if« ifti 
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nil the Uidbi of Greece emyed in I 4 ack **»% mj maister Chtocei list 
to endite,** and with faces dead and pale, went from Argos toward 
Thebet weeping. Ly<lgaic then icIU bow Cretan would not allow the 
bodies of their dead lo U* eiihcr lairnt or Inirieil, but of the grace 
these ladies found when 1IU7 Theseus, if y;c list to tec, 

“ And how he hath hem Wne 
1 f jtc rememlier, as Re have her dc lof<»rne 
Well rchearMil at I)cptford in the vale 
In the Ijeginn.ng of the Kmghte’s tale." 

What was then tohl of riiescus is rc|>cated in summary, it is ad«ied that 
Thelies was rlcstroyed fmtr huiniroi years iK-foie the foundation of 
kome, and that w-ai first !>cgati in Heaven with the pride of Lucifer. 
Let us pray tiod and the Virgin 

“To sen<l ns }>eacc in this life here prevtint 
A ml of out sinnrv partite amend t'nieni, 

And joy ctcrnall when we hennes wcml ; 

Ami of my tale ilus 1 make an end." 

Lydgate's “Troy Book ” is a metrical version from a French 
translation of the “Historia Trojana” of Citiido delle Colonne^ 
Tht “Troy ^ Sicilian [X)ct and lawyer of Messina who came 
to England in 1387 with Eilward I , when he 
returned from his war in Asia. His 'I'rojan history was a 
version of that ascribed to the Trojan Dares, a priest of 
Vulcan* who was s;tiil to have warned Hector not to kill 
Patroclus and after he liad jxassed over lo the Greeks was 
himself killed liy Ulysses. It set forth battle after Imttle 
with details that are only saved from l>cing dry by the great 
quantity of blood spilt over them. At the end of the war 
“ Dares ” say.s that the (ireeks had lost in the siege of Troy 
886,000 men, the Trojans 676,000. A “Phrygian Iliad” 
of Dares existed in the time of ^'Elian (a.d. 230). It was 
said to be older than Homcr*s. 1 'he Ijilin prose history 
of the Fall of Troy by Dares the Phrygian, was preceded 

• The name Dam thus occurs in the fifth book of the “Iliad," line 9 : 

▼It ip TfAwpi adpft 
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bf « letief profming to lie lirom Cornelius Nc{k>i to Criipit 
silluMiiis, telling him that he had iransktcil it from the 
(irt^k autogajih tVnmd «t Alheni. Maniw n|>t» of l>iirei 
the Hvrygian's *Mk: cscidio *rroi* Histom*' are nutntr* 
c>ii\ and »4)me arc as old as the tcnth> or even the 
ninth, tentury. It was usually assoc uled with the six 
Iwoks of a history of the Trojan war, from the birth of 
l*aris to the death of rivsses tompmeih it was aaid» by 
I>ictys of (inossus, the com|Kiniun of Idomcncui; at the 
rojuest of Idorneneijs and Merion, written on tablets of bark 
in Pluemcian tharacicrs, buried with him in a leaden box, 
and dist luscd by an cartlnpiakc in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Nero, who caused it to Ik translated into (»reek. 
Out of the Creek, one (>. Scptiinius Rornamis was then iuj> 
{K>!ied to have translated Dictyi into I.atin. Didys and 
Dares were Ixiih t itcd m the lime of .1 Jian. From these 
legends, attnlMiied to liutys and I fares, not from Homer, 
the medur^al storv Icliers got their fables of the 1 rojan war. 

l or Frante. in the time of our Henry 11., the Anglo* 
Noriiun Iknol: dc St. More rhymed and amfildicd the 
story of I fares in eight syllabled verse, adding, among other 
things, the germ of the talc of **TfoiUis and Cressida.^'* 

• Df. (juUav in ho “ Iiictfi ufKl Ilarri, Kin fkritrag fwf 

Cieschichtc det Tr<t)« S*g« in ihrrm l elcigsinge «u« ikr »nttk«ii iit dk 
fOcnatitiMchc Kotm** iHslk, 1X74 , cnakeft ii hm chtef (MOjioic to stgttc 
that hciMjli 4 * .St. klufc hU from a much iiin|>lcf 

cdiooa of Ihucs, csUni in Ikwolt't onw, which the ind- 

dent* ami detatU Oat ate to tjc foumi m what he takai to W the 
which hii% o'lme down to u*. Hi^ arfutneni inctudaft leaMWi* 
inf .afauMMt the txlief ihai ihc lasttn whKh ha« co«im itowa m IM 
k the otifiiMil kMk, wIikIi wm hrvt wrttten in latiifi. A kcMkaih it k 
iwffvwteti, wo«y hast hceti m f»i indoetHcwl by Vtfgi) that he cmkl 
•ika havt tepmeiiied /IliMii i» a Uaitce, m cTen calkd hiinse'lf {.htfiw, 
whem the ktth biadk d the ** .'llockl would lx famitiar ti» hint 
.thaa iJk' Mth hmk d the ^ flkd/ ami hr wottU feiawiiihcf thcie the 
UmtK vamivkhcd iti a {M&er %ht with latcUea, iclkiiig friw» 
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This French Roman de Troic^' was translated even into 
Greek. It chiefly followed Dares ; and the I^tin prose 
romance, or Historia Trojana of Guido dc!Ic Colonne, 
followed the Roman dc Troie,” of which its editor • has 
shown the date to be within the ten years from 1175 to 1 185. 
The Sicilians, Guido and Odo deile Colonne, belong to 
the first days of Italian {x)ctry, and Guido's I.aiin version 
of the French romance of Troy w^as finished, as he himself 
says at the end of it, in the year 1 2S7. All later 'I’roy |)oem8 
were formed from one or both of these originals, Benoit de St. 
More’s French metric.il “ Roman de I’roie," or the I^atin 
prose, “ Historia Dcstructionis Troie ” of Guido dellc 
Colonne. 

Attention was called in 1866 by the Cambridge Uni* 
versity librarian to a “ 'J'roy Book ” other than Lydgate’s 
which was ascribed to John Barbour, the author 
of ‘‘The Brus.”t A manuscript of Lydgate’s 
“ Troy Book ” in the Cambridge University 
Library,^ which has lost the first ten leaves, has on its leaf 19 
(now 9), after the lines — 

** That )»ar was ncuir natic hyr lyk 
No ncuir sail l»c, pure nn ryk,” 

the rubric, “ Here endis Barlxnir and Iregynnis he monk.” 
The rest is Lydgate's translation, except a long passage at 

the field with Weeding mouth “ mixtosque in nnguine domes.” Dr, 
Koerling argues also fur a Greek original of Dictys, and attempts to 
prw'C it by internal evidence, 

• A. Joly, “ BenoU dc Sainte-Morc et le Romair de Troie 00 k» 
i» 4 lamorpho»cs d 'll emigre ct de I'^jKipee gtck;o-lattne an mojen-lge.’* 
a vols. IVis, 1870, 1871. lire first volume amtains dissertation and 
the second text. 

t ** On two hitherto unknown Poems by John Barbour, author of 
*The Brus.’ Communicated by Henry Bradshaw.” Transactions of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society for 1866. 

% MS. Kk.. V. 30 . 
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ihc end imrwiucfd by the rubric^ ** Here endii tlie monl 
ami byg:)'iinit IkrlxMir/* The latter of these two fragment»i 
with ciificifiuation through 1^556 more lines* is given alio 
in a MS, m the IltKlleian.* Hea*» it was thought, t we 
had fxirt* of an otherwise lost version of tl»c liege of 
Troy, by John Barl>our the Archdeacon. But, a* it 
has licen argunl, with a|»{Kirent truth, that these Irag* 
ments arc wanting in characteristics of style, phrase, 
vocilMilar), meihtKi of alliteration found in ** The Brus,’^ { 
we may, jK'rhajwi, l)c right in supjtosing that the copyist 
aserilicd in error to the authorship of Barlmur pas.sagcs that 
he ol>»en"ed to have l>ecn taken from a northern version, 
written, like “The Hrus,'’ in eight HylJahled verse. The 
unique copy ol another northern version of the liitin “ 'froy 
Book** of (iiiido delle Colonnc is among the MSS. of the 
Hunterun MuMrum m the University t)f (Uasgow. 'I’his 
has l>ecn edited lor the l‘*arly Knglish 'l est S+K;icty,|S an the 
*• 0*1 Hysionale " of the destruction of Troy, with a quei” 
tionable suggestion ih tt it was written by the jkkI Huch* 
owne, of whom tnore hereafter.; 

• MS. Doocc, uS t ‘‘B. W." ri.44. 

J Iljrihe pttjKrf of Kmil KficppeUui, “ the Fragtntnfe von IkrIiOttr s 
TrcifiiMffkiurg,'’ in Srudun^ vol. *. (tSS;). p(). 37 } 

I *‘The ’ Gc%i Hyitorulc * Ihc Dent rue lion of Troy ; m AlUler*« 
live ItofiuiiMre innslaimt from («ui4o tic Colonna'i * IlyUoria Trohma.* 
New hnt editeri from the atiMjuc MS. in the Huntcf ian Mumiuiii, Uni* 
vcTflty of Gliwgow, with Inuorlociitm. No;r*, tmJ « GtosMiry, hy the 
hue Rev. George A. f’anujn anti Ihivkl I)<ifMihl*on. Eop'* Puhibhed 
for ike Early Eogltah 1'cst Society, 11169 >^74* 

I The Idhwiiif ire the cswly e^titioos of Lydgate j — Lydgale’i *' Troy 
IMi/ or ** Hystficy, Sege, sikI l>nimci;yrin of Troyc,'* was fiitl fwifitcd 
tqy Eiclifttiii PywiiMi, tn 1513. CM tbiftcdiikm only hmr copiea are known. 
It «w» fc|ieiai«d more accwmtely, aho ii» Mui, hy ThcMnai Marslie* in 
10$. In 1614 * WMlttiiami veratoR wa* pnbiblied in n third fidkr, with 
n llMect of the hetxic metre into aifline Waitiiaif and of the title tO' the . 

•• tie tml Death c4 Hecto# Thb hn» licwn^ dtid hy roller anil olhefi 
■ikgeMiine wwrk ol L|d|*8e\ hot h gcneroliy taerihed tn Thomm 
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Lydgate's contemporary, Thomas Occleve, was bom 
about the year 1370. We may suppose that he took his 
name from his birthplace, and was born in Bedfordshire, in 
the small parish of Hockliffe, alx)ut five miles from Dun- 
stable. The only alternative would be Ocklcy, in Surrey. 
The old confusion with the aspirate has caused the 
name to be written both “ H occleve " and “ Occleve.” 
But in a copy of “The Govcrnail of Princes," which the 
poet wrote with his own hand, the name (Kcurs in the 
text, and is written “Occleve.” Another day he might 
have written “ Hoccleve,” and he may have done so 
in his own draft of the first line of his that will 
presently be quoted. But the n.ime is Occleve in the 
only place where we arc sure, or nearly sure, that he 
himself has written it. He knew Chaucer, and 
OcdJvl evidently refers to a |)ersonal relation between 
thent when he speaks of himself as Chaucer's 


Hey wood. The Story of Thtd>c»— the adilitional Canterbury tale— 
was printed as Lydgate’s in Slew’s edition of Chaucer, that of 1561. 
Wynkyn de Wordc printed Lydgate’s *' Lytcl Trcaiiscuf the Itorse, the 
ShejM;, and the Cious.” "The Chorlc and the Hyrde” was not only 
printed at Westminster in Caxton’s house by Wynkyn dc Worde, but re- 
printed with lct\ additional stanras in Aslimole’s "'rheatrum Chemicom” 
as "Hermes' bird,” Ashmole supposing that ii had lieen written by 
Raymcmd Lully, or at least translated into English hy Cremer, Abbot 
of Westminster, Lully’s scholar. Caxton printed Lydgate’s system of 
Divinity, taken from the French, with its historical examples, u^wlogues, 
and parables, " The Werke of .Sapience.” He printed also Lydgate’s 
"Lyfof our Lady.” Wynkyn de Wonle printed the "Prouerbes” of 
Lydgate, also his “ Temple of Glass,” and his rhymed “ Cronyclcof all 
the Kynges Names that have regned in Englande syth the Conquest of 
Wyllam Conquerour. And sheweth the Dayes of theyr Coronacyoo titd 
of theyr Byrthc.” This is printed in a single sheet. The " Boke called 
dejohn Bodias descriuioge the Folic of Princess, Princissis, and other 
Kobles, translated into Engiissh by John Lydgate,” was first printed tn 
folio by Richard Pynson in 1494, new editions it were issued by Pynaon 
in 1527, by R. Tottei in 1554, and by John Waylandin i55S,ailfblkit. 
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disciple In hb earlier days he lived in the Strand it 
Chcftcr’i Inn, one of the buildings pulled down for the lite 
of Somerset House. We know Occlcvc tolerably well 
through his chief t)ocm ; for the long original intrwluction 
to his version of the “ Ik* Rcgiminc IVincipum ” consists 
wholly of moral rctle<*iion on the manners of his time, inter- 
sfKmxl with references to his own jxisition in a government 
office as i Icrk of the Privy Seal A volume of Occleve's 
minor jiocms* was printed by (ieorge Mason in 1 796, from 
a MS. Ixrught m 1785 at the auction of Dr. Askew’s MSS. 
Among the poems in this MS. is one of reasoning with Lord 
Cohham against his I/rUardy ; there arc lines 10 the Virgin ; 
there is a [xietical jrctition to Under 1 reasurcr Somcr from 
Occlevc and three other clerks in his utlicc, who ask for 
their salaries — 

We ytMif kcfTarrteft, llricclcve ami liaillay, 

Hcthc ami OHonIe, yow liymreche and preye, 
liAXith <itif harvest Mwmc an yc may ; 

I of fere of nionni't our wit 1* awryc : 

Were our »<ctl wel wc mighlcn plcyc 

And u* lieifKirtc, ami «ynge and mak^ game. '* 

A (Krem in thb collection, entitled Ui Male Regie de 
'r. Hoccievc," is a lively caution against youthful cxcesseSi 
in which the f>oet represents himself as having l>een a 
waster of his days : 

*• Whei wan a jfreiier maUter eek than y 
Ui bet acrjueynled at Weslttiyntlir yatt ; 

Among the Utmrrcrn namely, 

And 'f when I cam, cerly or late* 

1 pyiKhcfl nal at hem in myit acate:,t 
tlttt ptifbd hem al that tlMry aal wotde ; 

Vmtm by TIicMifla Hocctevc* never twfofe printed j neltctsd 
flMw a MS. in ibe poaicvMm tA George Maaon. Witli t prcbct. 
fl«ic«i* and GtoMary;'^ London, 1796. 
t AiMi, tfoying, mAOif, 
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Lydgate’s contemporary, Thomas Occleve, was born 
about the year 1370. We may suppose that he took his 
name from his birthplace, and was born in Bedfordshire, in 
the small parish of Hockliffe, about five miles from Dun- 
stable. The only alternative would be Ockley, in Surrey. 
The old confusion with the aspirate has caused the 
name to be written both “Hoccleve” and “Occleve.” 
But in a copy of “The Governail of Princes,” which the 
poet wrote with his owm hand, the name occurs in the 
text, and is written “Occleve.” Another day he might 
have written “ Hoccleve,” and he may have done so 
in hws own draft of the first line of his that will 
presently be quoted. But the name is Occleve in the 
only place where we arc sure, or nearly sure, that he 
himself has written it. He knew Chaucer, and 
OcckJc. evidently refers to a personal relation between 
them when he s|)eaks of himself as Chaucer’s 

Ileywood. The Story of Thebes— the additional Canterbury tale — 
w.is printed as Lydjjalc’s in Stow’s edition of Chaucer, that of 1561. 
Wynkyn de Wordc printed Lydgate’s “ Lytel Treatise of the Horse, the 
Shepe, and ihcCioos.” “The Chorle and the Hyrde” was not only 
printed at Westminster in Caxton’.s house by Wynkyn de Worde, but re- 
printed with ten additional stanzas in Ashniole’s “'riiealrum Cheinicum” 
as “ Hermes’ Bird,” Ashmolc supposing that it had been written by 
Raymond Lully, or at least translated into English by Cremer, Abbot 
of Westminster, Lully’s scholar. Caxton printed Lydgate’s system of 
Divinity, taken from the French, with its historical examples, a|X)logues, 
and parables, *' The Werke of .Sapience.” He printed also Lydgate’s 
“Lyfof our Lady.” Wynkyn de Wonle printed the “ Prouerbes” of 
Lydgate, also his “ Temple of Glass,” and his rhymed “ Cronycleof all 
the Kynges Names that have regned in Englande sylh the Conquest of 
Wyllam Conquerour. And sheweth the Dayes of theyr Coronacyon and 
of theyr Byrthe.” This is printed in a single sheet. The “ Boke called 
dejohn Bochas descriuinge the Falle of Princess, Princissis, and other 
Nobles, translated into Englissh by John Lydgate,” was first printed in 
folio by Richard Pynson in 1494, new editions of it were issued by Pynson 
in 1527, by R. Tottel in 1554, and by John Wayland in 155$, all folios. 
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disciple. In his earlier days he lived in the Strand at 
Chester’s Inn, one of the buildings pulled down for the site 
of Soinei'set House. ^Ve know Occleve toleral)ly well 
through his chief [X)em ; for the long original introduction 
to his version of the “De Regimine Principum ” consists 
wholly of moral rellection on the manners of his time, intcr- 
s{)ersed witli references to his ow-n position in a government 
office as clerk of the Privy Seal. A volume of Occleve’s 
minor i)ocms* was printed by George Mason in 1796, from 
a MS. bought in 17H5 at the auction of Dr. Askew’s MSS. 
Among the poems in this MS. is one of reasoning with Lord 
Cobham against his Loliardy; there are lines to the Virgin ; 
there is a poetical petition to Under-' Treasurer Somer from 
Occleve and three other clerks in his office, who ask for 
their salaries — 

“ We your servantes, liocclcvc and Haillay, 

Hethe and Oflorde, yuw l»ysccche and preye, 

Ilasliih our harvest as s(»onc as ye may ; 

!• or fere of stoniies our wii i.s aweye : 

Were our see<l inncd, wel we miglitcn plcyc 
And U.S desporle, and synge and rnak^ game.” 

A poem in this collection, entitled “ loi Male Regie dc 
T. Hoccleve,” is a lively caution against youthful excesses, 
in which the poet represents himself as having been a 
waster of his days : 

“ Wher was a gretier maLster eek than y 
Ur bet acrjueynled at Weslmyn.stir yate ; 

Among the taverncres namely, 

And cook^s ? when I cam, ecrly or late, 

I pynched nat at hem in myn acate,t 
Hut paiol hem al iliai they axe wolde ; 

* “ Poems by Thomas Iloccleve, never before primetl ; selected 
from a MS. in the p<JSscssion of George Mason, With a Preface, 
Notes, and Glossary.’' London, 1796. 

t Ataii, buying, euheter. 
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Wherforc I was the welcomcr aljjate, 

And for a verray gentil man yholde. 

“ And if it happid on the somere’s day, 

That I thus at the taverne hadde be, 

When I deparle sholde, and go my way 
I loom to the privee seel, so wowed me 
Mete and unlust and superiluitce 
To walke unto the brigge and take a boot, 

That nat durste I conlrarie hem all three, 

IJui didc all that they stired me, God wfwl. 

“ And in the wynter, for the way was deep, 

Unto the brigge I dressid me also ; 

And iher the l)ootmen took upon me keep. 

For they my riot knecwcn fern ago : 

With hem I was yfuggitl to and fro, 

So wel was him that I with wohk- fare. 

For riot paicth largely evere mo ; 

Me styntith never, til his purs be bare.” 

The moral purpose of the poem doubtless led to a. halt- 
art istic exaggeration of self-censure. Our best insight into 
Occleve’s life and character is to be had through the long 
introductory itart of his version, in Chaucer stanza, of the 

Dt A'ep'mine Primiptun, 

In the original introduction to this new version of ** The Governail 
of Princes,” he says : 

“ Musyng upone the resiles Iwsynesse 

'I'he whiche this troubly world hath ay on honde 
That other thyng than fruyte of bilternesse 
Ne yildeth not, as I kan understonde, 

At Cheslres inne right fast^ by the Stronde, 

.As I lay in my bedde upon a nyght, 

Thought me birefl of slepe the force and myght.” 

He got up and walked into the fields, where, thinking of the 
insecurity of wealth and of the heaviness bred by poverty, of which one 
can have a secure possession, he met a poor old hoary roan, whose 
greeting, for sickly distress of thought, he did not answer. But the 
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old man called to him, “ Slecpcst thou, man ? Awake I ” and ahook 
him till beansw’ered at last with a sigh, bidding him go and not increase 
his grief. The old man Imdc him talk with him, if he wished ease of 
his sorrow. Was he lettered? — Yea, somewhat. ~lllesst‘d be God. 
l.ettere<l folk could hear reason, and so “ plukkc up thyne hcil, I hoiw 
I shade thee cure.”— Cure, g\ic»d man? cure y<Tursclf that tremble as you 
go. You are as full of clap as a mill. You annoy me more than you 
think. It must be a stronger man than you that shall relieve me. —• 
But, my son, said the old man, it will not hurt you to listen.— Peter t 
good man, you m.iy talk here till evening, but all is in vain, such it my 
pain of cncumbrous thought. — Take counsel and it will mend. 

“ Woe be to hym that lustc to l»e alone : 

For yf he fade, help^ hath he none 
To rise.” 

He must listen ; and first let him tell his grievance. Is it the care 
of abundance, or the care of |>ovcrly, or is he a tormented lover ? Say 
on. You see the beggar is relieved every day, Iwcausc he shows him- 
self ; if he kept close and held his jxmcc he might sit all the day help* 
le.s.s. 

“ .Some man for lakke of occupacioun 

.Musetlie ferther than his wiilc may strecche, 

And all thurghe the fendcs in.sligacioun, 

l)ampnablc erroure holdcthe, and kan ncjt lesche 
For counseide ne rede, as did a wrccche 
Not long agoo, which that for heresyc 
Convict and brent was unto asshen drye. 

• • * • « 

My lord the prynce, God him save and blesse I 
Was at his dedely castigacioun. 

And of bis soule hade grete tendirenesse, 

Thurstyng sor^ for his salvacioun.” 

That is to say, when John Badby, blacksmith or tailor, was brought 
to the stake, and a barrel was prepared in which to burn him, Henry, 
then Prince of Wales, spoke to him kindly, and urged recantation ; 
Badby, remaining firm, was put into the barrel, and the burning fuel 
was heaped round it. The Prince, moved by his cries of agony, caused 
the fuel to l>e cleared from around him, and again, when he was half 
dead, spoke to hint, offering to procure tmrdon and even a pension* 
Badby remained firm ; the Prince, with some anger, ordered the fuel to 
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t)e hea{)ed round him again, and he was burned to ashes as a hopeless 
heretic. 

After having given six stanzas to the burning of John Badby, 
Occleve makes his old man, in a seventh stanza, say that it is for 
divines to int|uirc what has become of the heretic’s soul, he knows not, 

“ But woldc G(m 1 the Cristes foes cch one 
That as he beld^- were yservcxl so, 

For I am sur^ there ben many mo.” 

When the old man has preached more upon the sin of heresy, 
Occleve answers that this is not his trouble, he believes in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, and, in spite of the fiend, in all the articles of faith. 
That rejoices the old man. And now' let him not be despised for his 
wec<l : great virtue rcigneth oft under an ohl poor habit. Rich dress 
is fit for worthy men, liut it i.s ill with men who, if they pay for it, 
spend ail they h:\ve u)»on a gown of scarlet twelve yards wide, with 
jMjndent sleeves down on the ground, and the fur set therein worth 
twenty pounds or more. There is no telling from afar, by their dress, 
a lord from a commoner. “ 0 ! lordes, it sittc yow amende this. ’ By 
my life there goes no le.ss than a yard of broadcloth into a man’s tippet. 
Let every lord forbid his men such great array. What is a lord with* 
out his attendance? 

“ 1 putte caas his fo^s hym a.ssaile 

Sodeinly in the strete, what helpe shalle he 
Whos slevtJs encombrous so side trayle 
Do to his lord ? He may him not availc. 

In such a caas he is but a womman, 
lie may not slondc hym in slcdc of a man. 

Ills armes two han nigh ynoughc 10 dune, 

And somewhat more, his sieves up to holdc.” 

The tailors soon will have to go into the fields to shape, and spread, 
and fold : their Iroards will be too narrow for the cloth that shall be 
worked into a gown ; the skinner, too, will have to go into the fields, 
his house in London iK'ing too small for his trade. There is more from 
the old man on this head. “ In olde time” things were not so. Duke 
John of Lancaster had not his garments too wide, and yet they became 
him wonderfully well. If there were now less waste in clothes, virtues 
would walk more thick among the people. 

“ Now have thise lordes but litellc nedc of bromes 
To sweepe away the fiUhe out of the strete, 
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Sith sifl^ sieves of penylce* groomei 
Wole U u}> Iikk<l, be it drye or wclc.” 

Truth and cleanness in lords’ courts have little honour if they come 
in narrow clothes. But, sai<l the old man, though my clothes are 
narrow, gwKl son, have of me no disdain. Then he turned from his 
poverty to hi< age, and nioraliscrl at length upon age end youth ; 
painting the riot of youth, not without living touches that illustrate 
customs of the time. The poet answereil that he «li(l not contemn his 
poverty or age, but he did not think him able to case his vexed mind. 

Already, however, he had been cased am. by his wise 

counsel, and he would seek further relief of him. Tell me, said the 
old man — but first, where dwellcsl thou? 

“ In the office of the privt^seel I wone 
To wrilf* there it is cusidmc and wone, 

Unto the seel, and have twenty yerc 
And fourc come Kstren, and that is nere.” 

The king, he went on to tell, was gracious enough to him, and had 
given him an annuity for life of twenty marks. If that were paid, tt 
would stami well enough with him ; 

“ But paiement is hardc to gete now adayes, 

And that me putle in many fuule affrayes.” 

If he cannot lx? sure of his annuity, how shall he lie able to live when 
he serves no longer. If now in his green age, and being in court, he 
hardly, with great pains, obtains payment, when he is old and out of 
court his purse may be no more than a sheath for a farthing. 

“ Loo, fader mync, this dullethe me to dethe ; 

Now God helfie alle, for but yf he me socoure, 

My future yercs ben like to be sourc.” 

Service is no heritage, and when he can work no more he may 
suffer the storm after the merry tide. Then he himself proceeds to 
moralise on the world’s mutability, bids the young honour their clden, 
knighthood awake and help his brother, the prosperous remember 
that they stand on ice. He fears in his own future the slipperiness of 
the world’s friendship. 

** In feith^, fader, my tiv^tode beside 
The annuitee of wbiciie I above tnldf 
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May not exced^ yerly in no tide 
Six mark.” 

• « • • • 

“ Sixe mark ycrcly, and no more but that, 

Fadir, to me me thyiikcthc is fullc lite, 

Consideryng how that I am nat 
In huslK)ndrie not lernede worthe a myte; 

Scarsly knowc I to chare away the kyte.” 

Stooping to write has si)oiU his h&cV. for lading carts or filling 
barrows. Writing is work that needs mind, eye, and hand. Artificers 
can talk or sing over their work, 

“ But we labohrcn in travaillous stilnesse. 

We .stoupe and stare upon the shepes skyn 

And kepi^' must our songe and our wordcs in.” 

Writing also annoys greatly the stomach, the back, and the eyes. 

“ What man that twenty yere and more 
In writyng hath contynuede, as have I, 

I dar wele scy it smertelh hym fulle sore 
In every veync and place of his botl5'.” 

That is the poet’s cause of grief. Is it all ? asks the old man. —All. 
—The grief then is fear of poverty. *' For shame ! why makest thou all 
this wo f ” Then follows praise of poverty, with reference first to the 
life of our Saviour, then to philosophy that tells how securely the poor 
man may sleep of nights with his door unbolted. 

A king of Sicily wa.s always served on earthen vessels that he might 
not forget he was a potter’s son. Scipio Africanus left not enough to 
pay for his burial. Solomon prayed that he might have neither riches 
nor poverty, and in that mean the old man held Occleve to stand, for 
he could feed and clothe himself upon six marks a year. Yes, he 
skid, but he was not perfect enough to take it so. Let him be patient 
then. St. Ambrose quitted the company of a man who never had been 
unfortunate, lest he should take part in the coming vengeance, and 
soon afterwards the fortunate man with all his house was swallowed 
by an earthquake. (A churchman’s recasting of the story of Polycrates.) 
Churchmen gape after fat benefices. Nowadays one church may not 
suffice to one man. 

” But algate he mote have pluralitee 
' Elies he kan not iyven in no wise. 
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Entcntyfly he kepcthe his setvisc 
In court, Ihcr his lulmiir shallc not moule, 

But to his cure ioketh he fulle foule.” 

“ Thoughe that his chaunccllc r<x«l \k allc to tornc 
And on the hyc awtcrc rcvnc or snewc, 

He rekketh not, the cost may i>e lorlK>rnc 
Crist^ hous to repaire or make neuc ; 

And though ther he full many a viscious hewe 
Under his cure, he taketh of it no kepe : 

He rekketh not how rusty Wn Ids shepc.” 

He is loth to dis|>end “ the oynement of holy sertnoning.” But the 
poet says the time is past for him to lie a priest, as he once thought 
to have been. “Then,” he is asked, “art thou a wedded man, 
percaas ?“ 

“ Ve, solhely, fader myne, right so I am. 

I gasc<l longe first, an<l waiicdc fasic 
After some hcncticc. and wh.an none cam, 

Hy priK'essc 1 wedded me aile lasie, 

And (itKl it wmc it M)rc me agaste 
To liyude me where I was at my large ; 

But done it was, I take on me the charge/ 

That is the trouble you spoke of?— Yea. —Then you shall do well 
enough, said the wi.se man. (iod knows every man's intent, and “he 
for thy l>cst a wyfc unto thee sen*.” If you had l>ctn a priest you 
would have been like the rest. Thank (hxl that you are as you arc. 
The orders of prieslhoorl ami of wedlock are both virtuous. The poet 
is a^ked whether his fellows at home have any helper. Yea, they 
have a gocxl friend called Nemo, and this leads to comment on the 
injustice of the lords to w horn the poor make .suit, and how the lords’ 
men lake bribes and intercept the payments of the office clerks. The 
poet, asked wherefore he took a wife, replies, “ Onely for love I chees 
bir to my mate.” This raises the question. What is love? and censure 
of the views of the day against high honour due to marriage. The 
argument returns to the unpaid annuity. Does not my lord the prince 
know of you.' asks the old man. “Yis, fader, he is my goode 
gracious lorde.” Complain to him then, in Latin or French. You of 
the Privy Seal are well practised in them.— Vet, father, of them full 
small is my laiic.— Iben you have wasteil your time. 

J-voj- yi. 
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“ Whal nhallc I call^ ihe? What is thy name? 

‘ Occlev^, fader myne, men callen me.’ 

‘ Occlev^*, sone ? ’ ‘ Vwis, fader, the same.’ 

‘ Sone, I have herde or this men s).>eke of the ; 

Thow were acqueynted with Chaucers parde? ’ 

‘ (Itxl save his soule ! Ijest of ony wight.’ 

* Sone, I wole holde thee that I have thee hight. 

‘ Allhoughe thou sey thou nouiher in Latyne 
Ne in Frensshe cansl hut smallc endile, 

In F.nglisshe tungc thou canst weie afyne.’ — 

* Truly ihcrof kan I but a lyie.’ ” — 

Then write to your I'rincc in English, said the old man, “write to 
hyip no thyiig that sowneihe to vice.” Since lie is yourgmid lord s^>eak 
huiubiy to him as his good servant. —Father, I assent, with heart trem- 
bling as the aspen loaf. 

“ Hut wele away ! so is myne hert^ wo. 

That the honour of Englis>he tonge is dede, 

Of whiche I was wonte have counseile and rede ! 

O, maister dere and fader reverent, 

My Maister Chaucers, floure of eloquence. 

Mirrour of fructuous eniendoinent ! 

O, universal fader in science, 

Allas ! that thou thyne excellent prudence 
In thy beddc mortalle niyghtest not bequeth^, 

What eyied delhe, alias ! why would he sle the? 

(’) dethe, thou didest not harme singulere 
in slaughtrc of hym, but all this londe it smertethe ! 

Hut nalh^les yit hast thow no powere 
His name to sloe, his hye vertu astertethe 
Un&layne fro the, which aye us lyfly hertethe, 

With book^ of his ornat ^ndityng, 

That is to alle this lande enlumynyng. 

Hast thou not ek^ maister Gower slayn, 

Whose veilu 1 am insufficient 

r or to discrive, I wote wele in certayn F 

The old man presently bade the young poet go home to his meat, and 
not forget what he had said. Occltve in vain asked the old man to dine 
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wich him. But he was to be found every day at Carme* masa, about 
seven o'clock. So the jxkjI went home alone to his meal, and on the 
morrow lie tw)k f>cn anti ink and parchment, and took courage to write 
to his lord the prince. 

Then follows, as the rest of the poem, the treatise “ l)c 
Regiminc Principum,’' compiled, he says himself, from a 
book of that name by .T'gidius or (iiles de Colonna, the 
“ Secretum Secretorurn ” ascribed to Aristotle, and the 
“Game of Chess Moralised” by Jacobus de Cessolis, or 
jaetjues dc Cessoles, translated through the French as 
Caxton’s “ (iame of Chess.’’ But the treatise is digested 
into practical counsel, not without reminder of the unpaid 
annuity ; and it deals so boldly with the actual life of its 
own day, pushes home so dost ^ ! Christian counsel of 

jxface to a warrior king, while giving him the measure of 
true royalty, that we feel the right music of life sometimes 
throbbing in his Chaucer stanzas. A king is to keep his 
coronation oath, is to live with Justice, Piety, Mercy, 
Patience, Humility, Chastity, Sobriety, Magnanimity, Liber- 
ality, Prudence ; the character of each of these virtues is 
enforced by example, the tale of John of Canace being the 
example of Fools’ I^rgess. And let him follow after Peace. 
He is no wretch who can show patience, “but sikirly a 
wrecche is he alone that maketh strife.” 'Phree things lead 
men to |)eace — conforming to God, humbleness in our- 
selves, and tranquillity of thought with our neighbours. 

** How pleasaunt lo God is of pecs the myrlhc. 

What delyte eke in |jecs and unyoune, 

The Prince of Pecs hathe shew^ in hit ertbe 
By aungeU’ delytabie song and soune ; 

Also after his resufrecdoune 

He pecs bade, and whan he to heven sty* 

He lefte his pees in his erth^ truly 

* ascended. First English ** stigan ” ; German ** steigen.” 

J * 
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“ That yift of |)ees that precious jcwelle 
Yf men it kej)c, anti do it n<il away 
Son^s of Christ they may !« elept fulic wellc. 

Hut stryfc that much is to the fendes pay • 

Amonge us feruent is, so welaway ! 

We Christen folk, what within and withoute 
Have so gretc stryfe, that iher may no pees route. 

“ The ryot that hathe ben withyn this lande 
Amonge our self fulic many wintres sjaace, 

Hath to the swerde put nuany a lhou.sandc. 

The gretly harte that woldc alle embrace 
With vicious wide and cral)i>cd jude face, 

And swepir femlly auti stroke vcnycaldc 
Hath many a woman made clothed in sable." 

Ixt Christian kings war only on the enemies of Christ— 

“ 0 liltalle lK)oke, who yafe thee hardynesse 
Tho wortles to pronounce in the presence 
Of kynjjcs impe and prynce> worthynesse, 

Synne thou alle naked an of eloquence ? ’ 

'rhat courage was a gift of God, cherished in England as 
fidelity to duly. 

Occleve, like Lydgate, lived to draw near, if not to reach, 
the age of eigiity. In one of the MSS. of the Phillipps 
Library at Cheltenham,! wliich contains jx)ems by 
Occleve, there is a Ixillad to the Duke of York which 
T'homas 'I'yrwhitl jointed out as proving that Occleve 
must have been alive in 1447 or 1448, because it men- 
tions Prince Edward, who was born in 1441, and also 
his tutor, Maister Picard. He says al>o that bis sight 
is falling, and is worse for the pride that forbids him to 
wear si)ectacles. Miss Lucy Poulmin Smith has been .the 
first to edit X from the same MS. a ix)eiH of Occleve’s, 

• 7 ie fmdti pay^ the saiisfaction of the devil. 

t Phillipps MS., 8151. 

X “ Ballad by Thomas Occleve addressed to Sir John Oldcastle, 
A.D. I 4 i 5 i’‘ in vol. V. {1882), pp. 9—42. The little picc^ » 
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MTiiien in 1415 to Sir John Oldcastle (I/)rd Cobham) m one 
who was 

“ A manly knyglu, 

And shiKjn ful ciccr in famous worihyncsso, 

Slandinj; in ihe favour of every wight ; ” 

and urgin;4 him, by friendly j>ersuasion and by reasoning 
against the o|>inions for wlrieh he was accused of heresy, 
to come out of his htuing ami return to ( ‘hrist and to Ins kitig. 
The poem was written within the four years during which 
Oldcastle, having escaped from the Fewer, was in Hereford- 
shire and Wales, protected against seizure l)y his loyal 
friends, and at tire time when Henry V., in August, 1415, 
was crossing from Southampton on his way to besiege 
Harrteur-- 

“ L(H>kc how our cristen Prince, our lige lord, 

VVitfi muty a lord and kiiyght Ix’yontl flu* sve, 

LalKJurc in arinc^, and thow hydeM thee 
Ami clarht not come and «hewc thy vjvige ' 

( >. fy for shame ! how can a knyghi )«f 
t)ul of thonur of this riil viage?" 

Oedeve in h s poem objects to laymen, and to some women, 
who, though their wit t>c thin, “ w'ol argumentis make in 
holy writ.” Hut of women generally Oedeve wrote, as I 
have said, in the spirit of his ma.ster Chaucer ; witness these 
stanzas from his “letter of Cupide,” written in 1402, which 
Miss 'Foulmin Smith has found pleasure in (jiioting — 

“ Trust, j>arfitc love, and entire chariid, 

Fervent w ill and entalenied corAge, 

All tbewis gixle, as sittith well to l>e, 

Have women eV of custoine and u»»igc ; 

And well thei connen mannis ire aswage 

nut merely printed, but admirably edited, with IntrotJuction and Notes, 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, to whom student* of English literature are 
often indebted for her accurate and interciitmg studie* of the past See, 
for further example, “E. W.** iv. 102. 
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With loft^ wordis, discrete and Wnigne, 

What thci be’ inward ihci shewc outward by signe. 

“ Womanis herte unto no cniiltie 

Enciinid is, but they i)c charitable, 

Pilous, devote, full of humilltie, 

Shamefastc, delx)naire, and amiiibie, 

Drcd^'full,* and (»f wordis mesurable. 

What women these have not, paravenlurc, 

Kolowilh not the waic of ther nature.” 

• Drtdefull, full of dread, in the l>cst sense, not in mCKlcm usage of 
the word, inspiring dread. Shamefast was the old word for moilesl, 
formed like soothfast, steadfast, AlC., corrupted later into shamefaced. 
In the former stania i> a willing earnest disjxwitiftn of 

the heart. Chaucer’s birds sing in the spring, ** So priketh hem natfire 
in her cordges,” and the French talent was definctl in Cotgrave’s Dic- 
tionary as will, desire, an earnest humour unto. An old recipe 
for a concoction with centaury, quotcrl by Mr. Allrert Way in his edi- 
tion of the ” Promptorium Parvulorum,” was recommended as causing 
a “good talent to meat.” 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHURCH CON TROVERSV—CHRONICI.KRH. 

John Purvev, of lathebury, near Olncy, in Buckingham- 
shire, ordained in 1377, had lived, as wc have seen, with 
Wyclif in his later years, assisting him in parish 
duties and in i>reparation of his English version Kry. 
of the Scriptures. After Wyclifs death Purvey 
removed to Bristol, and, for his zeal as a Reformer, wa.s in 

1387 forbidden by the Bishop of Worcester to [)reach in 
his diocese, of which at that time Bristol was a part. In 

1388 and 1389 writs were issued for the seizure of Purvey s 
w^ritings, as well as those of Wyclif and of the Wycliffites. In 
1390 he was in prison, where he wrote a commentary uj)on the 
Apocalypse from lectures of Wyclifs. In 1396 his heretical 
opinions were collected by Richard l^avingham. In 1400 
Purvey was brought before the Convocation immediately 
after William Sautrt^, formerly jjarish priest of St Margaret, 
Lynne, but then of St. Osyth, London. Both recanted, but 
Sautr^ conquered his fear, reasserted his convictions, and 
was burnt next year in the city of I^ndon. He is com 
monly regarded as the first Protestant martyr, though we 
have seen that he was not the first f>erson f)urnt in England 
for opinions condemned by the Po[)e.* Purvey, at about 
the same time, was admitted to the vicarage of West Hithe, 
in Kent, which he resigned in October, 1403. In 1407 he 
was distrusted by Archbishop Arundel; in 142* he wm 


• “ E. W.*’ V. 61. 
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imprisoned by Archbishop Chichele, and he was alive in 
1427. 

To John Purvey is ascribed, perhaps rightly, though a 
little doubtfully, a “ Remonstrance against Romish Corru|> 
tions in the Church," addressed to the People and Parlia- 
ment of England in 1395. It attacks the holding of secular 
offices by the clergy, demands that they should live good 
lives, preach and teach, ; ^oid simony, and be sabject to the 
laws of the realm. ( !nristian men are not bound to believe 
thitthe Pope is head of the holy Church on earth, or that 
his indulgences are “ withouten errour or leesyng,” or that 
St. Peter had more power than other Apostles greatly loved 
of Christ, 'i'he Pope’s bulls cannot make it right to give 
alms to the rich that belong to the poor. Monks and 
canons ought to be poor and live simply, friars “tolyve 
.sympliere and streitliere than other religiouse." 

Such as the.se were the doctrines that laid hold firmly 
upon a considerable .section of the English people, and made 
the Church reformers, who had never been without a 
spokesman since the days when Walter Map invented his 
Bishop (lolias in the Court of Henry 11 ., after Wyclif's 
death so numerous that Henry Knighton said ‘‘they were 
multiplied like suckers from the root of a tree, and every- 
where hied the comjiass of the kingdom, insomuch that a 
man could not meet two people on the road, but one of them 
was a disciple of Wyclif.’ t 

Soon after W)clirs death in 1384, Richard II, had 
issued special letters authorising proceedings iigainst the 
lx)llards in Herefordshire, Northamptonshire, Leicester- 

• “ Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions in the Church, 
addressed to the People and Parliament of England in 1395, 18 Rk. If. 
Kow for the first lime published. Edited by the Rev. J. Forshall, 
F.R..S.,&c., formerly Fellow of Exeter College. London, 1851.” 

t Knighton in Twysden’s “Scriptores X.” (ed. 1652), col. 2666, 
1. 62. 
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shire, and elsewhere. In 1388 licence was given to the 
Primate to search after VVyclifs books, and to imprison and 
otherwise punish those who had them. In ^ ^ 

1395, which was the date of I’urvey’s “Re- wUhnw 
monstrance against Roman Corruptions,” the 
Reformers ai){H*aled to Parliament with a |xipcr embody- 
ing their demands, and placards were aftixed to the 
doors of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey censuring the 
corrupt sensu: ich clergy that held a great part of 

the landed property in England, besides their personal 
estates, their tithes, and other pickings. 

From Henry IV. the Church reformers, like all other 
refoniiers, hoped for support ; but he irad not long worn 
his crown before he leagued with the clergy against them. 
As it had been settled by statute of the fiftli year of 
Richard II., so it was confirmed l>y statute of the second 
year of Henry IV., that part of the sheriff's oath, when he 
look office, was to be that he should seek to redress all errors 
and heresies, commonly called Lollards. 'Phis indicates the 
early sense of the word, which, though otherwise derived from 
the Englishman, Walter Lollaidus, who is said to have taught 
in Germany “the errors of the Pclrobiisians and Hen- 
ricians”* and who was burnt at Cologne in 1322, was then 
commonly, and, I believe, rightly supjwsed to be derived 
from Lolia or l^ollia, tares. That clause for the separation 
of the tares of heresy remained part of the sheriff’s oath until 

• PetrobuHianH, from Pierre dc Bruys, native of the hills of D.uiphin^, 
who was burnt at St. Giiles alx>ut 1 126 . He taught that bijHism l>efore 
puberty is useless, and that prayers of the living do not help the dead ; 
especially he attacked worship of crosses, said that they ought all to be 
burnt, and himself burnt thetn. The teaching of Pierre de Bruys was 
continued with more {)ersuasion anil lest violence by the holy hermit 
Henri Bruys, whose followers were called the Henricians, and became 
numerous in the south of France. If Lollardui was a name given to 
Waller by his opponents, the etymology of the English word is really 
accordant to its usage in the above citexi statute of Henry IV. 
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Sir Edward Coke objected to it on being appointed sheriff of 
Buckingham. In the second year of the reign of Henry IV. 
it was further enacted that if any persons were suspected of 
heresy the ordinary might detain them in prison till they were 
canonically purged, or did abjure their errors; provided 
always that the proceedings against them were publicly and 
judicially ended within three months. If they were convicted, 
the diocesan, or his commissary, might imprison and fine 
them at discretion. Those who refused to abjure their 
errors, or after abjuration relapsed, were to be delivered 
over to the secular power, and the mayor, sheriffs, or bailiffs 
were to be present, if required, when the bishoji or his 
commissary passed sentence, and after sentence they were 
to receive them, and in some high place burn them to death 
before the people. 

It was under this Act that Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, 
held imprisoned in the castle of Salt wood the Wycliffite priest 
William Thorpe, with whom he held an argument uixm the 
Canterbury pilgrimages that has been cited * in illustration 
of the groundwork of the “Canterbury Tales,’’ Power of life 
and death over those whom they condemned as heretics was 
given by this statute to liie bishops and their commissaries, 
and the condemned had no right of appeal to any temporal 
court The zeal even of reformers who were of the uppier 
classes was against the Lollards, who were teaching the 
untaught to claim religious liberty. Abbey-bred chroniclers 
were hot against them, but it is noticeable that both chroni- 
clers and controversial theologians, either by absence of all 
charge of evil life, or by direct mention of their good con- 
versation before men as a part of their diabolical cunning for 
the more ready enticement of men’s souls, bore witness to 
the blameless character of Wyclif and the Wycliffites. Of 
this we shall presently have evidence. 

Meanwhile the laws that had been powerless to stay 
* ‘‘E.W.”v. 383-285. 
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the onward spiritual movement of an earnest people were 
strengthened, in the imagination of law-rnakers, with new 
penalties. Towards the close of Henry IV. 's reign there 
were dissensions between King and l*arliament, and the 
Parliament itself was so far inc lined to second some of the 
complaints of Lollards that it recommended seizure of 
Church temporalities, and would have brought convicted 
priests within reach of the secular arm, out of the shelter of 
their bishops. But in the second year of the reign of Henry 
V., in 1414, a new law was passed against the liOllards, 
which ordained that they should forfeit all the lands they had 
in fee simple and all their goods and chattels to the K ing. All 
state officers, at their entrance into office, were sworn to use 
their best endeavours to discover tliem, and to assist the 
ordinaries in prosecuting and convicting them. 'Fhc same 
Act decreed that whatsoever they were that should read the 
Scriptures in the mother-tongue they should “ forfeit land, 
catel, iif, and godes from theyr heyres for ever, and so be 
condempned for heretykes to God, enemies to the crownc, 
and most errant traitors to the lande.” 

It was at the beginning of Henry V.’s reign that Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, a brave and honourable knight, 
w'ho was peer of the realm by right of marriage, was called 
upon by Archbishop Arundel to abjure tenets of Wyclif. 
His home. Cowling Castle, in Kent, had opened its doors to 
persecuted teachers of the Lollards, his social rank and his 
pure life made him a strong supiwrt of their cause in the 
eyes of the people who sought Church reform, Cobham 
manfully set forth his true belief when in the hands of his 
accusers, saying, after all endeavour to procure a retractation, 
“None otherwise will I believe than I have told you 
hereafore Do with me what you will” Delivered over to 
the secular arm, and conveyed back to the Tower (this was 
in September, 1413), during a six weeks’ respite, Cobham 
escaped from his prison. Enormous reward was offered for 
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his recapture, but he remained safe in Wales till he was taken 
by Ix)rd Powis, early in the winter of 1417. On the next 
Christmas morning he was hanged up by the middle in an 
iron chain upon a gallows in St. Giles's fields, and burnt 
alive while thus suspended. The last words heard from 
him were praise of God, into whose hands he resigned hi^ 
soul. 

Chichele was then Primate, violent as Arundel in vin- 
dictive dread of l^ollard attacks on the Church tern 
poralitics. It was he who led the orthodox clergy when 
they urged the ready king, Henry V., who was twenty-hve 
years old, and had a military genius, to divert attention of 
the people from domestic needs by foreign war. It was a 
war based on unwise claims of dominion over France — 
claims which the English Primate and his party declared to 
be just and lawful. But it would be a most grave error to 
supjiose that the opposition to the followers of Wyclifmade 
))y the Church as then established, while it necessarily 
included in its ranks all who were merely contending for 
their worldly gains, was not maintained also by devout and 
learned men. Many opposed from a pure sense of right, a 
reverent faith in authority, and honest dread of what might 
follow from a general rejection of theological doctrines and 
Church customs believed to be necessary to eternal salva- 
tion, and as such transmitted to the kee{)ing of the C'hurch 
Irom the Apostles thenjselves, through the teaching of the 
fathers. 

John of Bromyard, a small market town in a Hereford- 
shire orchard district, near the river Frome, was a Dominican, 
and Cambfidge Master of Theology and Doctor 
ttiylrd. Utriusque Juris, who taught Theology at his 
University, and about the year 1390 bitterly 
opposed himself to the teaching of Wyclif. He was dead 
in 1419, leaving behind him a “Summa Predicantium,” 
which was printed first in an edition without date, place, or 
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printer’s name; then in a large folio at Niirnherg in 1485; 
again in 1518; at Lyons in 1532; in quarto at Venice in 
1586; and at Antwerp in 1614. He wrote also an “Opus 
Trivium,” so called l>ecause it treated of the Divine, the 
Canon, and the Civil Law, jirinied first without date, [dace, 
or printer’s name, and again at Paris in 1500; and some 
works that have not been printed, namely, “Siimma Juris,’' 
a “ Summa Juris Moralis," a “ 'Tabula Utriusque juris,” 
“ Distinctiones 'Theologiox,’’ being fifty five sermons for 
Sundays and great feast days, a 'Tractate against the Wyc- 
liflitcs, and a 'Theological Dictionary, if that be not another 
name for his “Summa Prediiantium.”* 

The Niirnberg edition of the “Summa” is without 
pagination, but contains about a thousand pages in large 
folio of double-columned black letter.f 'The ^ 
words of the preacher, says John of Bromyard, /w^. 
are as sparks that inflame the heart. ICach ^****""" 
must live not for himself alone, but also for jiostcrity. 
The ancients held that he lives not for himself who 
lives not for the use of others; and John of Bromyard 
quotes to this effect Seneca, Cicero, and Plato. He 
appeals to jirinciples of civil law and ethics, cjuotes also 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and Ecclesiastes, to show 
why he has in this book arranged alphabetically, with 
subdivision for convenient reference, his comijilalion of 
matters fit to be used in preaching ; as, of healing herbs, of 
edifying Pagan fables and testimonies to the truth, drawn 
from the heathen and their works, of customs of men and 
of strange animals, or of examples that can be applied 
against particular vices; because men are less stirred by 

•Qu^tif ami Echard’i “Scriptorc* Ordinis Traidicantium “ (Paris, 
1719), torn, i., pp. 700-1. 

t “Summa rrcdicantium Frauis Johannis de Bromyard, Ordinit 
fratrum Pfedicalorum,” is the litlc heading ihe index. The Niimberg 
edition in the Briiyi Museum is without a title-page. 
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generalities. Thoughts arc as much more than words as 
soul is more than body. The faults of his compilation, says 
John of Bromyard, are his own. Its merits are to be 
ascribed to the clemency of the Blessed Virgin, St. Gregory, 
and St. Dominic. 'I'he book thus introduced is arranged 
under such heads as “ Abjicere ” (we must cast away our 
sins), Abstinence, Absolution, Adulation, Avarice, Contri- 
tion, Conscience, Counsel, the Cross, Damnation, De- 
traction, Election, Faith, judgment. Patience, Poverty, 
Penitence, Sjuritus Sanctus, 'I'rinity, Visitation, Vocation, 
and the like, ending in Christus, all forming an earnest, 
erudite, and interesting mass of medi?eval practical theology. 

Henry V., although essentially a soldier, and intemperate 
in war, was temjrerate in life, well taught, and had respect 
for scholars. His Ambassador in Spain in 1422 
LiSood. William Lindwood, an Oxford Divinity Pro- 
fessor, who wrote the “Constitutions of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury from Langton to Chichele.” 
Lindwood was made Bishop of St. David’s in 1434, and 
died in 1446. He had been preceded in his bishopric by 
the astronomer Rocleve, who had been among the friends 
of Henry V., and to whom that king gave the see. 

But more closely attached to King Henry V. w'as the 
most famous English theologian of his day, Thomas of 
Walden, w'ho was the king’s confessor, 'fhomas 
Ne?Iw,‘of Netter, of Saffron Walden, in Essex, or I'homas 
Waideu. Waldcnsis, was bom about the year 13^0, and 
educated at Oxford, where he was made a doctor of 
divinity, and publicly disputed against Wyclifs doctrines. 
He became a Carmelite in London, and in 1395 was or- 
dained sub-deacon by Robert Bray broke, Bishop of London. 
In 1409 he was appointed a member of the Council of Pisa, 
and in 1414 he became Provincial of the Carmelite Order 
in England, succeeding in that office his friend and 
patron, Stephen Patr)»ngton, who was then made Bishop of 
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St David's. In this character he was a distingiii.>hed 
member of the Council of Constance (1414-1418), which 
condemned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to be burnt. 
Netler — accounted amcng the orthodo.\ the prince of con- 
troversialists in the f.fteenth century — was also Inquisitor- 
General in Kngl.ind for the punishing of heretics. At the 
close of the Council of Constance, 'I'homas of Walden went 
in 1419 into Lithuania, to negotiate a peace between 
Jagello Kin'.; of Poland and Michael, (irand Master of 
the 'leuionic Order. He founded in Lithuania several 
Carmelite monasteries, and by some of his admirers has 
been called the apostle of Lithuania. It was when he re- 
turned to Kngland that 'I'homas of Walden became confessor 
to King Henry V., who on his death-bed committed his 
infant son to his confessor’s care. Afterwards Walde n went 
abroad with the young Henry VI., and died while attending 
on the English court at Rouen, in November, 1430, 
bequeathing his books to the great library of the Grey 
E'riars in London. 

As a writer 'I'homas of Walden is remembered as the 
ablest of the coniro\ ersialists against the Ix)llards. The 
chief of his numerous works are his “ Doctrinale Antiqui- 
tatum Pxclesiae,” dedicated to Martin V., and the “ I)e 
Sacramentis,” which is a continuation of it-* He wrote 
commentaries upon several Ixioks of Scripture, on I’rc- 
science and Predestination, sermons, 164 letters, 8:c., on 
Grammar, Logic, the ten Predicaments, on I'hysics, Meta- 
physics, Ethics, and the Soul. He put together also a 
Latin book called ‘'llundles of Master John 
Wyclifs Tares with Wheat,” which contains 
the statute de Hasretico comburendo ; the bull 

• These ha^-e been several limes published togctler at **Tb(niMe 
Waldensis Opera," printed, always in folio, at Paris in 1532 \ at Sala* 
oianca in 1556 ; at Venice in 1571 ; and again at Venice, edited the 
Jesuit Blanchioui in Uircc volumes folb, in 1757. 
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of John XXIU. against Wyclifs heresies; condemned 
opinions of Wyclif ; sentence passed on him, and on 
John Huss; accusations against Jerome of Prague; 
divers condemned errors of Lollards and others ; the 
latest topic being the examination of William Whyte, 
September 13, 1428, at which Thonns of Walden was him- 
self present, two years before his death. The “ Fasciculi 
ZizanioRim ” * were first edited by the late Canon Shirley 
from the unitiue \tS. in the Hodleinn Library, for the series 
of Chronicles and Memorials issued under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls ; and Dr. Shirley’s opinion was that 
Patryngton put together the first ])art of the narrative in the 
course of the years 1392*1394, and perhaps collected 
some of the tracts which are arranged in chronological 
sequence ; but that he abandoned his plan and left his 
papers to Nelter. To these, which extended to the year 
1400, Nettcr added some collected by himself, after his 
return from Pisa, during the years 1414—1428, and the 
materials thus accumulated were, after the death of Thomas 
Netter of ^Valden, abridged and arranged by another 
hand. 

Walden’s “ Doctrinale ” is a long and systematic theo- 
logical assertion of Church doctrine against Wyclifiite 
thoinasof heresies. First citing ten doctrines of the 
WaideiM^ Wycliffites— as, that the Church authority is 
Ant>qH»ium to be condemned whose rights cannot be proved 
tecimm. Scripture; that Scripture is the only 

rule of faith ; that the Fathers have erred — he says that 
the Wycliffites affect piety, declaim against vices and teach 
Holy Saipture, that so they may the more artfully deceive 

• “ Fasciculi Zizaniorutn Magis'ri Johanni.s Wyclif cum Trilico. 
Ascribed to Thomas Nettcr of Walden, Provincial of the Carmelite 
Order in England, and Confessor to King Henry V. Edited by the 
“Rev. Walter Waddington Shirley, M.A.” London, 1858, See also 
” E, \Y.” V. 2211. 
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the simple ; ” that “ the Wycliffitcs contrive not only their 
words but also their conduct, that they may the more effect- 
ually seduce men by their credit for good life ; ” that they 
accuse the Catholics “of not understanding Wyclifs words, 
or reciting them falsely, or boldly ascribing to him what he 
did not say." Then, after prayer for the happy consumma- 
tion of his work, the orthodox controversialist opens his 
First Book, on Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, in his 
disparity of natures, and argues against Wyclithte opinions 
of the essence, i)ower, and knowledge of Go<i, of the com- 
position of man, and of Christ as God and man. His 
Second Book proceeds then to “ the body of Christ, which 
is the Church, and its various members.’' Here he argues 
first of the Episcopacy of St. Peter and his predominance 
among the apostles, which soon brings him to assertion of 
the powers of the Pope and bishops. His 'Phird Book is of 
those whose religion is perfected in the law of Christ, and 
here is defined the superiority of the religion of the religious 
orders to that of the common peojile. In his Fourth Book, 
Thomas of Walden shows that men devoted to religion in 
the Church have a right to ask for their food, and beginning 
with the mendicant orders, he argues that Christ was a 
mendicant, and ordered that his disciples also should beg. 
Having replied to the Wycliffite argument against mendi 
cant orders, Walden defends those living by manual labour 
and those which live on acquired land and pro|)erty. Such 
is the purport of the four Ixioks constituting the first part 
of the “ Doctrinale." It is followed by a work, also dedi- 
cated to Martin V., and prefaced by a recitation of twelve 
Wycliffite doctrines, that treats of Wycliffite and older here- 
sies against the Seven Sacraments, dealing with each Sacra- 
ment in turn. Another survey of the argument upon the 
Sacraments is meant to confute the Sacramentarians, 
There was to have been a work also upon Indulgences, 
but this was not written. 

K—VOL. VI. 
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John Capgrave, bom at Lynn in Norfolk, on the aist 
johnCtp- of April, 1393, was sent while young to one 
gmve. Qf English Universities, probably, as Leland 
guesses, Cambridge, although there can be little doubt that 
he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity at Oxford, where 
he is said to have interpreted publicly the Old and New 
Testament. It was at the age of twenty-four that he entered 
the priesthood, and he was in London at the time of the 
birth of Henry VI. in 1422, though, doubtless, his home 
then was in the house of the Austin Friars at Lynn, which 
had a considerable library. Soon after he had taken the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, John Capgrave was made 
Provincial of his Order in England, and it is probable that he 
also presided over the Friary at Lynn, where he died on the 
1 2th of August, 1464, aged seventy-one. He was accounted 
one of the most learned men of his time, and wrote many 
works that have been left unprinted besides his printed 
“ Chronicle of England ” and “ Book of the Noble Henries.” 
He wrote a commentary on the Book of Genesis, of which 
the extant MS. is that which was presented by him at 
Penshurst to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. He wrote 
also commentaries on the other books of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and the Books of Kings; the com- 
mentary on Kings also presented to Duke Humphrey. He 
wrote commentaries on the Psalter, on Ecclesiastes, on 
Isaiah, Daniel, and the Twelve Minor Prophets; on the 
Epistles of St. Paul (dedicated to Duke Humphrey), on the 
Canonical Epistles, on the Acts ^nd Apocalypse. He wrote 
also on the Creeds, also a Manual of Christian Doctrine,’’ 
also Theological Conclusions,” ‘’Sermons for a Year," 
“Scholastic Lectures,” “ Ordinary Disputations,” “ Addresses 
to the Clergy on the Sentences of Peter Lombard,” “ On 
the Followers of St. Augustine,” “ On Illustrious Men of the 
Order of St Augustine,” “ The Life of St Augustine,” the 
life also of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. All these 
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works were written in Litin, He wrote an English “ Life 
of St GiU>c»t of Seinpringham,*’ a work of which the only 
MS. was destroyed in 1731 by the fire in the Colton 
Library. He wrote in English rhyme a “Life of St 
Katherine/' in two liooks, of which three MSS. remain. It 
|)rofe.sses to be a reshaping of the anticpie rhymes of a 
])riest named Arreck, who had died at Lynn many years 
before Capgrave's time, and whose enthusiasm for St. 
Katherine had caused him to spend eighteen of his years, 
and twelve of them in (irecc e, u|)on a search for records of 
her history. At last by direction of a vision, in the days of 
Peter King of Cyprus and Poi)C Urlwn V,, Arreck dug up 
in Cyprus, from under the flowers and grass of a field, an old 
book of the very matter written by Athanasius her tutor, 
and hidden there a hundred ytars before by Amylon Filz. 
Amarach. As for the good priest who made the di.scovery 
and wrote the antiejue English rhymes, 

•* lie is nough (led, this g<K)d nan. this preest, 
lie (leyed al Lynne, many year ag(M> 

• »•••• 

Of ihe West Cuntre it scmeih that he was, 

Be his manner of s|)cche, and be his style, 

He was sorolyme personc of Seynl Pancras 
In the cyte of I>ondon, a ful grclc while. 

He is new aliove us ful many myle. 

He he a mene to Kataryne for us. 

And she for us onto oure Lord Jesus. 

After hym next I take ufK>n me 

To translate this story and set it more playnle. 

Capgrave wrote also a I^tin “ Sanctilogium," printed in 
1516 by Wynkyn de Worde as “Nova Legcnda Angli«,“ 
but his most important works were his Latin 
“Book of the Noble Henries,” dedicated to ' o^nici*" 
King Henry VI., and his “Chronicle of ofthtiSSi* 
England,” written in English, and dedicated 
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to King Edwattl IV. Capgrave's Chronicle begins with 
the Creation, and after rapid compilation of the earlier 
events, introduces many fresh details into its concise narra- 
tive of the course of Knglish history in his own time. As 
a hearty orthodox Churchman, this chronicler detested 
Wyclif and the Lollards ; but as an Englishman he sym- 
IMthised with resistance to aggressions of the Papal See 
upon his king’s [prerogative, or on the just rights of his 
countrymen. Capgrave’s “Hook of the Noble Henries” 
begins witli a brief history of the six Heniies of the Empire, 
glorifies in a second part the six Henries of England, and 
in a third [part celebrates twelve illustrious men who have 
borne that name. A great name, he .says, is Henricus, for 
in Hebrew Hen means “ Hehold the Fountain ” or “ Beliold 
the Eye,” Ki or Rei is “ My She[)herd” or “My Pasture,” 
and Cus is “ an /Ethiopian ” or “ Dark : ” because he who is 
crowned with this name is as a fountain for which the hart 
longs, and blessed are the e)es wh.ch see as he sees ; our 
king also is leader of the flock, a pasture because men are 
fed by his good works, and dark or .duhiopian because 
there is no spot or blackness in him. 

Henry Knighton, born towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, was a regular canon of the abbey at Lei- 
cester, who wrote a Latin Chronicle of events in 

Kn^ton. England from the time of King Edgar to the 
death of King Richard II. His Chronicle is 
another of the ten published in 1652, in a single volume, 
by Sir Roger Twysden. Knighton, of all the annalists of 
his time, was the one most energetic in hostility to Wyclif 
and his teaching. “This Master John Wyclif,” he says, 

• Cft^'grave s “ Hwk of the Noble Henries ” and his Chronicle were 
edited in 1857 and 1858, by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston for the Rolls scries 
of Chronicles and Memorials. In a corres[>onding volume, but not 
one of the oflficial series, Mr. II ngeston also issued in 1858 a transla- 
tion of Cajpgrave’s “ Book of the Illustrious Henries.” 
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“translated into the Anglic — not Angelic — tongue, the 
(iospel that Christ gave to the clergy and the doctors of the 
Church, that they nught minister it gently to laymen and 
weaker persons, according to the exigence of their time, 
their [iersonal wants, and the hunger of their minds ; whence 
it is made vulgar by him, and more open to the reading of 
laymen and women than it usually is to the knowledge of 
lettered and intelligent clergy ; and thus the pearl of the 
(ios[)el is cast forth and trodden under feet of swine.* 

Meaux Abbey, in Holderness, three or four miles to the 
east of Beverley, had a chronicler in its nineteenth abbot, 
I'homas of Burton, who resigned in 1399, and 
occupied the remaining eight years of his life in Hun .« 
composing his work, and bringing together the 
feoffments, annals, and other evidences of his monastery. 
This Chronicle, extendi»>g from the foundation of the abbey 
in 1150 to the year 1396, remains to us in the handwriting 
of its author ; there remains also the author's autograph of 
a continuation of the record to the year 1406 by another 
monk of the same abbcy.f Thomas of Burton was a native, 
doubtless, of one of the Burtons, perhaps liurton Fidsca, 
near the monastery to which he gave his life. He served as 
bursar in 1393*4, and Mr. Bond, who has edited his Chronicle, 
believes that as he was twenty-second in a list of twenty- 
eight, he was then probably under thirty years of agd As 
bursar, he had good opportunities of obtaining information, 
and he may then have Ijegun his Chronicle. He was made 
abbot in 1396, as a man both pious and lettered, on the 

* “ Scriptores X.,” col, 2664, 

f ** Chronica Monasierii tie Melsa, a Fumlatione usciue ad annum 
1396, Aucture Thonia de Burton, Abtmte, Accedit continuaiio ad 
annum 1406 a monacho quodam i()&ius dotnus.*’ E«iited from the auto* 
graphs of the authors by Edward A. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the 
MSS., and Egerton Ubrarian in the British Museum. (Afterwards 
Principal Librarian.] Two vols. 1866, 1867. 
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resignation of William of Scarborough. But it was urged 
by many of the brethren that he had been forced upon them 
by the Duke of Gloucester, acting through the Abl)ot of 
Fountains, who declared that all who resisted the election of 
1 'homas of Burton would be shut up in the Duke’s prison 
at Hedon. I’his complaint having been made to a general 
Chapter of the Cistercian Order, the Chapter sent commis- 
sioners to make incjuiry ; but Robert Burley, the Abbot of 
Fountains, closed the gates of Meaux Abl>ey against them, 
and set men armed with bows and arrows, and other 
weapons, to oppose their entrance. Burley anti Burton, 
cited to appear before the general Chapter, went to Rome, 
and procured a bull which not only revoked the authority 
of the Chapter, but also annulled all the commissions 
issued by it A compromise was afterw'ards made uf)on 
arbitration. But the uncompromising Abbot of Fountains, 
Father Ablx)t to Meaux, was no party to this. After a little 
while he paid a paternal visit to Meaux, and denounced 
the malcontents. Litigation was renewed ; the monks 
accused of rebellion carried their case to Rome. Burton, 
who had been cutting down the timber of the abbey to pay 
the cxjwnses of these quarrels, stayed further dispute by 
yielding up his olVice. in 1390, when he had held it for three 
\ears and five weeks without having enjoyed a months’ j)eace 
with his convent. After his retirement, he employed him- 
self as chronicler until he became blind, about eight years 
before his death in 1437. The historical part of his 
Chronicle for the times preceding his own is partly from 
Higden, an account of the successions to the sec of York is 
copied literally from Thomas Stubbs. Among others from 
whom he derives information, the St. Alban’s chroniclers 
are not included. But histor)', like other forms of litera- 
ture, was in his time ceasing to depend, as it had done, upon 
the fostering care of learned monks, who gave their leisure 
to the pen. 
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To silence the voice of an earnest |>eoplc, Henry IV. ui^ 
on his willing son with his last breath the policy pf drawing 
their attention from their home-wants towards 
foreign war. The desired end was answered, and 
the English mind, which for .seven centuries had 
Bf)oken its best— produced its highest literature— mind! 
in lal)Our, for the love of God and right, to banish 
all detected wrong, was checked in utterance during the 
French wars and the Civil W ars that followed. They were 
wars of plunder and conquest, maintained by rival chiefs for 
selfish ends, that stirred among the English combatants no 
sense of a great principle. A civil war wherein, on either 
side, the conte.st involves the defence of princifdes for which 
men strongly convinced may nobly die, exalts the mind, 
and its best utterances will make an undying literature. The 
absence of great English writers during the hrench wars and 
civil wars following the death of flcnry IV. is due far less to 
the fact that those wars were exhausting than to their ignoble 
character. In a mean hatred of France, or in the low- 
minded invasion memorable for the victory of Agincourt, 
there was nothing to exalt the souls of the great thinkers. 
When the Cymry were resi.sting the incoming of the Angles, 
even the disastrous battle in which all their leagued chiefs 
except three are said to have perished, had its poet Their 
fields were reddened with their blood ; their desolated homes 
were left “ without light, without songs their bards died 
miserably, mourning the loss of the .sons they had sent to 
battle, of the chiefs by whose hearths they had sung ; but 
still the fight for lilKTty produced the noble days of Cymric 
thought Those days of their exhausting, unsuccessful 
strife, inspired their Ancurin, their Llywarch Hen, their 
Taliesin, Merddhin, and a dozen more whose names sur- 
vive. The Cymry had another outburst of true song, and 
that was when the Welsh were battling for their nationality 
against the Anglo-Norman kings. The struggle of the 
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Scots against the mastery of England produced a Barbour 
to sing of the fight of Bannockburn. The contest of the 
English nation against civil and religious despotism, the 
labour to produce a Church worthily representing and sus- 
taining the best aspirations of the people, produced from the 
noblest men within the Church itself from generation to 
generation, from Casdmon’s Paraphrase to Langland's 
“Vision of Piers Plowman,” such a literature as expressed 
most worthily the English mind. It turned even among 
laymen the elegant recreations of the courtier into patriotic 
Utterances, profoundly earnest as the “ Vox Clamantis ” of 
John Gower, large and true in the expression of their sense 
of life as all that verse of Chaucer in which English litera- 
ture first spoke with its full power through a writer who had 
not been educated to the service of the Church, and never 
held a benefice or lived among the clergy. Gower, indeed, 
was a layman, but he had for some time a benefice as lay 
Rector of Great Braxted, and he s{)ent his last years in the 
priory of St. Mary Overies. 

Through the fourteenth century the stream of English 
literature flowed, broadening and deepening as culture 
Decline of broadened and the nation passed into new depths 
UwT«centh thought, but now the flow is over shoals of 
century. barren sands and wastes of marsh haunted by 
will-o’-the-wisps, with only here and there a runlet of clear 
water. What harvest of high thought could clothe the 
desolation of those selfish wars? Whit serviceable light 
could shine from the delusive victories of that fifteenth 
century which bred for us not a single writer of the foremost 
rank? 

Nearly the whole of English literature in the fifteenth 
century was imitative. It transmitted formulas of a pre- 
ceding time. It was distinctly English, too ; the character 
remained, although it was expressed less forcibly. There is 
advance, too, to be noted, apart from the fact that in the 
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middle of this century stands an event of such great ultimate 
influence as the discovery of printing. 

Henry V., having made his claim on France of all that 
had ever been possessed on French soil 1 ))* his ancestors, 
left England to the care of his brother John, D ike 
of Bedford, crossed the Channel in August, 1415, 
and besieged Hartleur by land and water. During the five 
weeks’ siege, before surrender of the town, the ICnglish lost 
two thousand men by sickness alone. 'I'hen, after the sick 
and wounded had l)een sent home, of an army of 6,500 
cavalry and 24,000 archers, gunners, and artisans, there 
remained only nine thousand fit to take the field. With 
these Henry advanced on Calais, was checked for six days 
at the ford of Blancheta(|ue, on the Somme, then niiirched 
up the river-bank, checked by the constable D’.VIbret, with 
a superior force, till he succeeded in crossing by a ford near 
the head of the stream at St. Quentin. 'I he French fell 
back, not intending to give battle until all their levies had 
come up. Henry marched straight u|K)n ('alais, through 
Artois, and l>eing met at Blangi by the ma.ss of the h rench 
army, fought there on the 25th of October, 1415, the battle 
named alter the castle of Agincourt, which overlooked the 
narrow gorge in which the far out numbered brnglishmen 
were to be caught and smitten hip and thigh. The English 
victory closed with a barbarous massacre of prisoners. Of 
the French, seven princes, three hundred lords, and eight 
thousand gentlemen were slain ; the commonalty were not 
counted. Of the English, the Duke of York, the F^arl of 
Suflfolk, four knights, and about sixteen hundred men were 
lost Next morning Henry, astonished at his victory, pro* 
ceeded to Calais, where he held a council that determined 
his return to England to seek means for the renewal of the 
war. While these means were being gathered, civil strife 
was renewed in France, live Count of Armagnac adminis- 
tering cruelly the French aflfairs, imprisoned the queen, and 
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was accused of ^isoning the dauphin John. Queen Isabel 
joined with the Duke of Burgundy against her husband, her 
son Charles, and the Count of Armagnac; and the two 
French factions became the two camps of Armagnac and 
Burgundy. In August, 1417, Henry landed in France again, 
conquered I^wer Normandy, and after five months’ siege 
took Rouen. This led to a union of the Burgundians and 
Armagnacs against the common enemy. But scarcely 
two months after the reconciliation, the Duke of Burgundy 
was murdered, and his young son and successor, Philip, 
immediately joined the English. 

Two chroniclers of English history fought in the battle of 
Agincourt. We have a half interest in John de Wavrin, 
John de knight, who died lord of Forestel, in Picardy, and 
Wrin. born the illegitimate son of Robert lord of 
Wavrin, Lillers, and Malannoy, who had been chamberlain 
to John Duke of Burgundy. John de Wavrin was con- 
temporary with another chronicler, also the bastard of a 
noble family, Enguerrand de Monstrelct. Wavrin began his 
career as a soldier by fighting on the side of the P'rench at 
Agincourt, where his father and brother fell. But two 
years later the Duke of Burgundy called the lords under his 
seignory to serve in the expedition to Paris, and thenceforth 
John de Wavrin was with the French allies of England. 
When young Philip of Burgundy, after the murder of his 
lather, sought English alliance, Isabel promised the friendship 
of Charles, and both agreed that Henry V. should marry the 
princess Katherine, and assume the regency as heir to the 
French crowa The treaty was signed in May, 1419, in 
the cathedral of Troyes. Within a fortnight afterwards, 
Henry and Katherine were married. Sens, Montereau, and 
Melun were then besieged and taken, and on the ist of 
December, 1419, Henry V. of England, Charles VI, of France, 
and Philip of Burgundy entered Paris in triumph. Wavrin 
took part in the succeeding contests. In 1428, in the reign 
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of Henry VL, he served Sir John Fastolf, grand master of 
the Regent Bedford’s household, “ with 5,000 men as well 
selected,” he says, “ as any I had ever seen in the country 
of France.” In 1429, after the French, directed by Joan of 
Arc, had beaten the English at I*aiay, Sir John Fastolf, 
advised to save himself, entered the field again, saying he 
would sooner die than abandon his jieople. When his men 
were slain, he went with a very small company, “ expressing 
the decjiest sorrow that ever man fell ” Monstrelet’s version 
of this flight affixed unjustly a stain on Sir John Fastolf’s 
character, which probably suggested Shakesfieare’s use of his 
name in place of the honoured name of Sir John Oldcastle, 
with which his fat knight had been first associated John dc 
Wavrin called himself advanced in life in the year 1455, and 
his chronicle ends abruptly with an event in the year 1471. 
He had left the army when yet in the vigour of manhood, 
retired to his native country of Artois, settled at Lisle, 
married, became seigneur of Forcstel and Fontaine, and 
turned historiographer. During the nine years between 1445 
and 1455, he was digesting the memorials of Fmglish history 
for his Chronicle of it from the earliest years to the death of 
Henry IV. Some lime afterwards he added a continuation, 
which brought down the narrative to the year 1471. Wavrin, 
in compiling the earlier part of his history, drew freely on 
the “ Brut,” appropriated much from Froissart, and used less 
freely the Chronicles of Monstrelet, Chartier, and Berry. 
Monstrelet died in July, 1453, and his Chronicle ended in 
1443. anonymous continuer, whose work then ran 
parallel with Wavrin’s, Sir Thomas Hardy believed to have 
been John de Wavrin himself.* 


• See Sir Thomas Hardy’s intr'xluction to the “ Recueit dcs 
Cromques et Aochiennes I stories dc la Grant Hretaigne, a present 
nomme Fngleierrc, par jehan dc Waurin, .Seigneur da Forealcl,” in 
the series of Chronicles and Memorials (1864). 
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John Harding was another soldier chronicler who 
fought at Agincourt. He was born in 1378; at the age 
of twelve was admitted into the house of Sir 
'Krding. Henry I’ercy, known as Hotspur; and served 
under Percy as a volunteer in the battles of 
Homildon and Cokelawe. After Percy’s death in 1403, 
John Harding, into whose keeping Percy had given the 
letters of certain lords, binding them to assist in dethroning 
King Henry IV., followed the banner of Sir Robert Umfra- 
ville, grandson of Clilbert Earl of Angus. When, in 1405, 
Umfraville received Warkworth ("astle from King Henry IV., 
for his services in the expedition against i.ord Bardol[)h 
and the Earl of Northumberland, Harding became his con- 
stable ; and before Umfraville's death in 1436 he was 
probably his constable at Ryme Castle, in Lincolnshire. 
In 1415, Harding, too, aged 37, was among those who 
fought at Agincourt But he is not greatly inspired by 
the theme when he tells “how the kyng came home- 
warde through Normandy and Picardie, and 

Agincourt. » 

smote the battaill of Agyncort, wher I w'as with 
my maistcr.” This is his style here, and throughout the 
Chronicle. He has neither the mind of a poet nor mecha- 
nical skill as a versifier : — 

** An hundred mile to Calais had he then 
At Agyncourt, so homeward in his waye 
The noble.s there of Fraunce afore him wen, 

Proudly l>attailed with an hundred ihous.'ind in arraie, 

He sawe he must nedes with theim make afraye ; 

He sclte on theim, and with theim faught full sore, 

With nync thousand, no more with hym ihore. 

*' The feUl he had and held it all that night, 

But then came woorde of hoste and enemies, 

For whiche ihci slewe all prisoners doune right, 

Sauf dukes and erles, in fell and cruell wise ; 

And then the prees of enimies did supprise 
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Their owne people, that mo were dcde through pres 
Then our iiienne might have slain that tyinc ni> Its. 

On our side was the Duke of Vorkc thcr slain, 

Therlc alw of Suffolke worshipfully, 

And knightcs two with other then solh to sain, 

And at the siege iherle of Suffolke sothcly, 

The father dyed of the flixe contynually, 

Hut mekoll folke at that siege that <lyed 
Of frute and flixe and coUle were mortified. 

Two stanzas then, given to the French losses, eoinplete 
the account of the battle, th is 

“ And fiftcnc hundretl knightes and sfjuyers rno 
VV'ere slain that dayc in full knighlely inaner 
With wountics so as then did apere. 

As werres wouKl upon Chrispyn daye, 

And Cliris{)ynian that Suinctes in hlisse heeti aye.’ 

In the year 1416 this chronicler was with the Duke of 
Bedford in the sea fight at the mouth of the Seine. Hard- 
ing had been cni{»U)yed for three years and a half in Scot- 
land, endeavoufing to get back the concessions made to 
Scotland by Mortimer during the minority of Edward III. 
For services of this kind, tending to recovery of the claim 
on the kings of Scotland for homage to those of England, 
Harding was promised the manor of Gedington, in North- 
amptonshire, but lost it by King Henry V.’s death. In 
1424 John Harding was at Rome consulting “the great 
Chronicle of Trogus Pomi)eius/’ and aftcrward.s he was 
again most busy for the recovery of deeds bearing on the 
fealty due to England from the Scottish kings. He says 
that James I. of Scotland, to whom we shall presently do 
honour in the company of the poets, offered him a thou- 
sand marks if he would cml^ezzle some of the earlier instru- 
ments that he procured ; others, he says that he obtained 
by paying four hundred and fifty marks. But some of the 
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deeds of his procuring, by which David II. and Robert II. 
were made to acknowledge the superiority of England, 
proved to be forgeries, though it is not proved that he knew 
them to be so. 

The first sketch of his Chronicle ends with the death 
of Sir Robert Umfraville. It was re-written for Richard 
Duke of York, father of Edward IV., and although ending 
with the flight of Henry VI. to Scotland, contains internal 
evidence that Harding was at work on it in 1465. It is an 
unpoetical rhymed “ Chronicle of England unto the reign 
of King Edward IV.,” and was first printed by Richard 
Grafton, in 1543, with a prose continuation to the thirty- 
fourth year of the reign of Henry Vlll.f 

* Lansdowne MS. 

t “Chronicle in Metre fro the first Begynning of Englande unto 
y® Reigne of Edwarde y« Fourth, wljere lie made an End of his 
Chronicle. And from y* Time is added a Continuacion of the 
Storie in Prose to this our Tyine,” &c, Lond. in Offic. Ricardi 
Grafton, Januari, 1543, 410. Harding’s Chronicle was carefully 
re-edited with a biographical and liteiury preface by Sir Henry Ellis in 
1812. 



CHAPTER VH. 

SOME MINOR POETS— JAMES THE FIRST AND “THE KING’S 
QUAIR. ” 

English writers, great and small, had in each genera- 
tion dwelt upon the just rights of a people and the duties of 
a king, Besides the greater works that have 
been named, there had been in the latter [)art of irl’JiiJgior,. 
Edward III.’s reign a keen satire of the short- 
comings of king and court, in the form of a prophecy in 
Latin verse, divided into three parts, containing revelations 
during three accesses of fever, said to have been written by 
one John of Bridlington. The author, whose name has 
doubtfully been called John Ergome, veiled his own per- 
sonality, and speaking of the past as one who looked into 
the future, prefaced the prophecy, to which he had given 
wilfully an air of obscurity, with some suggested guides to 
its interpretation. 

Before we again look northward for a poet of high 
naark, brief mention is due to a small company of the 
poets whom we may see pass in a few sentences, and 
group, after Boccaccio’s fashion, as “cantatores quidam.” 

We begin a long way back that we may not wholly 
forget Robert Baston, bom at Nottingham, a Carmelite, 
who became prior of his monastery at Scar- 
borough. He is said to have been taken to 
Scotland by King Edward II. to celebrate the 
English triumphs, but he was captured by the Scotch, and . 
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tliey required of him as ransom a panegyric upon Robe|;t 
liruce. His “Metra de Illustri Bello de Bannockburn” 
were appended by Hearne to his edition of Fordoun’s 
" Scotichronicon.” 

WiHiam,of Nassyngton, a proctor in the Ecclesiastical 
Court of York, translated into English rhyme a 1 -atin 
metrical treatise on the Trinity and Unity, called 
NmynuiJii. ** Mirror of l.ife.” I’he translation w'as made 
about the year 1418. The original, in several 
thousand verses, was by John of Waldly, in Yorkshire, 
an Augustine friar, Provincial of his Order in England, and 
active in controversy against Wyclif. 

Thomas of Elinham wrote a prose history of Henry V.,* 
and a summary of it in I^iin verse;! also a history of 
the monastery of St. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, J to which he belonged in early life. 
Afterwards he entered the Order of Cluny, and 
was Prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire till 1426. 

'Phomas Brampton, a confessor of the Minorite Friars, 
wrote in 1414 a metrical version of the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, which was edited, in 1842, for the Percy 
Irampujn. Socict)' by Mr. Black, who supj)oses Brampton 
to have been also the author of a poem “Against 
Lollardie," printed in Riison’s “ Ancient Songs,” and to 
have wTitten the “ Plowman s 'Pale.’’ 

Hugh Canq)dcn, in Henry V.'s reign, translated out of 
French “ The History of King Boccus and Sydrack, how he 

• Printed by Heame. Oxford, 1727. 

t Edited by Mr. C. A. Cole, in "NSeraorials of Henry V., contain- 
ing— I., Vita Ilenrici Quinti, Roberto Redmanno auciore ; II., Versus 
Rhyibmici in laudem Regis Ilenrici Quinti ; III., Elinhami lilier 
Metricus de Henrico V.” Rolls Series oi Chronicles and Memoriaist 
1858. 

X Edited by Mr. Hardwick, in the Rolls Series of Chronicles and 
Memorials, 1858. 
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confounded his learned men, and in the sight of them 

drunk strong venym in the name of the trinite and did him 

no hurt. Also his divynytc, that he learned of 

the book of Noe. Also his prophesycs, that he 

had by revelation of the angel. Also his answers 

to the qucstion.s of wy.sdom both moral and natural, wyth 

moche w78dom contayned in number 3O5.'' 

John Audelay, of the monastery of Haughmond, near 
Shrewsbury, opposed Wytlif, but desired reform of Church 
abuses. He was blind and deaf. He versified 
religious duty in short [)oems upon Bible texts ; Aud"i«y. 
and, while piously orthodox, he discriminated 
betw’een men who, seeking the advancement of the Church, 
objected to self seeking of the clergy, and were corruptly 
stigmatised as Lollards, and the men who withdrew’ from 
the C’hurch, set aside their duties, and deserved the name.* 

George Ashby, clerk of the signet to Henry VI.’s Queen 
Margaret, finished in his eightieth year a moral poem called 
the “Active Policy of a Prince.*' It was for 
Margaret’s son, Prince Edward, and honours, in 
its prologue, Maisters Gower, Chaucer, and 
I.ydgate. 

Benedict Burgh, M A. of Oxford, made Archdeacon of 
Colchester in 1465, Prebendary of St. Paul’s in 1471, and 
Canon of St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster in 
1476, translated, about 1470, Cato’s “Morals” 
into English stanzas, for the u.se of his pupil 
Ix)rd Bourchier, son of the Earl of E-ssex. This was printed 
by Caxton (in folio) in 1483, the year of Benedict Burgh’s 
death. He translated also Daniel Churche’s “Cato Parvus.” 
He likewise made an Aristotle’s A. B. C., and is said to 


* “ TIk: foems of J. Audelay. A specimen of the Shropshire 
Dialect in the fifteenth century. Edited for the Percy .Society by 
J. 0 . llalliwell, 1844.” 

L—VOL. Vt. 
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have finished a metrical version of the **De Regimine 
Principum,” that Lydgate, at his death, left incomplete. 

(ieorge Ripley, a canon regular of the monastery of 
Austin Friars at Bridlington, in Yorkshire, annoyed his 
abbot and brother canons by his chemical experi- 
Riji?y ments, was allowed by them to change into 
another order, and became a Carmelite at 
St. Botolph’s, in Lincolnshire. He had been a great 
traveller, and was a busy alchemist. He wrote in 1471, 
and dedicated to Kdward IV., a poem called “'I'he Com- 
pound of Alchemie.” In 1476 he wrote another chemical 
poem, “The Medulla,” dedicated to Archbishop Neville of 
York, a believing j)atron of the alchemists. He died in 
1490.* 

Thomas Norton of Bristol, who says that he learnt the 
art of alchemy in forty days when twenty-eight years old, 
wrote in 1477 a l«>eni called “The Ordinal, or 
Norton. Manual of Chemical Art,” which he presented to 
Archbishop Neville. The poems of Ripley and 
Norton were punte 1 in 1652 by Ashmole, in ‘The Theatrum 
Chemicum.” 

In Scotland, the last important writers of whom we 
spoke were Andrew of Wyntoun and John of Fordoun, the 
author of the prose Chronicle that Walter Bower transcribed 
with interpolated information, and continued, as the “ Scoti- 
chronicon,” down to the reign of our next notable poet, 
James L, born in July, 1394 

There is an account of James 1 . ascribed to William 
Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen, who is said to have 
Glasgow in 1437, to have been 
Elphinston. successively Bishop of Ross and Aberdeen and 
Chancellor of Scotland, and who died on the 25th of 
October, 1514, aged seventy-seven, during the time that 

♦ His various chemical writings were published (in 8vo.) at Cassol 
in 1649. 
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James V. was attempting to make him Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s. Hector Boethius said that El|)hiuston carefully 
investigated the history of his country. 'I he only known 
copy of Bishop Eiphinsion’s MS. “History of Scotland” 
was obtained by Oeneral Fairfax wheti in Scotland from 
Drummond of Ha\vihorn<len, and when he returned to 
England it was loJge«l in the Bodleian l.il>rary. 'I'his 
volume, among the Fairfax MSS. in the Bodleian, is a small 
folio written about the end of the fifteenth century, con- 
taining a copy of the “ Scotichronicon ” of Fordoun and 
Bower, with interpolations and additions, and two poems 
written in the Scottish language of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The account given in the MS. of James 
I. has been edited by Mr. Stevenson, with other pieces 
relating to the same subject, for the Maitland (’lul>. 

The fatlierof James 1 . was John, who in 1300 succeeded 
his father, Robert IF, as Robert III. For tlie nine years 
closing Robert 11 . s life there had fwen jH-ace i. of 
with ICngland, after a contest that had lasted for 
a century with no longer interiuplioii than the truce after 
the battle of Neville's Cross, a triue renewed from time to 
time, and even thus extended through no longer a t ine 
than seven years. When Robert III. came to his throne, 
the Scottish nobles, bred to active use of arms, were 
turbulent, the king himself throughout his re gn was weak 
of mind and body, his eldest son a profligate, his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, able, but bu.sy only for himself. 'Fhc 
people suffered. 7 'he FNlatcs in Parliament a.ssembled in 
1398, sought remedy for the ills of the land, and declared 
the king and his ofiicers to be answerable. If the king 
could show that all the blame lay with his officers, then let 
him do so. I he king's eldest son, then first recognised as 

• Letter from VVotlrow, November 2n<l, 1726, quoiecl bjr Mr, 
Stewnson, in Preface to the ** Life ami Death of King Jaineft of 
Soollaoii,’' printed for the Maitland Club in 1857. 

L 2 
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a duke—the Duke of Rothesay - was made his lieutenant 
with full sovereign powers, which the king was deprived of 
authority to check by countermand. The Duke-lieutenant 
was to have all his arts as a sovereign minuted, and to be 
made strictly res[)onsil)le to the Estates. The same Parlia- 
ment recognised also the king s brother by the new title of 
Duke, as Duke of Albany. 

In 1400 Henry IV., newly made King of England, 
renewed his claims on Scotland for acknowledgment of 
vassalage. He marched an army to ICdinbiirgh, but 
returned without a victorv. 'I'hcn the great Scottish feudal 
chieftain, Dunf)ar Earl of March, transferred his allegiance 
to England. In 1402 the Douglas made a raid into 
England, reached Durham, and was carrying his plunder 
home, when he was met by March and Hotspur at 
Homildon Hill, and suffered terrible defeat at the hands 
of the English bowmen. In the same year, 1402, Albany 
had, >Viih the Itelp of Douglas, sent the Duke of Rothesay 
to a dungeon, whence he was not long afterwards taken out 
for burial. Albany then l)ecame sole Governor of Scotland ; 
but the weak king had another son, the boy afterwards 
Janies 1 ., besides three daughters The Percys were 
preparing insurrection against Henry IV. ; they were in 
secret alliance with Owen (jlendower, who had so headed 
a Welsh struggle for inde[)endence as to be ftr a time King 
of Wales. I’ercy, in defiance of a royal order, release<l 
Douglas, and other Scots taken at Homildon ; Douglas 
marched into England, joined Percy, and shared defeat 
with him at Worcester. Albany had raised an army, and 
masked his designs, but if he had meant to join Percy he 
w'as too late. Albany then favoured a fiction, or main- 
tained the fact, that in Scotland King Richard IL was still 
living. 

But Henry IV. secured the undoubted possession 
of a Scottish prince, in March, 1405, when one of his 
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armed ships captured, off Flamboroiigh Head, the vessel 
in which King Robert’s surviving son James, then 
a boy in his eleventh year, was going with suitable 
attendance to be educated and j)rotcc led at tiic court ol 
France. The sc'izure was made during a time of truce, 
but possession of the prince was not for that reason to be 
given u|>. It was believed, anil no doubt rightly, that 
Albany himself had contrived to secure the waylaying of the 
young heir to the throne. In the following year King 
Roliert died, and Albany, (lovernor by the grace of (iod— 
although the captive prince l)ecame King James i.—was 
actually sovereign of Scotland. 

During the imprisonment of James, in the year 141 1, 
the northern districts of the Scottish Lowlands, exempt from 
the ravages of English war, were threaicnevl with a descent 
of Highland marauders, who were gathering in unexamjjlcd 
force under I tonald, the Lord of the Isles. 'I'lie gentry and 
townspeo|)!e collected hastily a small burly of determined, 
well armed men, under Alexander Stewart, Earl 
of Mar, who, on the 24th of July, checked the o/hJ*!** 
advance of the Highlanders at the Battle of 
Harlaw. Poems were written ujxm this battle. Scottish 
schoolboys of the next generation took sides and played at 
the Battle of Harlaw. 'I'here still remains an old {>ocrn ujx)n 
this battle, of 240 lines, such as 

“ Gud Sir Alexander Irving, 

The much renownit laird of Drum, 

Nanc in his days was iK-uir sene, 

Quhen they war semhiit all and sum ; 

To praise him we sould not l>c dumm.” 

Harlaw remained the name of a tune in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and is so cited by Drummond 
of Hawthomden, in Macaronic verse; a “piperlarius hero#” 

Prarcedens, magnamqac gerens cum Ijurdiue pipam 
In.ipit Harlai cunciis sonare Batdlum.*' 
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'rhe year of the Battle of Harlaw was the year also of the 
foundation of St. Andrew’s University. 

The Regent Albany died, eighty years old, in September, 
1419, when James I., prisoner still, was twenty-five years 
old. Albany was succeeded as governor by 
{rngbiid.'” Murdocli, who had also been a prisoner 

to England, but whom his father had known 
how to recover. James, at the court of England, 
was at lliat time receiving a certain honour from 
King Henry V, He had shown his genius, he had been 
liberally educated, crooked u.se liad been made of him 
politically in the FreiK h war, but there was a wish to attach 
him, able as he was, to the English crown, and English 
|K)licy favouictl the genuine love that had sprung up between 
him and Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the Karl of Somerset, 
the late king’s brother ; niece therefore to Henry IV., and 
first cousin to his son and succcs.sor, 'I'hrough that love 
James obtained his liberty. Married to l^ady Joan with 
royal state, on the 2nd of February, 1424, in the church of 
St. Mary Overies, where John Gow’cr lay buried, he w’as 
allowed to proceed to his kingdom, and was crowned at 
Scone in May of the same year. But Henry of England 
imid his cousin's marriage portion with a fourth jxirt of 
a fine of forty thousand pounds levied upon the released 
prisoner as {)a) ment for his maintenance. 

Few jxiems deserving permanence in literature, yet 
almost unread, are better known by reiiute than that in 
which this captive king sang of his love in the year 1423. 
He sang according to the fashion of the day, and with, 
so much honour to himself that the seven-lined Chaucer 
stanza which he followed — a familiar and favourite one 
with Lydgate, Occleve, and all other poets of the generation 
after Chaucer — ivas thenceforth, because enamoured majesty 
had used it, called rhyme royal. Such royal patronage 
might be left now to the buttermen. In Literature Chaucer 
was the king, and James his liegeman. 
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Tkt King's Qnair 

{i.e. Bool (led into six cantos by William Tyllcr, its fif»t 

editor, in n the MS. it is written continuously, ojKsnf with 

the poet in bed at midnij'ht reading Boiihius, of whose *' Coniolalioni 
of Philosophy " he represents the spirit in his verse. When Ws eyes 
smarte^l with study he by down, thinking of the wheel of Fortune, 
how she had been t*) him in his tender youth a foe and then a friend t 

*' Forwakit and forwaluwit thus musing, 

Wery, for-lyin, I Icstynl juxlaynlyc, 

And sone I herd the Wll to matins ryng. 

And up I rase, na langer wald I lye ; 

Bot now how trowe Ke suich a fantasye 
Fell me to my mynd, that ay me thoht the hrll 
Said to me, Tell on, man, quhat the befell.” 

Presently, therefore, he .sat down : 

“ An<i furthwithall my f>cn in hand I tukc 
And maid a + and thus lH*guulh my buke. 

Then Tytlcr's divisi(»n makes the ix)et cml a first canto with an image 
of a ship among black rtxrks with empty sail, which he feels evidently 
as an image of hb life, crying : 

“ —quhare is the wind suld blowc 
Me to the p<*rt quhare gynneth all my game?” 

but which he interprets as the difficulty he finds at the Wginning of 
his little treatise. 

The second canto — if we may speak of cantos, and accept Tytlcr’s 
division, without forgetting that, however natural they seem, and how- 
ever widely they arc accepted, this arrangement of the jM)cm is not 
older than the year 1783 -the second canto Intgins delicately but con- 
ventionally with stanm telling how, when be was al>oul three years 
past the state of innocence (which is the .age of seven ; in fact, when 
he was about ten years old), he was captureri at sea by enemies while 
00 the way to France,* and brought into their country, where he was 

• Professor Skeat points out the completeness of the information 
given in the old astronomical manner. The sun was entering Arks, 
it was the lath of March, and it was four degrees past midday, 1 p.m , 
when he took boat. In fact, be went by boat from North i^wkk to 
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“in atrayte ward and in strong prison/’ and where he bewailed his 
“dedely lyf, full of pcync and penance.” He argued with those about 
him that— 

“ The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, 
lliey lyvc in fredome evcrich in his kynd ; 

And I a man, and lakkith libertee. 

Quhat schall I scync, quhat resoun may I f) nd — 

That fortune suld do so ? ” 

While thus a distrcRsed prisoner, he says: 

“ My custum was on mornis for to rise 
Airly as day. O happy cxcercise ! 

By the come I to Joyc out of turment ! ” 

It did him good to l(K)k out of his window at a garden made l)eside the 
tower wall, with thick green arlK)ur.s in each corner, and shady alleys : 

And on the smal^ gren^ twdsiis sat 
The lylil sucte nyghtingale, and song 
.So loud and clere the ympnis consccrat 
Of lufis vse, now soft now lowd among, 

That all the gardyng and the wallis rung 
Kyght of lhaire song, and on the copill next 
Of thaire suetc armony, and to the text ; 

Worschipp6 ye that loveris bene this May, 

For of your bliss the kalendis arc l>egonne. 

And sing with vs. Away, Winter, away, 

Cum, Somer, cum, the suetc scsoun and .sonne ! 

Awake, for schamc ! that haue your hevynnis wonnQ| 
And amorously lift up Kour hedis all, 

Thank lufe that list gou to bis merci call.” 

And as he watche»l the birds hopping from bough to bough in their 
new feathers, he thought to himself “ Quhat lufe is this that niakis 
birdis dote ? ” Is all we read of it feigned fantasy ? ” If Love be a 
lord to “ bynd and loose and maken thrallis free,’’ then he would seek 
grace to be one of his servants. Therewith the poet, casting down 


tne Bass Rock, from which he says that he sailed early in the morning 
with a favourable wind, and was taken by force when “ vpon the wawit 
weltering to and fro.” So he dates the event for us. 
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his eye again, saw walking under the tower, newly come to make hei 
morning orisons*- 

“ The fairest or the freschest ?;ongc flourc 
That eucr I awe mclhoght hehire that liotiu , 

For quhich Mxlayne alute, nnon aster t 
The bliuie of all iny IkkI)- to iny hcrt.” 

Only by letting his eyes fall, of free will he Ijecaine her ihrall, lor tlure 
was no token of menace in her sweet face, lie drew in his head, 
leaned out again, 

“ And saw hir walk that verray womanly, 

With no wight mo, but oncly women tucync,” 

Was she Cupid's owm princess, or the goddess Nature herself? He 
dwells on her lovingly, describes her golden hair ami rich attire, the 
pearl network and the precious stones, the chaplet on her head "of 
plumys partit rede and quhite and blewc." Doulitlcss lH:aiuse it is 
Joanna Hcaufort whom he loves, he says of the plumes that they wctc 

** like to the floure joneltis 
And other of setup, like to the floure j«»ncttiH ; 

And, alKJue all this, there was, welc I wote 
Beau lee eneuch to make a world to dote ” 

By a small gold chain alxmi her neck there hung a ruby heart, that 
seemed to lie burning like a spark of fire on her white throat. Her 
light white morning robe, cla8|)ed n^ligcnlly, was halfling loose for 
haste, 

“ to suich dclyte 

It was to see her south in gudelihed. 

That for rudcncs to speke thereof I dredc." 

The delighted poet prayed to Venus for help, envied her little dog 
that with its bells played on the ground beside his lady, chid in six 
stanzas the nightingale for being silent, for not singing now to make 
her cheer. " Here is the time to syng, or cllis never.” If he clapped 
his hand the bir(| would fly, if he was silent she would sleep, if be 
aied the would not know what he said ; 

" But blawe wynd, blawc, and do the Icvis schake. 

That sum tuig may wag and make her to wake.” 
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With that she sanj;, and the pcnet made for his heart’s queen a ditty of 
one stanza to her music. Then he interpreted the singing of the birds. 
Hut when the lady had walked a little while under the sweet green 
boughs, she turned her fair fresh face, as white as any snow, “and 
furth her wayis went.” The poet then lamented all day long till, at 
evening, wearietl out with grief, 

“ That to the cold^ stone my hede on wrye 
I laid and lent amaisil verily, 

Half*slej)ing and half-suoun, in suich a wise 
And (juhat 1 met 1 will j^ou now deuisc.” 

Say that so ends the second canto ; and the prisoner tells in 
the third how it seemed to him that a dazzling light came in at the 
window whereat he leant, and a voice said, “ I bring thee comfort 
and heal, Ijt* not afraid." The light went out, and then he passed 
unhindered out of his prison d<x>r, and was raised by lx)th arms into the 
air “clippit in a cloudc* of cristall clere .and faire." So he was lifted 
up through sphere and sphere into a great chamber, where were many 
a million of lovers, whose chances are told in divers books, whose 
adventures and great labours he saw written about their heads; 
martyrs and confessors “ ech in his stage and his make in his hand." 
After seeing (loodwill, Cournge, Kcpentance, different kinds of lovers, 
and Cupid with bright wings, all plumed, except his face, and with 
three divers arrows, the poet came to the retreat of Venus, who had 
Faircalling for usher, and Secrecy her thrifty chamberlain. He made 
his plaint to Venus, and asked mercy of her. She bade Ijim patiently 
abide and tnily serve. He is no worthy match for his latly ; but she 
will send him to Minerva, and he must oliey her counsel, and when he 
goes back to earth let him ask the men there resident how long they 
will neglect her laws. \\'iiore, for shame, arc the new songs, the fresh 
carols and the dance, the lusty life, the many change of game? Bid 
them rct>ent in time and mend their life. 

In the fourth canto the poet is taken to the palace of Minerva, 
where Patience is jxirter and Hoj>e is his guide. Minerva bids him 
ba.se his love on virtue, be true and meek and steadfast in his thought, 
doing fit service to his lady in word and work, and so abide his time. 
Fie on those who deceive women as the fowler snares the bird. It is 
hard nowadays to trust, but let him oj>en his heart and he shall have 
tnre counsel if his heart be grounded, firm, and stable in God’s law. 
Then the poet declares in three staiuas that his love is pure as his 
desire is great. 
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*' Dc!*ire, quo 1 she, I nyl it not deny 
So thou it ground and set in Cristin 

Iking hy few words further satisfic<l on this the GtKldess of Wintlom 
refers to the dtKlrincs of rrcilestinalion and Krcewill, and speaks of 
Fortune, whose help he is hidden next to seek. 

In the fifth canto the {>oet tells lu>w lie went in quest of Fortune, 
over a pleasant pl.iin hy the flowery lianks of a river. There was a 
highway between lung rows of trees, and there were lieosts of many 
kinds, lion and lioness, p.anther, squirrel, ass, ajK*, [xircupinc, lynx, 
unicorn, and many more, and presently, in a round walled place, he 
found f'orlunc dwelling on the ground, her wheel Iieforc her, and 
underneath it a deep, ugly pit. After an allegorical picture of For- 
tune, and the fates of those whom he saw climbing on her wheel, the 
jxict says that Fortune called to him by name, and smiling, asked him 
playfully “(^tuhai dois thou here? <|uho has the hidcr sent? Say on 
anon, and tell me ihyn entcnl,” After a short dialogue with Fortune, 
who says to him — 

o VVd e maislow Ire a wrctchit man ycallit 

That wantis the comfort suld thy hcrlc glade 
And has all thing within thy hcrle stnllit, 

That may thy south oppressen or defade.” 

He is placed on her wheel, w'herc let him take heed, 

“ For the nature of it is euerm<»rc 

After ane hicht to vale, and gcue a fall. 

Thus (|uhcn me likiih vp or doun to fall. 

Farewele, quod schc, and by the ere me loke 
So crnestly, that therewithal! 1 woke.’* 

The next canto of “ The King’s Quair,” the sixth and last, opens with 
a fine reference to the Ernjrcror Hadrian’s *‘Animula, vagula, blan- 
dula ’’ — 

“ O liesy gostc, ay flikering to and fro, 

Thai neucr art in quiet nor in rest, 

Till thou cum to that place that thou cam fro, 

Quhich is thy first and verray proper nest ; 

From day to day so sore here artow drest, 

That with thy flesebe ay waking art in trouble, 

And sleping eke, of pyne so has thou double.” 

He rose from his uneasy sleep -the half sleep, half-swoon in which, 
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after a day of weeping in his prison, he had seen the visions described 
in the three preceding cantos~and went to the window, where a white 
turtle-dove (the bird of Venus) alighted on his hand and, turning to 
him, showed in her bill a fair branch of red gilliflowers with their 
green stalks, which had written in gold on every leaf : 

“ Awake! awake ! I bring, lufar, I bring 
The newis glad, that blisfull ben and sure, 

Of thy confdri ! Now lauch, and play, and sing, 

'I'hai art besid so glad an aueniure : 

For in the hcvyn decretit is the cure.” 

The bird presented to him the flower, and with s])read wings went 
forth. He took the flower up, read it a hundred times, and pinned it 
up at his l)cd’s head. Fortune has borne herself .so well with him that 
he will exert his wit to recompense her. now that he is come again to 
bliss with her that is his sovereign. 

Why, asks the poet then, in an epilogue, should he wtite so much 
of an event so small ? Because he has passed by it from hell to heaven, 

“ And euery wicht his awin suete or sore 
Has maist in myndc, I can say j;ou no more.” 

And so he prays to Venus above for her grace u}X)n all true lovers, and 
for the dull hearts that they may mend their lives and advance their 
souls with this sweet lore. He ends then with a tender strain of true 
love for “this flower.” He thanks the prison wall from which he 
had looked forth and leaned. 

“ And thus befell my blisfull aueniure, 

In K*’uth of lufe, that now from <i.iy to day 
Flourith ay newe, and j;it forthcr 1 say.” 

The flower of that true love never withered. There is a passage 
among these closing lines in which King James says of his wife : 

“ And thus this floure . . . 

So herlly has vnto my help altendit, 

That from the deth hir man sche has defend it.” 

There is a sad reading of those lines into literal forecast. At the 
murder of James, says Hawthornden, ** having struck down the king, 
whom the queen, by interposing her body, sought to save, being with 
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difficulty pulled from hini| she received two wounds, and he with twenty* 
eight was left dead.” * 

King James I. went home to his Scottish throne in 1414, 
aged thirty. He applied his English training at once to the 
Reform of Scottish law. “ It is here,” says Mr. Burton, 
in his History of Scotland, “ that the practical statute law 
of Scotland may be said to Itegin.” Statutes were passed 
by the Parliament of James 1 . in almost every year of 
his reign. The laws also were to be promulgated in the 
language of the people. 'I'here was survey and valuation of 
property with a view to taxation. There was— unwelcome 
to many lords — careful in(|uiry into titles. Weights and 

♦ The only MS. of “ The King’.s (,)u.iir” is in the Bodleian, marked 
Arch, Selden, It 124. The date of the MS. is alxnit 1475. It in- 
cludes many |H)eins and treat ihe.s — some by Chaucer —and ‘*The 
King’s Quair ” i> on leaves 192 — 21 1. The first printed edition was 
that of VVilli.am d ytlcr, father of I-ord WcKKlhouselec - ** Poetical 
Remains of James the First, King of Scotland," Edinburgh, 1783. 
The next edition. calie»l “ The Works of James I., King of Scotland, ” 
was [irinted .at I’crlh in 17-%, formed upm Tyller's, with j>crmittcd 
abridgments of his notes. It gave not only “ Peebles to the Play ** 
and “ Christ’s Kirk of the (ireen," but also “ The Jollie Beggar " and 
“The (ialierluni'.ie Man," In 1815 (with a second edition in 1824), 
“The King's (^uair" was ctlitcd by Klrenczer Thomson, of the Ayr 
Academy, who, in bis second edition, [*rinlcd at Ayr, was able to 
make some references to the original MS. In 1824 “The King’s 
Quair ” was also printed by George Chalmers in “ The Poetic Remains 
of .some of the Scottish Kings." In 1826 “The King’s Quair " was 
reprinted in the first volume of “Scotia Rediviva." In 1875 the Rev. 
C. Rogers, LLI),, F.S.A., produced an edition of “The Poetical 
Works of King James the First of Scotland,” limited to 150 copies ; 
and in 1877 there was an edition by John Thom.son, which was E. 
Thomson’s Ayr edition with E. Thomson’s later corrections. In 1884 
the Rev. Profesjurr Skeat edited for the Scottish Text Society “The 
King’s Quair: together with a Ballad of Good Counsel, King 
James I. of Scotland," with the text freshly taken from the MS. and 
carefully prepared for students with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. This will remain the standard edition. 
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measures were regulated ; a standard of coinage was estab* 
lished. One of the great wants of England, dwelt ujx)n 
emphatically by English poets and reformers, was supplied 
by the provision that “ if there be any poor creature that, 
for default of cunning and dispenses, cannot or may not 
follow his cause, the king, for the love of God, shall ordain 
that the judge before whom the cause shall be determined, 
purvey and get a leal and a wise advocate to follow such 
poor creature’s cause.” 

While the king dealt thus mercifully with his sub- 
jects, he was resolved also to strike two rough blows 
for the securing of his king lorn. Eight months after 
his restoration he arrested the ex.-Regent, Murdoch 
Duke of Albaity, his sons, and twenty-six of the leading 
nobles. The nobles afterwards were set free, but Albany 
and his sons wvre tried, condemned, and executed. 
He also lured in o his power Donald and fifty other of 
the Highland chiefs, seized and imprisoned them, and 
executed those whom it was thought prudent to get rid of. 
Donald was spared, but he renewed the rebellion. When 
he was compelled to sue for pardon, others maintained the 
strife till James, by a firm effort, raised a force which they 
well knew to be too strong for them. A daughter born to 
James and his wife Joan in the year after their marriage 
became, at the age of thirteen, wife to the young Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XL 

Meanwhile the measures that enlarged the liberties and 
privileges of the people pressed upon the feudal rights of 
James’s nobles. His inquiries into titles had alarmed them. 
The lands forfeited by the Earl of March by his treason in 
transferring allegiance to England were, after a full parlia- 
mentaiy inquiry, maintained to be forfeit by decision of the 
three Estates. Decision of a legal question caused the 
Earldom of Straihearn to pass from Malise Graham to 
Robert Stewart, Earl of Atholc. Rough nobles felt their 
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feudal rights abridged^ their titles liable to questioa The 
personal irresponsibility they had enjoyed under a weak 
government was checked by the strong will of a king trairted 
to rcs|)ect those English laws which had a few years after- 
wards their eulogist in Sir John Fortcscue. Sir Robert 
Graham had in the Scottish Parliament strongly denounced 
the king’s encroachments on the nobles, and called him a 
tyrant. He was banished for this or for other acts of his* 
and went aniuu^ w.v Highlanders, who were kept in subject 
tion only by the king’s strong arm, and were ready for any 
act of vengeance. 

The king kept Christmas, 1436, at the monastery of the 
Black Friars in Perth, within reacii of his Highland enemies. 
He was rei>eatedly warned of his danger, but was of a fear- 
less temper. On the 20ih of February he was at the dose of 
the day loosely robed, chatting before the fire of the recei)- 
tion-room wnth the (juecn and her ladies, i’hree hundred 
Highlanders, with Graham at their head, l)roke that night 
into the monastery. Bolts and locks had been tamjKrred 
with. It was then that a (Catherine Douglas, finding tlmt 
the great bolt of the chamber door had been removed, 
thrust her arm through the staples, and suffered it to l>e 
crushed while lime was gained for the king’s esca|)e into a 
sewer-vault below. The flooring was replaced, and the High- 
landers, not finding the king, would have retired, but one 
who suspected the way of escape caused the floor to be 
searched.. James I. was discovered, and was killed by 
sixteen wounds in the breast alone. Although unarmed he 
defended himself well, leaving the mark of his grip on those 
of his murderers with whom he grappled. His wife, who 
sought to shelter him, was wounded in the struggle. There 
remained only a six-year-old son to be the king’s successor. 
But the child's father had been the friend of hi» l)eople ; 
the citizens of Perth hunted the murderers, caught them, and 
killed them with barbarous, protracted torture. 
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In all this turbulent tale there is evidence of that stir of 
thought in a contest of principles which, when it appeals to a 
desire for liberty on both sides, however wild its form often 
may be, brings out the best expression of a nation’s mind. 
The way was being prepared in James’s reign for a bright 
period of Scottish literature. It may be that they are right 
who ascribe to this King James, and not a later one, the 
"Peebles 10 famous old Scottish |X)em in twenty-three 
the Play." stanzas which humorously describes rustic 
merry-making, dancing and fighting on Beltane Day at 
Peebles in the |)iece called “ Peebles to the Play,” This 
piece was ascribed to King James I. by John Mair, who was 
born thirty three years after the king’s death. Mair said of 
him ; “ He was a most clever com po.ser in his mother-tongue ; 
whereof many writings and familiar songs are still held by 
the Scots in memory among their best. He composed the 
clever song ‘ Yas sen,’ and that pleasant and clever song 
‘At Beltane,’ which others have endeavoured to change 
into a song of Dalkeith and Gargeii, because it was kept 
close in a lower or chamber where a woman lived with her 
mother.” 'Phough James I.’s authorship has been ques- 
tioned, no evidence in favour of another author is as good 
as this, and as James I. show'ed in his public life much 
vigour of mind, there is no reason why, in writing a humor- 
ous popular }>oem in the dialect of the country folk, he 
should make it look like a court poem, in the manner of 
Chaucer. The first words, forming the old title to “ Peebles 
to the Play” are “At Beltane the subject of the poem is the 
Beltane Festival at Peebles, and as Mair says, others, when 
the original could not be got at, gave imitations of it with 
the scene laid elsewhere. We have such an imitation extant 
in the poem of “Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” which 
describes, after the manner of “Peebles to the Play,” a 
rustic festival, of which the scene seems to be laid at Leslie, 
in Aberdeenshire, where the ruins of an old Christ’s Kirk 
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still stand on a green, and a fair used to l>c held. The 

other imitations of King James's playful sketch of life 
among his i)co(>lc have been lost, unless, as Professor 
Skcai believes, “ Pct'bles to the Play ” itself is one of 
them, and it is the original liy King James which has dis* 
ap|>earcd. 

In choice of the theme of “ Peebles to the Play" there 

was a poet's feeling. Beltane Day was an ancient festival, 

originating in the days of ('eltic paganism, held on old May 
Day by the Scots, and in Ireland on the 21st of June at the 
time of the solstice. I'he word Bdl-tine meant Bel’s fire ; 
Bel being one of the old Celtic names of the sun. Advance 
of the sun’s beneficent power over the earth fixed the time 
of this ancient festival for joyous worsliip of one of the great 
forces of nature. 'Phe celebration was first and last a 
rustic one, and it was kept at last especially by cowherds, 
who gathered in the fields, and (iressed themselves a dinner 
of boiled milk and eggs, with cakes of a mystical form, 
designed, doubtless, by heathen priests of old, for they were 
studded with lumps in the shape of nipples. 

Peebles kept Beltane Day with .so much holiday fun 
that strangers were drawn even from Edinburgh. 'I'he 
author of “ l*eebles to the Play ’’ begins his sketch of the 
humours of this Beltane Festival with a description of the 
gathering in the fields, 'i hen he proceeds to the dinner, 
the dance, the fun of an incidental fight, and so forth ; his 
song being alive throughout with homely incident. It may 
be noticed that a “ Beltane Fair " is still held at l*cebles on 
the second Wednesday in May. 

The three stanzas of “ Good Counsel," in the manner 
of Chaucer’s “ Flee from the Press," which were early 
ascribed to James I. of Scotland, and which Professor 
Skeat accepts as unquestionably his, I add as Mr, Skeat 
has given them, with taste and skill, by using in three 
corrupted versions one text to correct another : — 

M—VOL. VI. 
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“ Sen throw Vertew encressis dignity 

And Vertew flour and rutc is of nobby, 

Of ony wcill or quhat csiat thou l>e 

His steppis sew, and dreid thee non effray ; 

Exil all vyce, and folow trewth alway : 

Lufe naaist Ihy God, that first thy lufe began, 
And for ilk inch he wii thee quyt a span. 

“ Ik* not ouit proud in thy prosperitie, 

For a.s it cumis, sa wil it pas away ; 

Thy tyni to compt is schort, thou may weill sc, 

For of grene gross sonc cumis walluw it hay. 
Labour in trewth, quhill lithi is of the day. 

Trust maist in (icvl, for he best help thee can, 
And for ilk inch he wil thee <ptyt a span. 

Sen word is thiall, and thocht is only fre. 

Thou dant thy tung, that power he.s and may ; 
Thou steik thyne cne fra warldis vanite ; 

Kefrein thy lust, and harkin quhat I say ; 

Graip or thou slyd, and creip furth the hie way ; 
Keip thy behest unto thy Gtxi and man, 

And for ilk inch he wil thee quyt a span.” 



CHAIM'KK Vlll. 

RFK.INAl.t) I'KtOCK. 

'I'hk rfign of Henry VI. cxicnds from ilie year 1422 to 
the year 1461. He was l)orn in 1 )c(‘cjnl)cr, 1421, while his 
father was Itesiej'ing Meaux in that last expedition to hranee 
from whi< li he was brought back in funeral pomp, lea\ ing a 
bal)y nine inontlis old for lus siiteessor. 1 he Hiike ol 
Bedford was Regent of l*'ran< e. and Humphrey Duke of 
( iloiicester was in his absenr e made !*resident of the ( ’oiincil, 
;is Protec tor of the Realm and (,'hun h of Knyl.ifjd. ' 

I'he death of Charles VI. made the tnlaiil King of 
Kngland, by lije I'reatv of 'Proxes. sovereign of hranre, but 
this claim was resisted. Tlun follows a dreary 
record of contention, wasting life and honour, the 
jiatriotic inspiration, the success, and the disgrac e to the 
English of the burning of Jeanne d’.Arc after lier abandonment 
and sale by men of her own country. Slowly the French 
ground was reconejuered bv the hrench, Burgundy and 
Scotland being on the side of the French king. Mean 
[xassions were let l(x>se in the feud of the (*ld Cardinal 
Beaufort, brotlier to Henry JV., against lus nephew, the 
king's uncle Clloucester, the good Huke Humjdirey. I)e la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the king’s favourite, negotiated |Krai :e 
with France, and marriage of the King of England to 
Margaret of Anjou, siirrendermg \» liessions of the English 
crown in France. Humphrey of Gloucester was lreac;hcrously 
arrested, and within ten days dead Normandy and Guienne 
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were lost. The English people, who despised their king, 
hated his queen and his favourite. The Duke of Suffolk, 
intercepted on his way to the Continent by a great ship 
called the “ Nicholas of the Tower,” was captured and 
executed at sea, none asking by whose authority. The 
disaffected ])eople furnished thousands to the back of Jack 
Cade, who culled himself of the house of Mortimer, and 
raised his standard for the restoration of the rightful York 
and suppression of the rule of the exhausted line of 
Lanctster. Cade was at Blackheath with twenty thousand 
men, sending to parliament his Re(juesls of the Men of Kent. 
'I’he king was in arms. Victorious Jack Cade was in the 
city. After Cade’s followers liad been dispersed, and Cade 
killed tor the price upon his head, Henry’s imbecility became 
in.sanity, anJ Richard of York was appointed the king’s 
guardian an 1 governor of the realm. Henry recovered 
reason enougii to resume his power ; the Duke of Somerset, 
nearest relation of the line of Lancaster, and enemy to the 
Duke of York, was recalled to council, and the Duke of 
York retired to Ludlow Castle, where, with his son, Eldward 
of March, who afterwards became king, he gatliered force 
enough to attack the king and Somerset in their garrison ^t 
St. All) in’s. 'Fhere Somerset, who led the l^ancastnans, 
was killed, the king wounded by an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and first blood drawn in the civil wars of the Roses. But 
after this battle of St. Alban's, fought (May 22) on a spring 
day in 1455, there was rest from the actual clash of arras 
while strife continued for supremacy under the feeble rule 
of a king whose mind, weak through disease, swayed in its 
dearer hours towards a kindly piety. It was in the interval 
of four or five years between the first battle at St. Alban’s 
and the renewal of bloodshed by intestine strife, that the 
proceedings of the year 1457 against one of the most 
remarkable of our early prose writers, give us fresh insight 
into the religious movements of the nation. 
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In the reign of Henr)* VI. there was a Bishop of St. Asaph 
and Chichester named Reginald Pccock. He was born not 
long l>cfore the death of Chaucer, was a U'elslmwn, Reginald 
who studied at Oxford, and became Fellow of **««<•*• 
Oriel on the 30th of October, 1417. In 1421 he was 
admilled to priest’s orders ; and a few years later was 
thriving in London, because his learning won him the 
goodwill of a friend of literature who was then protector ot 
the kingdom, Humphrey Duke of Oloucester. Becock 
was made Rector of Whittington College, founded by 
the*Richard Whittington who was thrite l.ord Mayor of 
I/)ndon (in 1397, 1406, and 1419). 'I'he College, deilicated 
to the Holy Ghost, w'as in the Church of St. Mic hael Royal, 
rebuilt by him, and finished by his executors in 1424. It 
consisted of a Master atul four I' cllows, clerks, cluiristers, iS,’C., 
and near it w’as an almshouse fur thirteen pour jreofric. Fhc 
office of Master of this College was associated with that of 
Rector of the C'hurr h to whu h a belonged : and Becock 
became Master of Whittington College and Rector of St. 
Michael Royal in 1431. Here he was resident for the next 
thirteen years, in the midst of the Lollard < oniroversy, still 
active in study, and wTiling Knglish tracts ujron the religious 
questions of his time In 1440 he published a “ Donct," 
or Introduction to the Chief Truths of the Christian Religion. 
In 1444 his friend Humphrey Duke of Gloucester gave 
Pecock the bishopric of St. Asaph. In this offir e his busy 
mind was still active, and there were many critic.s of the 
opinions he expressed. 

When 1 'homas Arundel had been Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1396 to 14*3, the action against the Uj|lard» had 
been quickened, new provision had been made for the burn- 
ing of heretics, and freedom of preaching bar! l>een checked 
throughout the Church. The reason for ihi.s was that, ati 
preaching consisted in interpretation pf the .Scripture, the 
much interpreting by many minds would lead to diversities of 
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explanation, encourage laymen to apply their reason to Church 
matters, spread confusion ofoj)inion,and break up the oneness 
of the Church. Arundel’s battle had been for unity in Chris- 
tendom. He died of a swelling of the tongue, and men said 
tliat was a judgment upon him for .silencing the preachers. 
'I’hree or four years after Arundel’s death, Sir John Oldcastle 
(I/Ord Cobliam), who had been a successful general in the 
Vrent h wars, but at home was a friend and sii]»pf>rter of the 
I.olla'ds, was on Christmas Day, 1417, suspended over a 
fire and roasted alive as a Lollard. Such acts were meant 
to daunt the spirit of the l.oHards, and did silence some, 
while it confirmed in them the spirit of opposition. Ikil to 
the braver minds it gave new energy of resistance to the 
at'tion of the bishops. Then Reginald I’ecock began a 
defence of the bishoj>s, which could not please the Lollards 
because it was dirct ted against them, and displeased many ol 
those wiiose champion he made himself. Lor he brought 
their case into court before the body of the laity by writing 
in English, addiessing him.self to them, appealing to their 
judgment with such arguments as then passed for reason 
among schohistie men, and he was led liy the deeper sense 
of light in his impulsive nature to make what those whom he 
defended looked upon as dangerous ( onressions. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century - perhaps in 1449 - - Reginald 
Lecock produced, on the religious struggle of his day, a long 
English book, entitled “ I he Repressor of Overmuch 
Blaming of the Clergy.” About the same time, in 1450, he 
was made Bishoji of Chichester. In 1456 he was following 
up his “ Repressor ” with another English treatise designed 
to promote jieace by the persuasion of the Lollards. It was 
called a Treatise on Faith ” ; and Pecock, admitting it to be 
vain to attempt to over-rule the Lollards by telling them that 
“ the church of the clergy may not err in matters of faith,” 
trusted to argument, and said : “ The clergy shall be con- 
demned at the last day if, by clear wit, they draw not men 
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into consent of true faith otherwise than by hre and sword 
and hangment ; although,” he said, “ I will not deny these 
second means to f)e lawful, provided the former be first 
used.” He upheld the Bible as the only rule of faith. He was 
accused of under-rating the authority of the Fathers, even of 
the four great fathers and doctors of the Church -Ambrosc, 
Augustine, Jerome, and (Iregory — the four stots of the alle- 
gory of I'iers Plowman, who drew the harrow after the 
j)lough of the Gospel. It was urged that when the Fathers 
had been quoted to rebut an argument of Pecock’s, he had 
even been known to say, “Pooh, pooh!” In 1457, when, 
as Bishoj) of Chichester, Reginald Pccock took his [)lace in 
a Council at Westminster, man) temporal lords refused to 
take part in the business unless he were ejected. 'Phe 
divines called on the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit 
to them i’ccock'.s books for scrutiny. He was retjuired to 
come with his books to Lambetli on the eleventh of the next 
month, November. He was then ordered to (jml the Council 
chamber. 'Pwenty-four doctors, to whom Pecock’s books 
were submitted, found heresies in them. John of Bury, an 
Austin friar, rejdied to the “ Repressor ” with a “ Gladius 
Salomonis” (“Sword of Solomon”) attacking him for his 
appeal to reason, and o})posing the conclusions which he held 
to be heretical. Finally, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
'Phomas Bourchier (Archbishop from a.o. 1454 to a.d. 
i486), pronounced a sentence which is thus re))orted : — 


Dear brother, .>!ast( r Reginald, since ail heretics arc blinded by 
the light of their own understandings, and will not own the perverse 
obstinacy of their own conclusions, we shall not dispute with you in 
many words (for we see that you alntund more in talk than in reason- 
ingb but briefly show you that you have manifestly jnesumed to contra- 
vene the sayings of the more authentic d<x:(ors. f or as regards the 
descent of Chriu into bell, the Tarcntinc doctor, in an inquiry of his 
into the three creeds, says that it was left out of the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds, because no heresy had then arisen against it, nor was 
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any great question made about it. As to the authority of the Catholic 
Church, the doctor Augustine says, Unless the authority of the Church 
nmed I should not believe the Gospel. As to the power of councils, 
the doctor Gregory says (and his words are placed in the Canon 
Distinct xv.), that the four* sacred Coun.‘'ils of Nice, Coristantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon arc not less to he honoured and reverenced 
than the four holy (iospels. For in them (as he asserts), as on a square 
corner>stonc, the structure of sacred faith is raised ; and in them the rule of 
good life and manners consists. The other doctofs also say with one 
mouth that although the sacred councils may err in matters of fact, yet 
they may not err in matters of faith, because in every general council, 
where two or three arc gathered together in Christ’s name, His Holy 
Spirit is there in the midst of them, who docs not suffer them to err in 
faith or to depart from the way of truth. As regards the .sense and 
understanding of Scripture, the doctor Jerome says, that whoever 
understands or expounds it otherwise than the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit requires, is an umloubtcd heretic. With whom agrees the Lin- 
coln doctor {Grosleste), thus s.aying : “ Whoever excogitates any 
opinion contrary to Scripture, if he publicly teach it and obstinately 
adhere to it, is to be counted for a heretic.” 

The Archbishop having then enlarged on the necessity 
of removing a sickly sheep from the fold, lest the whole 
flock should be infected, offered IVcock his choice between 
making a public abjuration of his errors, and being de- 
livered, after degradation, to the secular arm “as the food 
of fire and fuel for the burning.” “ Choo-e one of these 
two "(he added), “for the alternative is immediate in the 
coercion of heretics.” 

Pecock had admitted the right of the Church to compel 
submission, though he thought it was the Church’s duty to 
persuade by reason ; and it was in absolute accord with his 
own teaching that he should now submit to the force used 
against himself. He abjured the condemned opinions ; 
and on the 4th of December, 1457, was brought in his 
rol)es as Bishop of Chichester to St. Paul’s Cross, where he 
recanted publicly, in presence of twenty thousand people, 
and then delivered with his own hand three folios of his 
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writing and eleven quartos to the public executioner, who 
cast them as publicly into a fire lighted for the purpose. 

A fortnight later, the authorities of the University of 
Oxford went in procession to Carfax, and there Inirnt every 
copy of a book of Pecock’s that could lie found in the 
town. In March, 1459. Reginald Pecock was deprived of 
his bishopric, and sent by the Archbishop of ('anterbury to 
Thorney Abbey, in ('anibridgeshire, with these instructions 
for his safe keeping addressed to William Ryall, who was 
Abbot of Thorney between the years 1457 and 1464 : — 

“ He shall have a secret closed chamber having a chimney, an4 
convenience within the abl^ey, where he may have sight to some altar 
to hear mass ; and that he pass not the said chamber. I'o have but 
one person that is sad ” (grave) “and well-disposed to make his l>cd, and 
to make him tire, as it shall need. That he have no tniok-s to look on, 
but only a pnrtiious ” (brevi.iry), “a mass-}KM»k, a psalter, a legend, and 
a Ilible. That he have nothing to write with ; no stuff to write u|>on. 
That be have competent fuel according to liis age, ami as his necessity 
ihall re(]uire. That he l)e scrvetl daily of meat and drink as a brother 
of the abl>ey is .served when he is excused from the freytour ’’ (i.if., from 
dining in hall), “ and somewhat better after the first quarter, as his dis- 
position and re.isonablc appetite shall desire, conveniently after the 
good discretion of tlic said abbot." 

MSS. differ as to the amount paid to the abliey for the 
maintenance of Reynold (Reginald) I’tcock, “for his 
finding;” one account says forty pounds, another eleven, 
A fuller copy of the instructions— in which the sum named 
is eleven pounds— adds to the clause about the jirisonePs 
bed-maker, “that no one else shall speak to him without 
leave, and in the presence of the abbot, unless the king or 
the archbishop send to the abbey any man with writing 
specially in that behalf ; ” and another co[>y, which gives 
forty pounds as the sum paid— and xi. seems to have been 
only a clerical error for xl.— shows that part of the money 
was to be considered by the abbey |>ayment to itself for its 
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trouble and responsibility ; for concerning “ the said Rey- 
nold ” there was a “ Provided in all wise that all the forty 
pounds above written be not expended about his finding, 
but a competent part thereof, as his necessity shall require ; 
and that the remanent thereof be disposed to the common 
weal of the behoof of the said place.”* 

We turn now to Pecock’s “Repressor” for some know- 
ledge of that defence of the Church against the Lollards 
w'liich brought down upon its author the con- 
Rcprcwior demnatioii of the Church. He began with a 

much Vila m- ft*xt froiu thc fourth cluifitcr of St. I’aul’s Second 

Clergy."' Epistlc to Timothy : “ Undernyme thou, biseche 
thou, and blame thou, in all pacience and doc- 
trine.” — “ Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering 
and doctrine.” And thus he opened his case with a com- 
ment that, at the outset, granted tlie right of the laity 
to question, and made it the duty of the higher clergy to 
reply to questions, and with patience to set forth the doc- 
trine that would satisfy the doubter’s mind. These words, 
Pecock says in his Prologue, were addressed by Paul to 
'rimothy, a bishop. The over-hasty blamers among the 
people should be still, if they w'ant doctrine and patience 
by their indiscretions they destroy the force of just com 
{)laints. Then he closes the Prologue with this explanation 
of the ])urj)Ose and plan of his book : — 

Now ihat Gocl, for HLs goodness and charity, cease the sooner in 
the common people such unwise, untrue, anti overhasty undernyming 
and blaming made upon thc clergy, and that for the harm and evils 
thereby coming now said : I shall do therett) somewhat of my part in 
this, that I shall justify eleven governances of the clergy, which some 

* These instructions are quoted in the introduction to the valuable 
edition of Pecock s “Repressor,” i860, by Mr. Churchill Babington, 
which is included among “The Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages,” published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
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of ihe common people unwisely and untruly judgen and amdemnen to 
Iw evil— of which eleven governances one h the having and using of 
images in thurches, and another is pilgrimage in going to the memoriab 
or the mind-places of saints, and that pilgrimages :uul ofTerings mowe 
he done well, not only privily, hut also openly, and not only so of 
laymen, hut rather of priests and of bishops. .And this I shall do by 
writing of this present l)ook in the comiHim people’s language, plainly, 
and openly, and shortly, and to be doped Tht Kt-prcasitii; of outr miche 
wijlhi^^ the and he shall have five principal parlies. In the 

first of which parties shall lie made in general manner the said repress- 
ing. and in general manner prraif to the eleven said governances. .\nd 
in the second, third, fourth, and fifth principal partie.s shall be made in 
special manner the said repressing, and in special manner the proofs 
to the same eleven govcrnancc.s ; though all other governances of the 
clergy, for which the clergy is worthy to be blantcd in brotherly or 
neighbourly correption, I shall not be about to excuse, neither defend ; 
but pray, spo'k, and write, in all patience aii<l doctrine, that the clergy 
forsake them, le.ave, and amend. 

.After this prologue, IVcock began his first i>art by 
finding the ground of much blame of the clergy l)y the laity 
in “three trowings,” holding.s, or ofiinions, of which the 
first was : I’hat no governance is to l)e held by Christian 
men as part of the service or the law of (iod, except that 
wliich is grounded in Holy Scripture of the New 'I’estament, 
as some say, or as others say, in the New I’estament and in 
that part of the Old Testament which the New has not 
revoked. They who hold this trowing, said Pecock, “if 
any clerk affirmeth to them any governance, being contrary 
to their wit or pleasance, though it lie full open and full 
surely in doom of reason, and therefore surely in moral law 
of kind, which is law of (iod, for to be done, yet they anon 
asken, “ Where groundest thou it in the New Testament ? ” 
or “Where groundest thou it in the Holy Scripture in such* 
place which is not by the New Testament revoked?” 

The second trowing, or opinion, from which Pecock 
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traced much undue blame of the clergy, was this “ That 
whatever Christian man or woman be meek in spirit and 
willj^ for to understand truly and duly Holy Scripture, shall, 
without fail and default, find the true understanding of Holy 
Scripture in whatever place he or she shall read and study, 
though it be in the Apocalypse or oughwhere else, and the 
more meek he or she be, the sooner he or she shall come 
into the very true and due understanding of it which in 
Holy Scripture he or she studieth. This second opinion 
they weenen to be grounded in Holy Scripture.” Here 
Pccock quoted some of the passages on which it was based, 
adding that, “ in other divers places of Scripture mention is 
made that God giveth good things to meek men more than 
if they were not so meek.” 

The third trowing, Pecock explained to be the opinion 
that no Christian should let reason of man overthrow the 
view of Scripture teaching that he or she had arrived at by 
such meek and faithful study. This trowing was founded 
upon admonitions of St. Paul, in the second chapter of the 
E[>istle to the Colossians, and in the first chajiter of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. As Pecock quoted one of the 
warnings to the Colossians that was relied upon, the warning 
relied upon was, “ See ye that no man beguile you by 
philosophy and vain falseness after the traditions of men 
and after the elements of the world, and not after Christ.”. 

Against the first of these three trowings Pecock pro- 
ceeded to argue for thirteen conclusions. The first was that 
** It longeth not to Holy Scripture, neither it is his office 
into which God hath him ordained, neither it is his part, for 
to ground any governance or deed or service of God, or any 
law of God, or any truth which man’s reason by nature may 
find, learn, and know.” After setting forth six arguments 
to prove this conclusion, he drew from it as a corollar)*, 
** that whenever and wherever in Holy Scripture or out of 
Holy Scripture be written any point or any governance of 
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the said Law of Rind, it is more verily written in the book 
man’s soul than in the outward book of fiarchmcnl or of 
vellimi ; and if any seeming discord be IkJlwixt the words 
wriiien in the outward book of Holy Scrij)ture and the 
doom of reason written in man’s soul and heart, the words 
so written without forth oughten to be expowned and l)C 
interpreted and brought for to accord with the doom of 
reason in thilk matter, and the dormi of reason ought not 
for to be expowned, glosed, interpreted, and brought for to 
accord with the said outward writing in Holy Scn{)ture of 
the Bible or oughwlicre else out of the Bible.” Pecock 
referred to a [previous book of his own on “The Just 
Apprising of Holy Scripture,” in which he had dwelt on that 
l^w of Nature which it is not the work of Scripture to reveal, 
and he drew an illustration from the country people who 
came into l/)ndon on Midsummer eve with carts full of 
branches of trees from Bishop’s Wocxl, and flowers from the 
fields, for decoration of the houses of the citizens in re- 
membrance of John the Baptist, and of the prophecy that 
many should joy in his birth. Did they think that the 
branches and flowers grew from the hands of the country 
folk by which they were given, or from the carts in which 
they were brought? Ihough Christ Himself and His Apostles 
w'ere the bringers, “yet the men of linden, receiving so 
those branches and flow’ers, oughten not say and feel that 
those branches and flowers grewen out of Christ’s hands 
and out of the Apostles’ hands. For why in this deed 
Christ and the Apostles diden none otherwise than as other 
men mighten and couthen do. But the said receivers 
oughten see and hold that the branches grewen out of the 
boughs ujwn which they in Bishop’s Wood stooden, and 
those boughs grewen out of stocks or truncheons, and the 
truncheons or shafts grewen out of the root, and the root 
out of tbe next earth thereto upon which and in which the 
root is buried, so that neither the cart, neither the hands of 
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the bringers, neither those btingcrs, ben the grounds or 
fundaments of the branches ; and in like manner the field 
is the fundament of those flowers, and not the hands of the 
gatherers, neither those bringers. Certes, but if each man 
wole thus feel in this matter, he is duller than any man 
ought to be.” So it is, said Pecock, with whatever we find 
of the natural law brought to us by Scri[)iure. It is not the 
purpose of Scripture to bring us those truths which we 
should have still though all the Scriptures were binned. 
'Phese belong to the Uiw of Nature ; “ they ben grounded 
in thilk forest of Liw of Kind which (lod planteth in man’s 
soul when he maketh him to His image and likeness.” 

The second of Pecock’s thirteen conclusions against the 
first trowing of the blamers of the clergy, was that ahhough 
Holy Scrij)ture be not the ground of moral truths at which 
man’s natural reason must arrive, “ yet it may pertain well 
enough to Holy Scripture that he rehearse such now said 
governances and truths, and that he witness them as 
grounded somewhere else in the l^aw of Kind or doom of 
man’s reason. And so he doth (as to each reader therein 
it may be open) that by thilk rehearsing and witnessing .so 
done by Holy Scripture to men, those men shoulden be 
both remembered, stirred, provoked, and exhorted for to 
the rather perform and fulfil those same so rehearsed and 
witnessed governances and truths,” The third principal 
conclusion was that “ the whole office and work into which 
(^od ordained Holy Scripture, is for to ground Articles of 
Faith, and for to rehearse and witness moral truths of Law of 
Kind grounded in moral philosophy, that is to say, in doom 
of reason.” Of the Articles of Faith grounded in Scripture, 
some— as, that in the beginning God made Heaven and 
Earth— are not laws ; and some — as, that each man ought 
to be baptised in water — are laws. The next point in the 
argument — the fourth conclusion — was that, as it is not the 
part of Scripture to ground l^ws of Nature, so it is no part 
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of the Ijtw of Nature to ground Articles of Faith. Ncverthe* 
less— fifth conclusion— as Scripture rehearses and enforces 
the moral I^w of Nature, so treatises on natural religion 
may rehearse and enforce Articles of Faith \vlii( h are nut 
grounded in them. The whole office and work of the books 
of moral {)hilosoj>hy is to express outwardly, by pen an<l 
ink, the truth, grounded on the inward bewk of law of Kind, 
buried in man’s soul and heart, and to rehearse some truths 
and conclusions of Faith, grounded in Holy Scripture, that 
the readers be the more and often stirred and exhorted by 
the recit.il of them. 'I'hat was the sixth conclusion ; and 
the .seventh went on to maintain that the greater part of 
God’s whole I^w to man on earth is grounded outside 
Holy Scripture in the inward book of Law of Kind. 'Fhere* 
fore Pecock’s next concliidon was his eigl.ih - that no 
man can know the whole I^aw of Gcxl to whi< h a Christian 
is bound, without kn<jwledge of moral philosophy ; and, 
ninth, no man without such knowledge could .surely 
and sufticienlly understand those parts of Holy StTijrturc 
which rehearse moral virtues not Ireing positive laiw of 
Faith, From these followed the tenth conclusion, that the 
learning of the said law of Nature, and of the said loral 
philo.sophy, is necessary to Christian men if they will serve 
God aright. I'hc Articles of Faith themselves rest upon 
Reason as well as Scripture ; and the Sacraments of the 
Church, Pecock urged, would not be grounded on Scrijiture 
for our governance without the help of Rea.son, and unless 
die Ijiw of God in Nature were joined to the I^w of God in 
Holy Writ. Pecock’s eleventh conclusion was, therefore, 
that the laity ought to make much of clerks who had well 
studied tliat moral philosophy; and, twelfth conclusion, 
they should prize and study books ba.sed upon such assay 
and experience, which distinguished between those parts of 
the Law of God which are and are not grounded in Scripture, 
and between those truths of Faith which are and those which 
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are not laws. His thirteenth and last conclur’on against 
the first of the three trowings of the laity came then 
straight to the point that the question—*' Where findest 
thou it grounded in Scripture ? "—is only applicable to those 
governances of truths involving Articles of Faith. To apply 
such a question to the statement of governance or truth 
grounded in Law of Nature or moral philosophy is, he said, 
as unreasonable as to ask Scripture authority for a truth in 
grammar, or to ask of a conclusion in saddlery — “ Where 
findest thou it grounded in tailor-craft?" “And," said 
Pecock, “ if any man be feared lest he trespass to God if he 
make over little of Holy Scripture, which is the outward 
writing of the Old Testament and the New, I ask why he is 
not afeared Jest he make over little, and apprise over little, 
the inward Scripture of the before-spoken Law of Kind, 
written by God Himself in man’s soul, when he made man s 
soul to His image and likeness ?” 

Pecock next proceeded to the discussion of texts usually 
quoted in relation to his argument. He dwelt, also, on the 
effect produced upon those of the laity who had been enabled 
by Wyclif and his fellow-workers to read the Bible in their 
mother longue. They had found it “ miche delectable and 
sweete, and draweth the reders into a devocion and a love 
to God, and fro love and deinle of the world ; as ye have 
had herof experience upon such reders, and upon her now 
seid dispocioim." The delight and profit, and the lifting of 
their souls, led them to find all they needed in their Bibles, 
and to forget that there are truths of God written elsewhere, 
and Reason given to man wherewith to find them, and apply 
them to his use. But Reason is fallible— Scripture infallible ; 
to those who said, for that cause, Let not Reason be our 
guide, the next part of the argument was addressed This' 
led to argument on the necessity of an instructed clergy, on 
the errors introduced by private exposition, that destroyed 
Church unity. 
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From what seemed to him the first mistaken trowing of 
those who for their devotion to the Scripture as a rule of life 
were called the Bible men, Pecock fiassed to a brief discussion 
of the second and third trowing, for which his reply to the 
first had [)re{xired the ground. I hen he went on to the eleven 
impugned ordinances of the Church which he had under- 
taken to defend, and the first of these, occupying the Second 
Part of his book, was the use of images, the going on 
pilgrimaL'Cs, and veneration of relics. 'Fhen came, in the 
Third Part, his vindication of wealth of the clergy. The 
Fourth Part defende 1 the Church government l)v bishops, 
archbishops, patriarchs, and prifies, and replied to the 
complaint of the !.ollards that ecclesiastical laws, made by 
the high clergy, were set over divine laws. 'l‘he Fifth Part 
of the “ Re|)ressor ” replied to the complaints against the 
religious orders their existence, their dress, their stalely 
houses, wealth in land™-and ended with brief reference to 
the other five occasions of question : namely, invocation of 
saints ; church ornaments, as bells, banners, and njlics ; 
superstitious use of the sacraments ; the use of oaths ; and 
the approval of war by the clergy. Pecock here rcfcrrcil 
also to the ]>iaces in other works of his in which he had 
more fully vindicated the Chun h usage of his lime. 

The point of view in Pecock’s “ Repressor was that of 
a busy-minded man, essentially religious, who maintained the 
ecclesiastical forms of his day by looking at what seemed to 
him to be their foundation in nature and reason. He wrote 
with Christian charity, desiring to abate the bitterness of 
strife. He endeavoured to start from first principles, and 
to show reason for change of opinion by that party in the 
Church which was intolerant of usages for which there was 
no direct warrant of Scripture, or which, like the custom of de- 
manding oaths and the sanctification of war, were condemned 
as contrary to the express commands of Christ Pecock’s 
design was to do for the English Church of his own day what 

K— VOl. VI. 
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was done by Richard Hooker, at a later stage of the same 
controversy, for the Church in the time of Elizabeth, with 
equal charity and greater power. Hooker wrote with more 
vigour in a time more vigorous, which needed arguments 
more valid than many which passed currentamongChurchmen 
and schoolmen of the fifteenth century. Pecock’s reasoning 
was above the standard of his day, though it could not 
approach the energy of English thought in the latter years 
of Queen Elizabeih. He was defending also many usages 
and institutions against which, already in Elizabeth’s day, 
time had proved the attack to be too powerful for the 
defence. Pecock’s appeal to reason in aid of a right study 
of the Bible ivas, in the fifteenth century, when the balance 
of culture was largely on the side of the clergy, an appeal 
to the less educated laity to secure unity of the Church by 
abandoning the right of private interpretation until they were 
as well qualified for it as the most cultivated Churchmen. 
The desire for a Church that should be a stronghold of 
Christian unity was strong in him and strong also in those 
for whom “ 'I'he Vision of Piers Plowman " spoke. Perhaps the 
best of the Lollards or Biblemen, those afterwards called 
Puritans, admitting differences of interpretation that must 
follow upon the claim of every man to draw from his Bible 
what he himself felt to be its truths, looked rather to unity 
of Christian life ; while on the opposite side it was felt that 
a necessary safeguard to the unity of Christian life lay in the 
unity of doctrine. It is the purpose of this record not to 
assume that there is only one view ol a question, but, so far 
as it touches the great controversy in its successive stages, 
and the subdivisions of opinion, to show in men of the most 
opiX)site opinions the same search for conditions tliat will 
help a people* to come near to God, the same aspiration of 
the soul of man toward the source of light and life. In the 
quotations here given from Reginald Pecock it is noticeable 
that while he reasoned with the Lollards, he did not look at 
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the worst rjien of the party he opposed, but at the best ; 
seeking to understand their highest view of duty ; and set 
forth the grounds of difference between himself and them. 
Nowhere is there a l)etter witness to the {Kjwcrful effect 
produced u|X)n the English jK’ople by VVyclif’s work on the 
translation of the Bible than when Pecock traces the 
enthusiasm against which he reasons to the sweetness men 
found in the words of the Gosj:)cl coming to them in their 
mother-tongue, the charm that bound them to it, and the 
fervent yearning towards the ideal of a Christian life that it 
had suddenly awakened in their souls. 


» f 



CHAPTER IX. 

SIR JOHN FORTESCUE. 

Sir John Fortescue and Reginald Pecock represented, in 
days of the greatest weakness of our English literature in 
the fifteenth century, that unquelled spirit of the land to 
which we owe all we have won of civil and religious liberty. 
Even when distracted by contending factions, England was 
advancing towards freedom. The laws of the country were 
not based, like those of France, upon the will of the 
monarch, but on the will of the people through their re- 
presentatives. The soundness of the principle, 
lurt«scue. ^^owcver rudcly applied, that made the people 
taxers of themselves, and themselves triers by 
jury of offences done among themselves, produced a con 
trast between the condition of an Englishman and of a 
Frenchman in this fifteenth century which was vividly 
described by Sir John Fortescue. He saw them both, and 
justly ascribed to the political mixed government of England 
the exemption of tlie commonalty from those privations 
and oppressions which afflicted the French villagers, and 
of which his painful account is borne out by the according 
testimony of Philip de Comines. 

One of the descendants of the Richard le Fort who was 
recorded or fabled to have saved the life of the Conqueror 
at the Battle of Hastings under shelter of his shield, and so 
established the family motto, “ Forte scutum, salus Ducum,” 
was Sir John Fortescue, the second of three sons of another 
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Sir John Fortcscue, who was made (lovcrnor of Meaui 
after the taking of that town in 1412. John’s elder brother, 
Henry, became Sir Hcnr>' Fortcscue, ('hicf Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland from June, 1426, to Novcmlw, 
1427. He had lands in Devonshire, married two heiresses, 
having sons by each, and so founded two branches ol the 
family of Fortcscue in Devonshire. 

John Fortcscue, famous as an early writer on the laws of 
England, is supposed to have been born, l>cforc the death 
of Chaucer, on his mother’s estate, in the Devonshire (Mirish 
of North Huish. He was educated, Bishop 'Fanner says, at 
Exeter College, Oxford, studied law at lancoln's Inn, where 
he was one of the governors in 1425 and 1426 as “ Fortcscue, 
junior,” his elder brother Henry l>eing then also of lint oin's 
Inn. He was “gubernator” again in r429, and took the 
degree of Scrjcant-at-Iaw in Michae!ma.s term, 1430. As he 
says in the first chapter of his book on the laws of h'ngland 
that no one became serjeant-atdaw till he had spent at least 
sixteen years in the .study of law, it is to lx* inferred that 
he was not bom so late as the year 1400. A [x>or man 
could not meet the exf>ense of being made a serjeant. 
Fonescue says that it cost him fifty |x>unds~a sum equal 
to al)out seven hundred in modern buying power— for gold 
rings ; one having to be given to every |x*rson of any mark 
at all who might be present at his investiture with the 
white silk coif, besides liveries of cloth to many, and 
high feasting. Seven or eight serjeants were appointed 
at a time, and each was ex{>ected, sayt Fortcscue, 
to spend not less than two hundred and sixty founds. 

Early in 1436 his wife is mentioned in a deed. He had, 
within the preceding two or three years, married Isabella, 
daughter of John Jamyss of Philips Norton, in Somerset^ 
shire. There were three children by the marriage,— a son 
Martin, and two daughters, Maud and Elizabeth— who 
married in the three successive years 1454, 1455, and 1456. 
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Maud’s marriage was unhappy. She was, deserted by her 
husband, and withdrew into the nunnery of Helveston, in 
Bedford.shire, where she died. 

In 1440 and 1441 Fortescue was a Judge of Assize on 
the Norfolk circuit; and at Easter, 1441, became one of 
the King’s Serjeants. On the 25th of January, 1442, 
without any intermediate step, John Fortescue was made 
Chief Justice of the King’s liench, and soon afterwards 
knighted. The salary of the Chief Justice was 180 marks 
shillings and eleven pence farthing and 
one-eighth of a halfpenny for a robe with fur trimming at 
Christmas, and 66 shillings and six pence for a robe with 
its lining at Whitsuntide. Two several grants were pre- 
sently added of a yearly tun of wine ; and in 1447 his 
salary was increased by forty marks, which should remain 
to him as life pension when he ceased to be a judge. 

The Chief Justice sat in 1443 upon commissions 
to inquire into disturbances at Norwich and in York- 
shire caused by Church exactions, and was thanked by 
the King’s Council for his great labours in the matter. For 
ten years he had the confidence of each Parliament as a 
trier of petitions. In 1447, when he and his wife were 
admitted to the fraternity of the convent of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, the grounds assigned were that “ He is a just 
man whom all intelligent people sot to be just, follow with 
reverence and love as one who would help all and hurt 
none, injuring nobody, but checking those who would do 
harm.” As one of the three chief judges, he was re- 
pudiated by Jack Cade, and was for a week in danger 
of attack by Jack Cade’s followers. He maintained, as 
a judge, the rights of Parliament against acts tending to 
their infringement by the sovereign. He would not release 
a prisoner in VV^allingford Castle, named Thomas Kerver, 
at bidding of the king. In the case of Thomas Thorpe, 
Speaker of Parliament, whom the Duke of York had 
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silenced in 1453 by arrest and imprisonment in the Fleet 
on a private pretext, when the House next met and the 
Commons demanded their Speaker, the lx)rds referred to 
the judges, and Sir John Fortescue may have prompted the 
reply, in which he joined. The reply was “ that they ought 
not to answer to that question, for it hath not Ixjen used 
aforetime that the justices should in any wise determine 
the privilege of the High Court of Parlianrent ; for it is 
so high and so mighty in its nature that it may make law, 
and that which is law it may make no law ; and the deter- 
mination and knowledge of that privilege l)elongeih to the 
liOrds of the Parliament, and not to the justices.” 

In 1457 Sir John Foitescue bought the reversion of the 
manor of Ebringion, in Gloucestershire, which, though for- 
feited afterwards by his attainder, was in the end restored 
to him. 

After the Battle of Northampton in 1460, Sir John 
Fortescue maintained allegiance to the House of I^ncastcr. 
He was present at the B.utle of Towton, and fled with King 
Henry to Scotland an 1 Wales. The post of Lord Chan- 
cellor, which Fortescue claims to have held, he may have 
held in exile nominally, but without possession of the seals 
or valid authority. 

In the first Parliament of Edward IV., Sir John For- 
tescue, as one of those who fought at Towton, was attainted 
of high treason. His j)ossessions were forfeited to the 
king, by whom they were partly granted to Lord Wenlock. 
On the 13th of May, 1461, more than two months 
after the Battle of Towton, Edward IV. made Sir 
John Markham his Chief Justice.* For two years he 


* Thomai Fuller, writing of Markham in bit ** Worthiet of Er^- 

land,” lays of him and Fortescue, “ Thete I may call two Chief Jut- 
ticetof the Chief Jutticet, lor their signal integrity; for though the 
one of them favoured the House of X^ncaster, and the other the House 
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therefrom. And even the Divine I^w of Nature cannot 
justify without the aid of Divine Grace. Having discussed 
in this spirit the Nature of the I.aw of Nature in the First 
Part of his treatise, in the Second Part Sir John Fortescue 
proceeded to the answering of the question with which he 
set out, by arguments drawn from the Law of Nature. 
And there he reasons that it is against Divine l^w, 
Canon Law, and Civil Law, for the daughter of the king 
who died, or for the daughter’s son by right of his mother, 
to succeed him on the tlirone. 

Sir John Fortescue’s Latin work upon the “ Praises of 
the Laws of England ’* is the first which treats the abstruse 
subject of the principles of our law in a popu- 

“DeUudi. , ' T • 1 U , 

biiK Lcffum lar form. It was written between the years 1461 
Angii*. for the encouragement and direction 

of the prince in his studies, and to kindle in him a desire to 
know and understand the laws, a study for which “ twenty 
years are barely sufficient.” His chief object is to show the 
superiority of a constitutional over a despotic government. 
He describes the antiquity of the customs of England, ex- 
plains the form of enacting statutes, and shows the difference 
between our law and the foreign civil law, or law dependent 
upon royal will, in various respects ; praising the English 
procedure, after an exposition of its principles that shows 
him to have seen into the soul of English political life, and 
to have been of one heart with the noblest men by whom 
it was to be developed in the future. 

P/aises of ihe Laws of England,^ 

In opening his book in praise of the Laws of England, For* 
tescue says that during the cruel riige of the late mortal wars within 


• Fortescue’s book, “ De Laudibus Legum Angliae,” was first 
printed in 1537. The next edition was in 1573, and in this the Latin 
text was published together with an Eng'ish translation by Robert 
Mulcaster (not Richard, the Head Master of Merchant Taylors* School). 
This was repeated in the editions of 1575, 1578, 1599, 1609, and in 1616 
with preface and notes by Selden. In direct quotation 1 use Muicasler’s 
verdon. 
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the rtfttm of England, the most virtuous and godly King 
Henry VI., with Queen Margaret his wife, who was the King't 
daughter of Jerusalem and Sicily, and their only son Edward 
Prince of Wales, was forced to fly the lan<l. The king himself 
afterward, in the same civil tumult, falling into the blootly hands 
of his dea*lly enemies, his own subjects, was of iht-rn commiltetl 
to prison, where he a long time remaine<i in strait captivity. The 
queen and the prince her son were thus banisheil out of their country, 
making their alnxie in the Duchy of Hcrri, a dominion of the foresaid 
King of Jerusalem. The prince, shortly after growing to man’s estate, 
applied himself wholly to the feats of arm8,nauch delighting to ridcujKm 
w'ild and unbroken horses, not sparing with spurs to break their fierce* 
ness. He practised also sometimes with the pike, sometimes with the 
sword and other warlike weapons, after the manner and guise of 
warriors according to the use of martial discipline, to assail and strike 
his companions, I mean the young men that attended upon liis person. 
Which thing when a certain ancient knight, Ijcing Chancellor to the 
foresaid King of England, saw, who also in the miserable time did 
there remain in exile, he spake thus to the prince :-~ 

That is the whole of Kortescue’i Introduction to the book. The first 
chapter then tells how the ancient knight, who was Chancellor, moved 
the Prince to the knowledge of the law. The I’rincc ilclights in arms 
as he is a soldier and shall lie a king, whose office is to fight the battles 
of his people, and also rightly to judge them. Let him give, therefore, 
as earnest zeal to the study of the laws as to the knowledge of arms, for 
as wars are ended by the force of chivalry, so judgments arc determined 
by the law. The Emperor Justinian saith in the l)eginning of his book 
that it Ixhoveth the Imperial Majesty not only to be guarded with arms, 
but also to be armed with laws. Moses charged the King of Israel to 
have the book of the Law with him, and to read it all the days of his 
life. And the effect of law, said Moses, was to fear God, whereunto 
a man cannot attain unless he first know the will of God, which is 
written in the law. This is not the fear that perfect love casts out, but 
the fear of the Lord of which the prophet said that *‘it is holy and 
endureth for ever,” and of which Job said “ Behold, the fear of the 
Lord is perfect wisdom, and to forsake evil is understanding.” The 
Prince replied in the next chapter that this is true of the l^ly laws 
published by Moses, and the reading of them is a pleasant act of holy 
contemplation, but that law to the knowledge of which he was now 
counselled, was made by men concerning worldly nutters, and of the 
two readings the cause u not like. The Chancellor explained in the 
third chapter that man’s law also is saaed according to the definition 
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which Bays that *' The law is a holy sanction or decree, commanding 
things that be honest, and forbidding the contraries.” Jus (right) is the 
art of that which is go^xl and straight. So the ministers of law are 
sacerdotex^ given or teachers of sacred things, as Jehoshaphat said to the 
judges, “ the judgments which ye execute arc the judgments of God.” 
The study of human laws, therefore, is not without a pleasant sweetness 
of holy con.solation. “ For which cause you ought, most worthy 
FVInce, no less than the Kings of Israel, to Ije moved and provoked to 
be a diligent iravailer in the study of those laws whereby hereafter you 
shall nile your i^eople.” The Chancellor goes on to prove in the fourth 
chapter, that a prince by the laws may l)c made happy and blessed. 
For all the ancient sects agreed that it is only virtue that causeth 
felicity, which, according to Aristotle, is, indewl, the jrerfect use of 
virtues. Man's laws arc but the rules of Justice, the chief virtue, teacher 
of all others, and the thing whcreufwn all princely care dependeth. 
And yet the Law is not able to perform these things without the 
assistance of Grace, without the which also you cannot learn nor covet 
either law or virtue. The Prophet also says “ Be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth,”* and you are bidden not only to gel instruction, but in 
the 6rst chapter of the Book of Wisdom it is written, “ O set your love 
and afi'cclion upon justice, you that are judges of the earth.” In the 
fifth chapter, the Chancellor proceeds to argue that ignorance of the law 
causes contempt of it. It is a common saying that ars non habti inimi- 
cum^ nisi i^rant m. But God forbid, 0 noble Prince, that you should 
be an enemy to the laws of that realm which you shall by succession 
inherit ! Use becomes second nature, wherefore you, Prince, when you 
are pleasantly delighted in justice — and therrwith indeed, in respect of 
the perfection of the law— you shall worthily be called just. For which 
cause it shall be said unto you : "Thou hast loved justice and hated 
iniquity, therefore the Lord thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above the kings of the earth, thy companions. ” The Chancellor 
sums up his persuasion in another chapter, the sixth ; and the Prince 
in the next yields himself up to the study of the laws, Init has doubts 
upon two heads. First, considering the many years spent by the 
lawyers upon study of the law, shall he not have to give up to it the 
years of his youth ? The other question is, whether he shall study English 
laws, or civil laws which throughout the whole world are chiefly 
esteemed. Ought he not to seek knowledge of the best ? In his eighth 
chaiHer the Chancellor explains that a knowledge of principles could 
be obtained by the Prince in one year, though twenty years barely suffice 


* Psalmit. la 
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to enable a judge to get the exact knowleilgc required for aclminittnitioil 
of the laws of England. No king of England has t>een known to 
pronounce judgment with his own mouth, although the judgments of the 
realm are his. To know the foundation on which the law of his 
country rests, it is not necessary that he should search into deep mysterifl. 
Thus we think ourselves to have the knowledge of GtMl's laws when 
we understand ourselves to know Faith, Charity, and liopt% and alio 
the Sacraments of the Church, and theCommaiulmenu of (*<m1 , leaving 
to the prelates of the Church the other mysteries of Tlu'ology. 

In the next chapter, the ninth, Sii John Fortcscuc answers the 
question of the 1 ‘rincc whether he should study Enghsir lotw or Civil 
Law. He lays down the doctrine upon which, beyond all others, he 
insisted in training the mind of one whom he looked up<»n as heir 
V) the throne of England, and whose murder in his eighteenth year 
after the Hattie of Tewkesbury, on the 4th of May, 1471, was then 
among the secrets of the future. The concern of an English king is 
with the laws of England : ** Fur the King of England cannot ch.ange 
the laws of his realm at his pleasure.”— Then follows the distinction 
between absolute and limited— regal and prolitical -monarchy, which 
Sir John Fortescue spared no laliour to enforce. “ The King of England 
governs his p.-oplc by [Xiwer not only regal, but also political. If hit 
power over them were regal only, then he might change the laws of 
his realm, and charge his subjects with tallage and other burdens with- 
out their consent. And such is the dominion which the Civil Ijiw 
purports when they say the Prince’s pleasure hath the force of law. 
But from this much dtifere h the |>ower of a king whose government 
over his people is political. For he can neither change laws without 
the consent of his subjects, nor yet charge them with strange imfxrti* 
tions against their wilU. Wherefore hU people do frankly and freely 
enjoy their own gootls, l>eing ruled by such laws os they themselves 
desire, neither are they pilled cither of their own king or of any other. 
Like pleasure also and freedom have the subjects of a king ruling 
only by power regal, so long as he falleih not into tyranny. Of such a 
king speaketh Aristotle in the third f>ook of his Civil Philosophy, 
saying that it is lieiter for a city to be governed by a good king than liy 
a good law. But, forasmuch as a king is not ever such a man, there* 
fore St. Thomas in the book which he wrote to (he King of Cypmi 
of the Governance of Princes, wisheth the state of a realm to be luch that 
it may not be in the king’s power to oppress his people with tyranny, 
whkb thing is performed only whe.i the regal power is reatrained liy 
power politic. Rejoice, therefore, best Prince, that the law of yoiir 
jn«lja whereto you shall soccecd is such. For it shall assure to ym 
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and your people no tmall security and comfort. With such laws, as 
saith St. Thomas, should all mankind have been governed, if in 
Paradise they had not trangressed God’s commandment. With such 
laws also was the Synagogue ruled while it served only under God as 
King who adoptctl the same to Him for a peculiar kingdom. But at the 
last, when at their request they had a Man King set over them, they 
were then, under regal laws only, brought very low. And yet under 
the same laws, while good kings were their rulers they lived wealthily, 
and when wilful and tyrannous kings had the government of them, 
then they continued in great discomfort and misery.” 

In the tenth chapter the Prince asks how kings can l)e equal ; the 
power of one is limited by law, the power of the other absolute? For- 
tescuc rejilies in the next brief chapter that he has treated of this in 
another work. The work relerred to is Forlescue’s treatise on “The 
Nature of the Law of Nature,” written to support the claim of the 
House of Lanca.s!er, and sent out of .Scotland within the years 1461 
and 1463, The next two chapters treat severally of the origins of 
Regal and Political Government ; after which the Prince, in the 
fourteenth chapter, sums up what he has learnt. He has understood 
that no men did ever of their own freewill incorporate themselves into a 
kingdom for any other pur}X)se than the greater safety of themselves, 
and more secure enjoyment of their goods. And of this intent should 
a people lie utterly defrauded, if then their king might lawfully despoil 
them of their goods, which liefore was lawful for no man to do. And 
the Prince presently adds, ‘‘ Neither have I yet, good Chancellor, for- 
gotten ih.!! which, in your treatise on the “ Nature of the Law of 
Nature,” you have with pithy reasons clerkly proved, concerning that 
the power of these two kings is equal. Howbeit the power of the one, 
whereby he is at lib ny to deal wrongfully, L not by such litierty aug- 
mented and increased ; as to be in ability to decay and die is no 
alility, but in respect of the privation and feelileness in the thing it 
is ra'her to be called a disability : because, as Boethius says, Power is 
only to good, so that to be of power to do evd— as i.s the King that regally 
doth rule, and that with much more liberty than the King that hath 
political dominion over his people— is rather a diminution than an 
increase of power.” The Prince then yields himself to study of the Laws 
ol England. 

The study begins with the divbion of all laws into lavrs of 
Nature, Customs, and Statutes ; and having given a distinct chapter to 
the explanation of each, the Chancellor proceeds in the nineteenth 
chapter to lay the foundation of distinctions between the Civil Laws 
iltd tlw Laws of England. First he compares the sufficiency of two 
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witnesses tccofding to the Civil Iaw with the requirement by the 
Englbh Law of twelve sworn men living in the neighl»ourhood to 
sup^wrl the opinion of the ju<lgc ; and Fortescue jK)ini» out the dangeri 
of false witness and other Inconveniences of that form of law which 
has not the safeguard of trial by a jury. In the neat chapter— the 
twenty-second ~Mr lohn Kortescuc ptunis out the cruelty of torture, 
used commonly in France under the Civil Law, to secure supjixwt to 
the testimony of douU ful witnesses, or to supply the want of wit- 
nesses. After dcscritiing juunc of the horritdc torture* appUcal by 
the judges in France, Sir John explains— “My fwn is Iniih weary and 
ashamed to rehearse the outrageousness of torments devtscil in this 
Irehalf. For the numt»er of them is so great that it can scant well 
lie noted in a whole skin of parchment. Moreover the Civil Laws, 
for want of witnesses, do fetch out the truth Uy such racking*, and so 
do divers other countries too. Hut who is so firm of mirul iliat, 
being once rcleaseil out of so cruel a rack, though he l»c innocent 
and faultless, wouKl not yet rather accuse himself of all kimis of 
offences than again commit himself to the intolerable cruelly of the 
torment, ami had not rather die at once (seeing ilc tih is the end of all 
miseriesj than so often to l»c killed, and to sustain so many hellish 
furies piinfuller lh.an death itself? And did not you, mo»t worthy 
Prince, know a certain offender who, in such lormcnis, accused a 
worshi[)ful — yea, a right gootl and faithful— knight of treason wherein, 
as he said, they two had conspired together, which ireawm, he him- 
self Iwing releasetl from the rack, afterwards accomplisltcd, thereby 
to acqu I himself from coming to the torture again ? . . . . Thus, 

0 pitiful case ! do many other wretches, not for the truth's sake, but 
forced thereunto by the extremity of torments. And what certainty, 
then, can arise of the confes-sions of miserable, tormented |»crson» ? But if 
some innocent body, having hi^mind .set ui>on eternal salvation, would in 
fuch a Babylonian furnace, with the three children, bless and magnify the 
Lord, and not lie, to the damnatiem of his own soul,- in that the judge 
pronottneeth him unguilty, doth not that judge, by the self-same judg- 
ment, judge himself guilty of all the cruelty and p.tiiis wherewith he 
hath tormented the innocent ? O, how cruel is such a ' law, which, 
in that it cannot condemn the tnnoce.it, condemns the judge ! Surely 
meb a custom is not to he accounted a law, Imt rather the highway 
to the Devil ! 0 judge, in what schools hast thou learnt to be 

present while the offender is tormeiAed? i believe that the wound 
wherewith the mind of the judge thus tormenting any man is plagued, 
will nev r be healed again.” ^ 

Other defccu of the Civil Law having Ircen noted, Sir John Foftesent 
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begins in his twenty-fourth chapter an exposition of the Laws of 
England, by showing how counties are divided, and how sheriffs are 
chosen. His next two chapters show bow jurors are chosen and sworn, 
and how they should be informed by evidence and witnesses. Then 
he proceeds to show, in his twenty-seventh chapter, how criminal 
causes are determined in PIngland, where there are so many safeguards 
against an unjust sentence. “ I would rather,” says Sir John Fortescue, 
“ wish twenty evildoers to escape death through pity than one man to be 
unjustly condemned. In proceeding by English law there is no cruelty 
used, neither can the innocent person lie hurt in his body or limbs ; 
wherefore he shall not stand in fear of the slander of his enemies, 
l)ecause he shall not be racked or tormented at their will and pleasure. 
Thus under this law a man may pass his life with quietness and safety. 
Judge you, therefore, most noble Prince, whether of these laws ye had 
rather choose if you should live a private life.” In the next chapter the 
Prince asitents to all this ; but wonders that trial by jury, which is so 
good and commodious, is only a law of England, and is not common 
to all the world. Then follows, in the twenty-ninth chapter. Sir John 
Fortescue’s loving description of his native land to the Prince, who 
came from it too young to know its quality. Its fertility saves men 
from painfulness of labour, wherefore they live more spiritually, as did 
the patriarchs, which did rather choose to feed cattle, than to disturb 
the quiet of the mind with cares of husbandry. Therefore they are 
more discerning than men wholly given to moiling in the ground. 
Moreover, the same country is so filled and replenished with landed 
men, that therein so small a thorpe cannot be found wherein dwelleth 
not a knight or esquire, or such a householder as is there commonly 
called a franklin, enriched with great possessions, and also other free- 
holders, and many yeomen able for their livelihoods to make a jury in 
form aforementioned, b or there be in that land divers yeomen, which 
are able to dispend by the year above a hundred pounds. Wherefore 
the juries are of en made, especially in great matters, of kn>ghts, 
e-quires, and others, whose whole possess ons amount yearly to five 
hundred marks. But after this manner are no other realms of the 
world disposed and inhabited. This position Sir John Fortescue pro- 
cectls to illustrate. The Prince lhv*n commends tii d by jury ; but 
asks whether it be in accordance with God’s law. To this question 
Sir John’s thirty-second chapter gives full answer. The next question 
put by the Prince touches the fact that some of his ptt^nitors, the 
kings of England, have not l^een pleased with their own laws, but have 
gmie about to bring the Civil Laws into the government of England, 
And to abolish their own country’s laws. He wonders why^they did ao. 
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Here Fortetciie, after pointing oot the tem(.taiion of that doctrine 
of Citil Law which »ay» the prince’* plcanure ha» the force of laW| 
goes on to paint in sacces<«ive chapter* Regal nr AlMohite IXiminion if 
it is seen in France, and the Limited <tr Fuiitical Rule of a kit^ of 
England ; after which he compare* the two, ( >f niMitUiie monarchy he 
Mjrt, “Cat! to renteinbrance, most worthy PiitKc, alter what sort ytw 
saw the wealthy xillage* and town*, a» louchaig itore of coin, in the 
realm of France while ytni were there a sojourner. [»e*tcrerl with the 
king's men-at-arnn and their horse*, so that Kant in any of the great 
towns there you could get any lodging : where of the inhahitanti you 
learned that those men, though they continue in one village a month or 
two, do not, nor will not, jray anything at all, either for their own 
charges or for the charges of their horses. Bur, which is worse, they 
com^relled the inhabitants of the villages an«l town dweller* whither 
they came to provide, of their own projrcr costs out of the villages 
adjoining, wine and flesh for them, and other thing* that they needed, 
at dearer price* than they might have U>ught the same at home. And 
if any rcl^uscd thus to do, they were anon, by plain Staflord law,* 
forced to do it. And when they h.id s|)ent all the victual*, fuel, and 
honicmeat in one town, then themr men went to another town, wasting 
the same in like manner, not paying one penny for any necessaries, 
either for themselves or for their harlots, wliereof they ever carried 
about with them great alnindance, nor for h(>*en or shoes, and other 
like, even to the Irest point or l.ice ; Irut they com{>elled the townsmen 
where they tarried to bear all their exjiense*. And thus were all the 
village* and unwalled towns of the bnd used, so that there is not the 
least village there free from this miserable calamity but that it is once 
or twice every year beggared by this kiml of pilling. Furthermore 
the king suffereth no man to eat salt within hi* kingdom except he Iniy 
it of the king at such price as pleaseth him to assess. And if any (loor 
man bad rather eat his meat frenb than to buy salt so exceptionally 
dear, be is immediately compelled to buy so much of the king’s salt at 
the king’s price as shall suffice so many ixrrwm* os he kee^ieth in Hi* 
bouse. Moreover, all the inhaUtants of the realm give yearly to the 
king the fourth part of ail the wine* that their grounds ticar, and every 
vintner the fourth penny of the price of the wine that he selleih. And 
Irestdes all this, every village and borough payeih yearly to the king 
great sums of money assmetl urxm them for the wages of roeo at^rnns 
so that the charge of the king’s army, which is ever very great, is 

* Law of the staff, or cudgel EUzabetbao translation of ** emMf 
fmtikus asiJ* 

O— VOL. VL 
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maintained by the poor people of the villagea, boroughs, and towns of 
the realm. And yet, moreover^ every village hndeth continually two 
crossbows at the least—and some more— with all furniture and habili- 
ments requisite for the king’s service in his wars,* as oft as it pleaseth 
him to muster them, which he doth very oft. And, these things not 
considered, other exceeding great tollages are yearly assessed upon 
every village of the same realm to the king’s use, whereof they are no 
year released. The people being with these and divers other calami- 
ties pls^ued and oppressed, do live in great misery, drinking water 
daily, neither do the inferior sort taste any other liquor, saving only at 
solemn feasts. They wear hempen frocks much like to sackcloth, and 
hose only alme the knee. Their women, too, go barefoot, saving on 
holidays. Neither men nor women eat any meat there, but only lard 
of bacon, with a small quantity whereof they fatten their pottage and 
broths. As for roasted or boiled meat, they taste none, except it be of 
the inwards sometimes, or heads of be.ists that arc killed for gentlemen 
and merchants. Ilut the men-at-arms they devour and consume all 
their poultry, so that they have scarcely the eggs left to eat for special 
dainties. And if they fortune at any time to grow somewhat wealthy 
in substance, so that any of them be counted rich, he is at once charged 
to the king’s subsidy more deeply than any of his neighbours, so that 
in short time he is made equal in poverty with the rest of his beggarly 
neighbours.” The gentlemen and nobles arc not oppressed in this way, 
but if one of them be accused, even by his enemies, he is not cited 
before an ordinary judge, “but many times it hath been seen that he 
hath in that behalf been talked with in the king’s chamber, or else- 
where in some private place, and sometimes only by a pursuivant or 
messenger ; and as soon as the prince’s conscience hath, through the 
report of others, judged him guilty, he is without any fashion of judg- 
ment put in a sack and, in the night season, by the marshal’s servants, 
hurled into a river, and so drowned. After which manner you have 
heard of many more put to death than have been by ordinary process 
of the law condemned.” The £ngti>hmm’s right to his own house and 
goods, his protection by law against claim of the king by himself or 1^ 
his servants to levy tallages, suljsidies, or any other burdens, or alter 
the old laws, or make new without the express consent and agrmnmit 
of his whole realm in his parliament, the Chancellor next points out to 
the young Prince, and he contrasts the consequent well-being of the 
English peasantry with the auel d stress of the French. The English 
drink no water, unless it be so that some for devotion and upon a zeal 
of penance do abstain from other drink. Thqr eat plentifully of all 
kin^ of flesh and fish they wear fine woollen cloth in all their 
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a|>pvdl ; tiuy have tbo abundance of lied covertnuit in their hcNiies ; 
they have great »tore of housebokl fumishiimpi and implements of has* 
bandry. They arc sued in the law only before judge*, by whom they 
are justly treated. Tlieae are the fruits of our nosetl Kega) and 
I^olitical [>ofnin)on. “Consider, Prince, whether it was not ambitkm, 
riot, wanton lust that your progenitor* estecfneii akive the welbbciog 
of their country whenever they sought to change the laws of Englatul 
into laws based on the pleasure of the ruler." 

The Chancellor's nest jioiiu of comparison is bascil on the fact that 
the Civil Law legitimates the child born licforc marriage, ami givci it 
succession in the parent's inheritance. The English I.4iw docs not, This 
matter is argued by the Chancellor, and in chapter foity onc the English 
Law is allowetl by the Piince to be the licttcr. The third point of 
difference then taken up also concerns the question of inheritance. The 
Roman Civil Law says that children arc of the condition of their 
mother; English Law makes them of the condition of their father 
The last jxiini teaches the Law of England concerning custody •*< 
orphans, and the Prince agrees in the forty-fifth chajitcr that the 
English Law provides inure warily for the safeguard of the pupil. 

One or two other jKiints of difference arc taken briefly, and the I Virice 
then asks why it is that the laws of England are not taught in the 
English Universities. The answer is that they cannot conveniently lie 
so taught while Latin is (he only language of (he Universities through 
which knowledge is conveyer!, because the study of the laws of England 
requires use also of English ami French. But they arc conveniently 
studied in London, near to the King's Courts, in the Inns of Court. 
The treatise ends with a description of the machinery for study and 
practice of the law in England. The Inns of Court are described, and 
the great attendance of .students, all of them English, though no siudeni 
can be mainuined for less expenses by the year than twenty marks 
(j^l3 68. 8d , equivalent toj^^iso in present value of money), and if he 
have a servant to wait upon him, then so much the greater will his 
charges be. Now, by reason of this charge, the children only of 
noblemen do study the law in those Inns. The jioor cannot a0ofd, and 
merchants seldom find it in theii hearts to spare so much. In the next 
chapter— of the estate and degree of a Serjeant at-law—it is olwervcd 
that Fn g hfMf is the only country which gives a degree for study of 
the lews of Us own land. The next cnaptei, the fifty-firsU lets forth 
the manner of the creation of an English judge, tell* how quietly the 
judges live, and adds, “ it hath never been known that any of them hath 
been cormpl with gifts or brilies. “ The Prince objects then to the delays 
in the King’s Courts. Fortescue’s chief answer is that delays are greater 
O t 
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in other countries. A case of a Richard Heron and other merchants in 
the French Courts had been hanging ten years, and was like to Hang 
a loiher ten, and he says, “ when I was lately aldding in Paris, mine 
host showed me his process in writing which, in the Court of Parliament 
there, he had then followed full eight years for a rent which in our 
money maketh not above eightpence, and yet he was in no hope to 
obtain judgment in eight years more ; and I know other cases there like 
unto these, so that the laws of England, as it seemclh to me, cause not 
so great delays as the laws of other countries.” Then follow some 
arguments against too much haste and upon the necessities and uses of 
delay, if it be not cxcc'sive ; for many times in deliljeratioa judgments 
grow to ripeness, but in over hasty process, never. A sad story is added 
of an over quick sentence, whereof the judge had told Sir John Kortescue 
that he should never clear his conscience in this world. A wife had 
been burnt for the death of her husband, some of whose servants after- 
wards were found to have murdered him a year before, the wife being 
wholly guiltless. 

The book ends with its fifty-fifth chapter, in which the Prince is 
reminded that what is required of a ruler is to know the principles of 
right and justice, not to master all the intricate details that aris • during 
their application. “ Teach me, then,** says the Prince, “ the Prin;iples 
of the Law of England. For this law shall be evermore peculiar to me 
among all the laws of the world, among which I see it shine as Lucifer 
among the stars.” So let us end with laud and thanks to God who is 
the beginning and the end thereof, and may all living creatures speak 
His praise. 

Thus the old knight who had been Chief Justice of 
England sought to shape the mind of an English prince 
that might become a king. While Pecock, as a Church- 
man, carries our minds forward to the later reasonings of 
Hooker or of Locke, Fortescue, as a statesman, is antici- 
pating the great arguments of the days of the Stuarts, and 
touches even the springs of the French Revolution of 
1789. Pecock was silenced by imprisonment Fortescue 
taught as an exile. 

Sir John Fortescue’s treatise on the “ Difference between 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy,” or on the Governance of 
the. Kingdom of England,” probably written after his return 
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to England, when Henr>' VI. and his son were lM)th in their 
graves, was not published until 1714. It rcjKMts the dis- 
tinction drawn in his “ Praise of the I.aws of o»h#f 
England” between Ihmimum AVerf/c and /><’- Sr,i*hB 
minium Pelitium, but its particular object is 
to aid in the settlement of the monarchy after the close of 
Civil War, by discussion of the relations Itelween sovereign 
and subject, the maintenance of the revenues oi the Crown, 
restraint of excessive power in the nobles, development ol 
health and wealth in the main body of the people. 

Sir John Kortescue’s interest in (juestions of succession 
is shown by the place he gives to them in his jjraise of the 
English laws. A (luestion of succession to the ( Town was, 
in his day, at the heart of a disastrous civil war. Mis earlier 
work already mentioned “On the Nature of the I-iw of 
Nature,” associated first prim ij>les of government with argu 
ment on that great (piesiion of the day, and he wrote 
also several papers in support of the < laim of the Mouse of 
Uncaster. Another piece of his, not printed until 1869, 
was a Dialogue between Understanding ami Faith, in which 
Understanding (juestions the justice that ])ermil» the 
righteous to suffer, and Faith speaks the mind of the old 
knight who, in all reverse of outward fortune, took God for 
his Father and his Guide, 



CHAPTER X. 

DICTIONARIES AND TRANSLATIONS. —LEGENDS AND FABLES. 

— MINSTRELSY. —SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Now we have reached the border line of English Literature 
before Printing. Some pieces — paraphrases or translations 
— born on this side of the border, live on the other side 
among first issues of the English Press, and a few of them 
are left to be described in the next volume. Translation 
from the Latin was assisted in the fifteenth century by 
dictionaries, of which two have been published. One of 
The them is Called the Promptorium ParvulorumP 

vuiarum. Of this thcrc are several manuscripts, and ft 

was also among the early printed books, for it was printed 
by Richard Pynson in 1499, by Julian Notary in 1508, by 
Wynkyn de Worde in and after 1510. In our time it has 
been fully edited by Albert Way, from the text of the 
best MS.t collated with three others. Promptorium stands 

• ” Promptorium Parvulorum, sive Clericorum. Dictionaritts 
Anglo-Latinus Princeps, Aactore Fratre Galfrido Grammatico dicto, 
ex Ordine Fratrum Predicatorum, Northfolciensi, circa A.D. mccccxl. 
olim ex officina Pynsoniana editum, nunc ab integro, commentariolis 
subjectis ad fidcm codicum recensuit Albertus Way, A.M.” Published 
by the Camden Society, 1865. A careful piece of editing, with much 
valuable annotation. The book is one that should be ready to the 
hand of every student of old English. An antiquary puzzled by the 
trade name of ** Jordan Almonds,” since no almonds ever came fit>m 
the Jordan, solved the riddle at last by finding them in the Proinp* 
toiium as 'Hardyne almaunde, amigdaluro jardinum,” garden almond. 

f Harleian, 321, collated with other MSS. in the libraries of King’s 
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in the title of this book for Pr^mptuarium, which meant 
repository or storehouse. The monastic buttery or cellar 
was called also the promptuarium, and this book is a repoli* 
tory, not of bottles, but of words with their e(|uivalents in 
Latin. The title was rightly worded in the edition printed 
by VVynkyn de Worde in 1510, “ Promj)tuarium Parvulorum 
Clericorum,” as compiled for the help of the young who 
were being trained to service of the Church. 'Fhe compiler 
at the end, in giving the names of previous collections used 
by him, gives the date of the work, the place where it was 
written, and his own position there. “ 'rhese," he says, “arc 
the authors from whose books the words in this little volume 
were collected by the Preaching Friar ” (Dominican) “ recluse 
of Bishop Lynne ” (Norfolk) “ in the year of our Ix)rd 1440.” 
He explains in his dictionary the word “ankyr" by recluse. 
“Ankyrof a shyppe. yf/t^<>ra.—Ankyr, recluse. Attach- 
oritay It is to be inferred, therefore, that he had taken 
special vows of seclusion. He .says that he has written 
the English of Norfolk, to which alone he has been used 
from infancy. A copy of Pynson’s edition in the Public 
Library at Cambridge agrees with the record left us by John 
Bale in naming the author as a Geoffrey, a Galfridus, who 
was called Grammaticus. The Promptorium Panm/orum ti 
the first English'Latin Dictionary in our literature, and it ii 
probable that the first Latin-English Dictionary, called the 
Medulla Grammatues was compiled by the same Mtduiu 

, , -- Grmm- 

hand. 1 here are more manuscripts of the Me- maHm. 
duUa than of the Promptorium^ and great variations were 
made in them by the different transcribers. The earliest 

College, Cambridge, and of Sir Thomas PhitUpps at Middle Hill, and 
in the Chapter Library at Winchester. A few readings were obtained 
also from a fragment in Harleian MS. 2,274. la Albert Way's edition 
the separation of verbs from nouns is not preserved, and indkatkms 
of old grammatical distinction of declensicoi and conjugation of geiider» 
Ac, aie omiUed. 
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printed Latin-English Dictionary was that called the 0 rtus 
(hortus) Vocabulorum^ but this was founded upon the 
Medulla. 

Another English-I^tin Dictionary of great value in 
determining the sense of old English words now obsolete 
or little used, is the Caiholicon Anglicum^ of 
^A^iicum c<>py) quite the earliest MS. 

known, is dated 1483. Mr. Sidney J. H. Herr- 
tage, who has edited this book as a companion to the 
Promptorium^ believes that some of the words used indi- 
cate that the work was compiled in the northern part of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire.* The name “ Catholicon ** 
for such work had been first given to the most valued 
of mediaeval dictionaries, the Catholicon or Summa of 
Johannes de Janua. Giovanni dei Balbi, the author, a 
native of Genoa, finished his work in the year 1286, and 
it w'as one of the earliest of printed books, having been 
published at Mayence in 1460. 

There is an old translation into twelve books of Chaucer’s 
stanza, made in the earlier part of the fifteenth century' from 
TrannUtion Latin prose of a book on Husbandry written 
diutwHui- fourth century by Palladius, who once 

bwKiry.'* ranked next in authority to Columella. Chaucer’s 
musical stanza is applied to the delivery of a series of prac- 
tical lessons on the management of farm and garden. 


** Us i.s to write tillingc of everie londe, 

With Godd^s grace, eke pasture and housyngc ; 
For husbondry how water shal be fonde ; 

What is to rcre or doon in everything, 


* ** Catholicon Anglicum, an English-Latin word-book, dated 1483. 

Edited from the MS. No. 168 in the Library of Lord Monson, collated 
with the additional MS. 15,562, British Museum, with Introduction 
and Notes by Sidney J. H. Heritage, with a Preface by Henry B. 
Wheatley, Eaq., F.S.A.” Published for the Early English Text Society, 
1881. 
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Plesaunce and fruyte the tilicr to bring 
A$ season wo! ; his appultret'n w)mt boure 
Is best to set, is part of our lalHuire.'* 

The author of the book is unknown— perhaps he lived 
at Colchester. The English is East- Midland, and the l)Ouk 
was edited in 1873 and 1879 for the lurly English Text 
Society.* 

There is a translation, frt.Mn the French, of “ The Hook of 
the Knight of Tour-I^ndry,” compiled for the instruction 
of his three daughters. The original book was 
begun in 1371, and finished in 1372. Caxton ^ 

printed a translation of it ; but there was I.;* T«iur* 
an earlier tran.slation, less literal and more 
accurate than Caxton’s, made in the reign of Menry VI,, 
of which an imperfect copy remained iineditetl in a 
Harleian MS. until Mr. 'Ehomas VWight became its 
editor, and it was published by the IC:ir)y English Text 
Society in i868.t The work was very popular as a 
body of good counsel to aid in the formation of a 
woman’s character. The ruins remain of the old castle of 
La Tour-Landry, between Chollet and Vezin.s, in Anjou. 
The knight who wrote the book was a Ceoffroy, elder son 
of a Geoffrey de la Tour-I>andry. He .says that he was 
present at the siege of Aguillon, which was in 1346. He 

* “Palladius on Husbondrie. From the unique .MS, of about 
1420 A.D. in Colchester Castle. Edited by the Rev, JJarton Lrxlgc, 
M.A., formerly Rector of St. Mary Mag<lalcn, Colchester. With a 
Ryme Index, edited by Sydney J. H. Herrtage, B.A., Editor of Tuwr'f 
‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.’" Early English Text 
Society, 1873 and 1879. 

f “The Book of the Knight of La Tour l-andry. Conipile<] for the 
Instruction of his Daughters. Translated from the Original French 
into English in the reign of Henry VL, and edited for the first titne 
from the unique Manuscript in the British Museum, with an Intro* 
duction and Notes by Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A." Early English 
Text Society, 186S. 
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married Jeanne de Roug^. younger daughter of Bonabes 
de Roug^, Lord of Erval, Vicomte of La Guerche, and 
Chamberlain to the King. He was in active service as a 
soldier in 1380, and again in 1383, when his first wife was 
living; but he was marrying again about six years later, 
and that is the last fact known about him. The knight 
dates his book accurately. The plan of it occurred to him, 
he says, when he was sitting pensively in his garden in April, 
1371. He tells his readers also, that he employed two 
priests and two clerks in collecting from different writers 
illustrative examples. He began to write in rhyme; but 
changed his mind before he had quite reached the end of 
the prologue, saying, “ I wolde not sette it in ryme, but in 
prose, for to abregge it, and that it might be beter and 
more pleinly to be understood.” As a moral story book of 
good and bad women, with tales from Scripture, fable, 
l)ersonal recollections, and history, packed into an amusing 
volume of good doctrine addressed especially to women, 
the knight’s work was very popular, not only in France. A 
translation of it into German appeared as “ Der Ritter vom 
Turn” about the same time as Caxton’s translation into 
English ; it had many illustrations to enforce its way of 
teaching by story, and was often reprinted. 

Woman’s life was the theme, also, of a collection of 
legends told in verse by Osbern of Bokenham. His 
thirteen legends are all stories of women whom 
Bokenham. Church had canonised, and some of them 
are said to have been written at the request of 
women. Osbern of Bokenham, whose metrical legends are 
written in the East Anglian dialect, was not of Bookham, in 
Surrey, as Dr. Horstraann suggests, but of Bokenham Ferry, 
on the Yare, or, perhaps, Old Bokenham, now Buckenham. 
Both are in Norfolk. Old Bokenham is about three miles 
from Attleborough. The name of the writer of the l^ends 
is not told by himself. It is part of the information added 
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to the single MS.* that has come down to \i% a MS* cofMcd 
carefully by several hands, with such mistakes as are made 
by copyists who are more intent u^wn their handwriting 
than on the text they reproduce. 

The first l.ife in the collection is that of Saint Margaret, 
and its prologue says that it was written for a friend 
named Thomas Burgh, brother in a religious house at 
Cambridge. A note adtled to the MS., after telling that the 
author was a Doctor of Divinity named Osbern Bokenam, 
an Austin Friar of the Convent of Stoke Clare, says that 
Thomas Burgh caused the book to l)e copied, in the year 
1447, for his sister Beatrice, who was in a nunnery. The 
note was written “ in this holy place of nuns ” after the death 
of both brother and sister ; for a prayer is added that God 
may have mercy on their souls. The latest possible date, 
therefore, for Osbern Bokenhatn’s legends is 1447. t hough 
the writer himself does not tell us his name, lest, he says, 
the work Ije blamed for his unworthiness, his diffuse prattle 
enables his readers to know that ** certayn, the aucior was 
an Austyn frere.” He tells us that he began his legend ot 
Margaret — first in the series— on the 7th of September, 
1443, and that his age was “ful yerys fyfty.” He was born, 
therefore, not later than 1393. He tells us, when he writes 
the story of St. Faith, that he was born on St. Faith's Day — 
that is, the 6th of October. He tells us that his birthplace 
was near an old priory of black canons that [)Ossessed a foot 
of St. Margaret, flesh and bone, except the great toe and the 
heel, which were in a nunnery near Reading. It is for 
Norfolk antiquarians to seek the traces of that foot. From 
his convent of Clare, which is on the Stour, in Suffolk, he 
made more than one journey to Italy. He speaks of him- 
self in Rome, in Venice, and in the year 1445 he was a 
pilgrim to the shrine of St. James, at Compostella. 

Osbern of Bokenham was a kindly man and an orthodox, 
* Arundel, 327. 
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who believed the legends that he told, and told them in an 
easy rambling way through facile verse. Once, when he 
pauses for a rest, he says that his eyes are weary, and he 
could not see but for his spectacles ; that his pen is tired ot 
being nibbed, 

“ For I so ofte ha\'e maad to grenne 
Hys snowte vp-on my thombys ende,” 


is, nearly past service, and makes blots upon the paper. He 
will rest till Michaelmas — it is not long, only ten days, for 
this is St. Matthew’s Eve — and when he does resume he 
begins, “ Now myhilinesse-day is come and past,” &c. He 
evidently knows and loves the poets, though he says that he 
lays no claim to the craft of Galfride— 

" The forme of procedyng artificyal 
Is in no wyse ner poetycal 
Aftyr the scole of the crafty clerk 
Galfryd of Vngland in his newe werk, 

Entytlyd thus, as I can aspye : 

Galfridus Anglicus, in hys Newe Poet rye.” 

Here the high praise that follows to Galfridus is not meant 
for Chaucer, but for Geoffrey of Vinsauf, who w'as called 
“Galfridus Anglicus,” and whose Latin critical poem “ De 
Nova Poetria” had long been praised as an authority in 
verse-making^, though Osbern thought it newer than it was. 
But Osbern Bokenham names Chaucer when he says else- 
where, in his “ Legend of St. Agnes,” that when he prayed 
Pallas for some favour to himself, she answered that he 
came too late— 

“—for gadyrd up be 
The most fresh flourys by personys thre— 

Of wych tweyne ban fynysshyd here fate 
But ])€ k' ydde hath Atropos yet in chert6 — 

As Gower, Chauncer, and Joon Lytgate.” 


• “E. 189. 
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Bokenham wrote sometimes in couplets, often in Chaucer's 
stanza, or in the chant royal (ababbcbt ), which was, in 
France, chiefly reserved for sacred subjects. He wrote 
fluently — too flucntiy™rhymed easily, and so blended a 
pleasant personality with his many words of little matter 
that his book is, at first reading, an agreeable cornfuinion to 
a good-natured reader. But nobody would wish to read it 
twice. Nothing could better illustrate iluii manner of the 
minor poets of the day which caused the good knight of 
l.a 1 our-I^ndry, when he had begun writing in verse, to 
change his mind and write prose for the sake of concise* 
ness.* 

Appended to the St. John’s College MS. of “The Bruce/' 
in the same handwriting — transcribed, therefore, iu 1487 — is 
one of eight extant copies of a piece of verse for 
the instruction of women, entitled “ How- the o^Krwlii 
Good Wife tauglu her Daughter.” It was first 
printed in 1597 as “ Tne Northern Mother’s 
Blessing.” d'his homely ideal of a woman as she ought to 
be — what makes her, though poor, a jirince’s peer— begins 
with the tender care due to her honour, “as farest ros 
soyne takis fadyng.” She should be pious, lowly, and of 
few word.s, not loud of laughter and not cross of speech, 
ever about some good in the house, sweet, homely, simple, 

* Bokenham’s Legends were first printed in 1835 for the Rok> 
burgheCiubas “The Lyvys of Seyntys Translatyd into Englys l)e a 
Doclour of Dyuinyte clepyd Osbern Itokenham, Frcr Austyn of the 
Convent of Stok Clare.” The standard edition since published by 
Dr. Ilorstmann is entitled “Osl>ern Bokenam's Legcnden, Herausge- 
geben von C. Horstmann.’* llcilbronn, 1883. An elaborate phonetic 
study of the .Suffolk dialect in lk>kenbam’s Legends by A» Hoofe 
(“ Lautunttrsuchungen zu Osbern Bokenham’s Legenden”) will be 
found in En^lische btudien, vol. viii. (1885), pp. 209—254. There is 
also a disquisition on the sources of the l..^ends (“Die Quellen von 
Osbern Bokenham’s Legenden”) by Gotthelf Wilienberg, of Marburg, 
in the same journal, vol. xU. (1889), pp. I— 37. 
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coy. She should not hear or repeat tattle, nor give herself 
fine airs, nor be sumptuous in dress to beget envy. If her 
clothes be costly according to her station, let them not be 
displayed for show, for after pride oft follows shame. She 
must keep herself from ill folk and suspected places. 
Young maidens should not be fed deliciously, and let them 
not 

“ Ga to clerk-playis, na pilgrimage, 

But thar be vith thaim vis folk of age.” • 

Nature is strong in maidens over seven years old ; the 
subtle fiend makes pleasant acquaintance with youth and 
ignorance, that cannot calculate the fieril until all is lost. 
Keep them from gifts and love-letters, from public dancing, 
singing, running ; let their play be within doors. They are 
not to be seekers of high places at feasts — 

“ Na our cleyn veschynf on verk-clays, 

Na on the verk-day gang to playis.” 

On holidays let their skins be clean, but not painted “ to 
mend the mak that God has made.” 

“ Schaym is, to day be quhit and rede, 

And vallovritX on the morn as lede ; 

But kep the hew of hir natur, 

For sic fairnes sail langasi tlure." 

A good woman serves God, pities the poor, gives to 
none ill words behind their back ; is apt for praise, not 
blame ; loyal to her husband ; always gracious to her house- 
hold ; sweet and debonair to all, doing all good deeds that 
are in her power. She avoids going alone oh errands, but 
takes a child or maiden in her hand ; does not forget home 
work over long talking. 

* Unless wise elder folk be with them, f Nor washed too dean. 

X Faded, dull as lead. 
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** Hite nocht Init gret cam manircft ; 

The feral luf cuir be lufil best/’ 

Maidens should be kept from the seeing of light women, 
and from cankered company, by which their young minds 
may take hurt— 

“ Thow may in K^uthctle tyj* a chcld 
'nuit for na gold wakl do it in eld/* 

Young lords are put under care till, in the course of nature, 
wisdom come to them. Many misgoverned girls would 
become worthy women were there home care to guide 
aright and to chastise misdeed. Poverty, too, brings 
women to wrongdoing. They have no trades : their friends 
must care for them — 

" Thai haue no craft ; bow suld thni liff, 

Quhen frendis will thanic na thing gif ? 

Than is thar nocht but do or dc.t ” 

There is a MS. of the fourteenth century } containing a 
complete poem in octosyllabic verse, called “ T’he Proces 
of the Sevyn Sages,” and there is a large frag- 
ment of it also in the Auchinleck MS. § It is a 
version of a collection of tales set in a narrative “ i he s«ven 
after the manner of the tales in “ The Arabian ****’ 
Nights,” and it became popular in our printed literature 
under the name of “The Seven Wise Masters.” The 
history of this collection, in which the tales vary in different 
versions, begins in the far past. In ancient India there 
were ethical tales of men and beasts that divided into the 
two streams upon which lie severally “The Tales of the 
Seven Sages ” and “ The Fables of Bidpai ” (called after- 
wards in France “ Pilpay The oldest known collection 


* Entice, lead on. 
Die. 


X Cotton MSS. Galba E i 
§ “ E. W.” iii., aSin. 
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of Indian fables was the Pantscha-Tantra, a collection into 
Pantscha (five) Tantras, or sections. It is said to have 
been first arranged by the Prahmins as a “Mirror for 
Princes,” for the training of their chief-* in principles of 
wisdom and in the right art of governing a people. Its 
origin is said to 1 ave been in birth stories of Buddha, pro- 
fessing to be his experiences when he came into life as a 
deer, as a monkey, eagle, or some other creature. It is .said 
to have been contained in thirteen books of such ethical 
teaching by ])aiable, of which the “ l^antscha-Tantra ” gave 
five, the “Hitopadesa” four. The “ Hito[)adesa” (which 
means, amicable instruction) of Vishnu-Serma now chiefly re- 
presents this ancient collection, and it has been translated or 
paraphrased into twenty languages. Its tales were grouped 
into four sections, severally suggesting counsels on the 
Acquisition of a Friend, the Separation of a Favourite, Dis- 
puting, and Making Peace. There was a translation in the 
sixth century into Pehlevi, or old Persian, by Abdullah Ibn 
al-Mokaffa, a Persian convert to Islam. From this a ver- 
sion was made into Syriac about 570 a.I)., and another 
into Arabic. In the first chapter of the original there is 
a fable of two jackals, who were named Karataka and 
Damanaka. From these heroes of the opening fable the 
collection was called in an Arabic version “ Kalilah wa 
Dimnah," softened from the Pehlevi form of their names, 
Kalilag and Dimnag. There was probably another Arabic 
version direct from the Sanskrit. From Arabic the collec- 
tion was translated into all the languages of Islam. It was 
translated into Greek by Simeon Seth, a Jewish physician 
at the Byzantine court in the eleventh century. From this 
followed old Slavonic and Croat versions. A translation 
into Siianish was made in the middle of the thirteenth 
century by the College of Jewish translators of Arabic 
works of science, established by Alphonso the Good at 
Toledo, That was translated into I.,atin. There was also 
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a translation into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel, and that, again, 
was translated into Latin by a converted Jew, John of 
Capua, about the year 1 260, as the Ditecierium Humam 
Vita; alias Par ahoU Antiquorum Sapkntum, This is the 
source of nearly all the later versions of these fables in 
different languages of Europe,* as ** Fables of Bidpai,’* or 
“ Pilpay.” 

The Rabbi Joel who translated the Kalilah wa Dimnah,*' 
translated also from the Arabic another book of tales derived 
from India, and as he believed that both books were by the 
same author, he ascribed the Fables, like the tales of men and 
women, to a sage Sendebad, which John of Capua read 
Sendebar. There was a book of the “ Seven Counsellors ” 
or Parables of Sendebar or Sendebad. An Arabian 
compiler of a chronicle from Adam to the year 1094 says 
that Sendebar was an Indian philosopher, who lived a 
century before Christ ; M. lx>iseleur Deslongchamps.t who 
had especially studied these questions, cited two Eastern 
writers who i>lace Sendebar in the third century after Christ 
These Indian talcs were translated into Persian and Arabic, 
and from Arabic into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel ; and into Greek 
under the name of Syntipas. In all of them a prince, falsely 
accused by one of the wives of his father, is defended by 
seven wise men, who, for seven days, tell tales of the malice 
of women and the danger of condemning without prooT. 
From the Hebrew version, a monk, John, of the Abbey of 


• See the excellent introduction to The Earliest Engli*b Version 
of the Fables of Bidpai, the Moral Philosophy of Doni, by bir Thomas 
North, whilom of Peterhouse, Cambridge, now again edited and induced 
by Joseph Jacobs, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge.” In Nutt's 

** BiUiotbique deCarabas.” London, 1888. Also Thomas Wright's 
introduction to the metrical romance of the ** Seven Sages,” printed for 
the Percy Society, 1845. 

t **Essai sur les Fables Indienocs, et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe,” 1838. 

P— VOL. VI. 
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Haute-selve, in the Bishopric of Nancy, shaped early in the 
thirteenth century a Latin prose romance, Historia Septem 
Sapmtum Roma, lliis was the source of later versions into 
nearly all the languages of Western Europe. Herbert, a 
trouvhe of the first half of the tliirteenih century, made a 
free paraphrase of it in French verse, with substitution of 
new tales and many alterations in the old, under the name 
of Dolofmthos (sufferer from fraud), which he gives to the 
king, one of whose wives dealt with his son as the wife of 
Fotiphar had dealt with Joseph. Another trouvere made 
soon afterwards a closer metrical version from the l^tin, 
and before the end of the thirteenth century this version was 
turned into French prose. Through these French versions 
the romance of the “Seven Sages,” or the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” found its way into English. 'I'he narrative that 
serves as thread on which to string the stories, tells of an 
Emperor— he was Cyrus in the Greek Syntipas, he is 
Diocletian in our romance— who gave his son Seven Masters 
to instruct him in the seven sciences. AVlien he had studied 
seven years with wonderful success, the Em|H?ror, who had 
been a widower, married again, and his new wife desired to 
see her well-taught ste):>*son. Before he and his Seven 
Masters w.-nt to court they found by the stars that if the 
Prince Florentine, after coming to court, did not keep silence 
(br seven days, speech would be fatal to him. They went 
to court, the Piince was silent, the step-mother became 
enamoured of him, he repelled her with signs of horror and 
aversion, she accused him in h^ anger, and required his 
instant death. The Emj)eror ordered his son to be stripped, 
scourged and hanged. The lords obtained delay until he 
should have been tried by an assembly of the nobles. The 
Empress, fearing the dumb man might speak, told at night a 
story to the Emperor to make him dread a rival in bis son. 
Next day, when the nobles were assembled, the Prince was 
brought in, stripped for punishment, and still saying no 
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word for himself. One of his Seven Wise Masters then 
came forward and warned the Emperor against a rash- 
ness that might bring unavailing remorse, as it was with 
the knight for the loss of his greyhound. The Emperor 
wanted to hear how that was : but could only get the 
story by promise of another day of respite to his son. 
Then the wife told him a story at night to whet his 
wrath against his son. But next day the second of 
the Wise Masters obtained for Florentine a second day’s 
reprieve. VVTen all the Seven Sages had thus helped their 
piipil and the |)erilous seven days were passed, the Prince 
himself could speak. He told a tale of his own followed by 
a relation of the conduct of the Empress, which she confessed 
to be true ; wherefore she was immediately lied with her feet 
to her neck and thro vn into a fire. 

The songs of the people* were not silenced even by 
the civil wars of York and Fancasier. Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., and all Engli.sh noliles of iheir 
lime, had minstrels in their following. Eng* fh" 
land was excelled by no nation of Kuropj in 
the use of music, till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury', t That old English laymen’s song of the middle of the 
thirteenth century', “ Sumer is icumcn in,” which has been 
quoted in its place, 4 has come down to us with the musical 
notation of its time, the oldest piece in Europe of the music 


• **E. w.” iii. 80, 239-241, 246-248, 354. 

t Suppression I'y the Puritans inflicted hurts that might soon have 
licen healetl, if the revival had not l)ccn under the perverting in- 
fluence of Charles II. He disbanded the Court orchestra, set up a 
string band, asked from it nothing but dance music to which he could 
beat time and snap his Angers, and let an accomplished harp-player, 
unfortunate enough to l>c in his service, die for default of payment of 
hts wages, and be carried at night as a pau{)er to bis grave. Better 
be stopiMid on the tight road than sped on the wrong. 

I “ E. W.” iiL 246. 
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of a people. It was given as a six-man song that could be 
taken by fewer voices, and it has been described by a musi- 
cian versed in the history of his art* as “ the first example 
of counterpoint in six parts, as well as of fugue, catch, and 
canon, and at least a century, if not two hundred years, 
earlier than any composition of the kind produced out of 
England." 

'I'hc craft of tiie old sc6p and gleemant remained in 
honour until near the close of the fifteenth centur)*. Their 
position early in the fourteenth century is shown by a de- 
cree of Edward II., issued in 1315, which directed sheriffs 
to sec to the men who went into houses under colour of 
minstrelsy and other feigned business, and being received 
to meat and drink, were not therewith contented if they 
were not largely considered with gifts of the lords of the 
houses. To restrain this, it was ordered that to the houses 
of prelates, carls, and barons none resort to meat and drink 
unless he be a minstrel, and of these minstrels that there 
come none except it be three or four Minstrels of Honour 
at the most in one day, unless he be desired of the lord of 
the house ; and to the houses of meaner men that none shall 
come unless he be desired ; and that such as shall come 
so, hold themselves contented with meat and drink, and 
with such courtesy as the master of the house will show unto 
them of his own good will, without their asking of any- 
thing, Of King Edward himself, it is told by John Stow, 

* W. Chappell, F.S.A., in his “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time : a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
illustrative of the National Music of England. With short lotroduc- 
lions (0 the different Reigns, and notices of the Airs from Writers of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also a Short Account of 
the Minstrels. The whole of the Airs harmonised G. A. Mac'arren.” 
This ver>' delightful home book, at which Dr. Rimbault helped, hat 
mpplied part of the information g.ven in the text. 

t “E. W.” ii 11, 12-44. 
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of the following yea» (1316), that when he sat at tabic in 
Westminster Hall at tne Feast of Pentecost, a woman dressed 
in the habit of a mi^ strel, riding on a great horse trap|)ed in 
the minstrel fashion, went round the several tables acting the 
part of a minstrel, and then, going up to the king’s table, 
placed on it a letter. Having done this, she saluted all 
the company and departed. 'I'he letter was a remonstrance 
to the king upon his favour to his minions and neglect ol 
faithful servants. When the doorkeepers were rebuked for 
admitting her, their plea was that it never was the custom ot 
the king’s i)ilace to deny admission to minstrels, es[>ecially 
on such high feast-days. In 1381, John of Gaunt established 
at Tutbury, in Staffordshire, a Court of Minstrels, on the 
pattern of a like annual court at Cnestcr. It had a charter, 
which enabled it to elect annually a King of the Minstrels, 
with four officers under him, to decide (|uestion.s of right 
among the minstrels and regulate their affairs through the 
five neighbouring counties. At the coronation of Henry V., 
in 1413, Thomas of Elmham records that the number 
of harj)crs was exceedingly great When Henry V. pre- 
pared for his expedition into France, in 1415, his minstrels 
were expressly ordered to attend him. When he entered 
London in triumph, after Agincourt, the streets were hung 
with tapestr)', and verses were sung in his praise ; but the 
king stopped that singing, and ordered that in praise of the 
victors at Agincourt no ditties should be made and sung by 
harpers or others, for that he would wTiolly have the praise and 
thanks given to God. There is a song of Agincourt extant 
in one of the Pepys MSS. which has a chorus in three parts 
to the words, “ Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro victoria." 
At Henry V.’s Pentecost Feast, in 1416, the king ordered 
rich gowns for sixteen of his minstrels. The minstrels were 
well paid. At the annual feast of the fraternity pf the 
Holy Cross at Abingdon, in 1430, each of twelve pricsti 
received fourpence for singing a dirge, but each of twelve 
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minstrels received two shillings and fourpence, besides 
diet and horse-meat, for his part in the entertainment In 
1441 eight priests were brought from Coventry to assist at a 
yearly ceremony in the neighbouring Priory of Maxtoke, and 
were paid at the high rate of two shillings each ; but on the 
same occasion six minstrels attached to the household of the 
Clinton family in Maxtoke Castle received four shillings each 
for their services, and supped w'ilh the sub-prior in the 
l)ainted cli amber. 

Song music and recitation of romances were maintained 
throughout the land by the continuance of this order of skilled 
entertainers during many years. They were the living books, 
till books themselves were brought more readily into men’s 
homes, as the slow and costly way of multiplication by hand 
copying w’as superseded by the printer. Then they lost 
])ower, though they lived on with decreasing influence, and 
in the North of England had successors even in the present 
century, 'riie trained minstrels, scattered about the land, 
no doubt helped to maintain a high standard of skill in 
music and song among the people. Singers abound in 
Chaucer’s world. The Stjuire who was singing and fluting 
all the day, could p.unt and write as well as joust and 
dance, had also the praise that “ he coude songes wel make 
and enditc.” 'I'he Priar harped and sang and plaved uj)on 
the rote, the rustic fiddie. 'Phe Miller couUi sound a bag- 
pipe. The Pardoner sang “ Come hider, love, to me,” and 
the Summoner sang bass to it. The wife of Bath could 
sing and dance. The poor scholar Nicholas, in the 
Miller’s Tale," had among his properties 

“a gay sawiryc 

On which he made anight^ melodye 

So swel^ly that all the chamber rang ; 

And Angtlus (ui Vogimm he sang ; 

Arwl after that he sang ih€ mtt! ; 

Full often blessed was his merry throat.” 
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In the same tale Absalon, the parish clerk, could 

“ plcycn on a small rihihle,* 

Therto he sang so.n tymc a luwdt quinible ;* 

a ** quinible ” being descant by singing fifths on a |)lain song, 
as a quairible was descant by fourths.! 

AMS. collection of English songs and carols which seems 
to have been made for the use of a min.strel in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, was in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, and printed by him in 1847 for the Percy Society.} 
Among the songs in this collection are many Christmas 
carols; there is the tune of “Nowel, nowcl, nowel, this is 
the Salutation of the Angel (iabricl there are love songs, 
jests also against women, and songs in praise of good eating 
or drinking. One of the songs has a burden, which we 
shall find used at the beginning of the next century, with a 
fine development of its theme l)y the chief poet of his time 
in Scotland. Its theme is— 

“ In what estate so ever I l)e, 

Ttmor merits tonlurbal me ; 

and these are some of its verses 

“ As I wenl in a mcry mornyng, 

I hard a byrd buthe wep and sing ; 

Thys was the icnowr of her lalkyng, 

Ttmetr mortis coniHtbal mt. 


• Three-stringed fiddle. 

t \V, Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the Olden Time.’ 

X “ Songs and Carols, now first printed from a Manuscript of the 
Fifteenth Century, Edited by Thomas Wright.*’ There is in the British 
Museum a similar, but less aimplete collection of such pieces, in the 
Sloane MS., No. 2,593, usually ascribed to the reign of Henry VL Of 
earlier date— about 1310— there is the collection <rf tongs In the Harleian 
MS., 2,253, of which see “ E. W. ” iii. 354. 
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I ukM tbit byrd what sche ment. 

I tm t muiiket* imthe fayer and gent, 
For dred of dcth I am al whcnt : 

Timor mortis cotUurbat m •. 

“ Whan I *chal dey I know no day, 

What contrc or place I can not say ; 
Wherfor thys song syng I may, 

Jtmor mortis conturhU me. 


“ Go<i graunt us grace hym for to serve, 

And tx* at owr end whan we stcrvc, 

And fromc the fynd I Ic ut j)rcscrvc ; 

Timor moitis ronturhat me ** 

Ballad literature t came into strong life in Europe during 
“The Nut ‘‘he thirteenth, and especially the fourteenth 
Brown Maid." fifteenth ccnturies. 

To the end of the fifteenth century belongs the 
charming dialogue-ballad of “The Nut Brown Maid.” She 
was a baron’s daughter, and her love had been won by a 
suitor who came as “a stjuyer of lowe degree.” Her faith 
was tried by her lover's feigning himself one who must die 
or fly as an outlaw to live by his bow like Robin Hood. As 
he urged the dilficulties and dangers that must part them, 
in stanzas ending with the refrain, “ For I must to the 
greenwood go, alone, a banished man,” the Nut Brown 
Maid met every argument with faithful resolve to bear all 
and follow him ; the stanzas in which she answered closing 
steadily with the refrain, “ For in my mind, of all mankind, 
I love but you alone.” When she had borne the trial of her 
faith, she learnt that “the squire of low degree ” was neither 
squire nor banished man, but an earl’s son, come to marry 
her and take her to Westmorland, which was his heritage. 

• Msuiett « small hawk. When firearms were at first named for 
their terror or swiftness of flight from monsters or birds of prey, this 
hawk was made name-father to a weapon, 

t “ E, W.” iii. 246, 251. 
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The ballad ended with a moral like that attached by Petrarch 
and Chaucer to Boccaccio’s talc of the “ Patient Griselda,"* 

“ For lith men woWe that wymen shoiile be roeke to them cche on, 

Much more ought they to God obey, and serve but hym alone.*' 

The ballads of “ The Battle of Otterburn ” and “ Chevy 
Chase ” do not remain to us in their first form. 'Pherc is no 
copy of them written so early as the fifteenth 
century, to which doubtless they belong. The chaw? 
battle of Otterburn was fought on the 19th of 
August, 1388, between Scots under James Earl of Douglas, 
and English under the two sons of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. It began with a sudden entering of England by the 
Earl of Douglas with 3,800 men, who advanced to Brance- 
peth, ravaging the country they passed through. In the war- 
fare against English settlements in France such a raid was 
called by the French allies of Scotland a chevauchke^ and, by 
a common process, that name was corrupted into Chevy 
Cha.se. It lives yet among schoolboys as a “ chivy.” Now, 
since there are in Northumljcrland Cheviot Hills as well as 
an Otterburn, Chevy Chase was interpreted into the Hunt- 
ing of the Cheviot, The old ballad of the “Battle of 
Otterburn,” or “Chevy Chase”— the battle of the cht’ 
vauchte which was its cause— was therefore recast as “ The 
Hunting of the Cheviot,” always with some confused 
sense of identity between one incident and the other, t The 

• “E. W.“v. 342. 

f In the oldest extant version of Chevy Chase,” the name means 
**the Cheviot hanting>ground.” This version is in a manuscript in the 
Ashroolean Collection at Oxford. It was printed by Thomas Heame, 
in the year 1719, in his preface to an edition of William of Newbury's 
** Chronicle. ” Its date seems to be about 1500, and if not the original, 
il u much nearer to the original than the version given in Percy's 
*' Reliqttes,” and perhaps it may be the tame of which Sir Philip 
Sidney said, “ I never beard the old song of ‘ Percy and Donglai ’ that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet it iisung 
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battle of Ottcrburn is an incident minutely described by 
Froissart, but there is no record whatever of any similar 
battle that arose out of a Hunting on the Cheviots. The 
author of the ballad of the “ Hunting ” was, in fact, quite 
right when he said— • 

“ This was the Ilontynge of the Cheviot ; 

Thai tear t>egan this spurn : 

Old men that knowen the growndc well ycnough 
Call it the Battdl of Olterbum.” 

Of our Political Poems and Songs from the accession 
poiiUcai of Edward 111 . in 1327, to that of Richard III. 
prjm« nnd in 1 483, a Collection has l)een made by Thomas 
”*** IWight."* Many of the earlier of these pieces 
are in Latin verse, a few are in French, beginning with the 
“Vows of the Heron." t A poem on the Jack Straw 
Rebellion of 1381 is in alternate lines of English and Latin : 

“ Owrc kyng haddc no re.st, 

edii latuere caverKa^ 

To ride he was ful prest, 

rt(oUndo ^Ua paterna ; 

Jak Straw down he kest 

SmythfeU virtute sup^rna. 

Lord, as thou may best, 

rtgem gu^ma, 

In 1401 there was a popular indictment of the corruption 
of the Friars in the name of Jack Upland— a name used to 
represent a simple countryman— of which the 
language and versification were much corrupted 

but by some blind crowder*' (fiddler) “with no rougher voice thin 
rude style. * 

* “Political Poems and Songs relating to English History, composed 
during the period from the Accession of Edward IH. to that of Richard 
III. Edited by Thomas Wright.” 2 vols., 1859, 1861, in the Rolls 
Series of “Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages.” 
t “ E. W.“ iv. 257. 


Jack Upland. 
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before its first appearance in an early folio of Chaucer. 
“Frere," says the writer, *‘if thine order and rules lie grounded 
on God's law, tell thou me, Jack Upland, that I ask of thee, 
and if thou be or thinkest to be on Christ’s side, keep thy 
patience. Saint Paul teacheth that ail our deeds should be 
done in charity, and else it is nothing worth.” Then question 
followed question ; and many a question opened with “Frere, 
what charitie is this ? ” A re|)ly was made on behalf of the 
Friars by one calling himself Friar Daw Topias.* For of 
Jack’s questions, he says — 

“ (Tor summe l)en lewtd, summe l»eon slirewcd, 

.Summe falsli supposul ; 
and thcr(<irf shal no mai.stcr, 
ne no man of ivcolc, 
be vexid with thy maters, 
but a Icwid frcrc 

that men callcn here Daw ropias, 
at lewid as a lake, 
to medelen with thi malice, 

As l()ni;c as thou wolt.’ 

The writer of Jack Lqdand then answered again each answer 
to his questions, soon observing that the answerer is rightly 
called Daw, and dubbing him Jack Daw. The defence of 
the conventual life was meant to serve among the fHrople 
as an antidote to Jack Upland’s attack, with a sort of 
good-natured contempt, rather than angry bitterness, for the 
attacker. But Jack Upland’s rejoinder is more violent in 
tone. 

There are several poems also on the Civil Wars, in 
Chaucer’s stanza ; one on the recovery of the son«ofWjir 
throne by Edward IV". t The “Balet of the 

• The Reply of Friar Daw Toplis, with Jack Upland’* Rejoinder, 
arc given in the second volume of “ Political Poems,” from a MS. in 
the Bodleian, No. 41, fob 2, r^ 

f Brit. Mus- .VIS., Reg. 17a »v., fob 327, r*. 
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King” closes each stanza with “Thy willc be doo”; or, 
now and then, a variation like to that in sense and rhyme, 
as “ the will of God was soo.” 

Even the substance of a tract on principles of commerce 
might in the fifteenth century find its w^y into verse, and 
we have in the reign of Edward IV. a rhymed abstract of 
an older prose tract, the “ Libel of English Policy,” upon 
maintenance of the power of England by her ships and by 
her trade in wool. Three things are needful to man : meat, 
drink, and clothing. Herein our gain : 

“ (for thow thei have met, drynkc, in every kynggf** lonile, 

Yet they lacke clothe, as y undyrstandc ; 

And for to determyn that the trouthe f$ so 
Lcstyn wel to me, and ye raoate acord therto. 

“ For the marohaunt^s comme oure wollys for to bye, 

Or elks the cloth that is made therolT sykerly, 

Oute of dyverse londes fer beyond the see 
To have ihyse merchaundyss into theyr contr^.* 

And so forth. When the rhymer and the reciter were the 
chief diffusers of opinion, the political economist of those 
days willingly look rhyme into his service. They were days 
when it was worth while to make the ballads of the country. 
And there is some reason to think that some of the best of 
tlrem were made by women, t 

* The MS. i.s in Bril. Mus,, Lansdovrne, No. 796, fol. 3. 

t See* the Introduction to ** Ancient Danish Ballads, translated 
from the Originals ” by Dr. K. C. Alexander Prior. 3 vols., i860. 



CHAPTER XI. 


HUCHOWNE-KUND HARRY— KOttliRT HENRVSON. 

Huchownf; of the “Awle Rynlc,” is a poet named willi 
honour by Andrew of Wyntoun, in the twelfth chapter of the 
fifth l)Ook of his “ Or\'gynale Cronykill ” of Scot- ^ 
land* Wyntoun refers to a mistake which he 
may be supposed to have made - - 

“ Sync Huchowne of Jxr Awle Kyi'lc 
Ituili hyK (icst hystoryale 
C auk! Lu('iu» Hil>criuh Kni|K’rourc. 

Qiihen Kyng of I}re(t.ine wa% Arlhourc 

and he differs from Huchowne by speaking of Lucius Il>eriuK 
as not Emperor in the time of King Artliur, but Procurator, 
and of 1^0 as the Em|>eror. In this Wyntoun says that he 
has rightly followed the l>est authorities ; the mistake is not 
his: — 

** hra klame l^an is the Autore qnyte, 

As before him he fand, to wryte. 

And men off gud tlywretyowne 
Sulil excuse and love Huchowne, 

That cunnand was in literntCure. 

He made the gret Gest of Aithure 
And the Awntyre off Gawane, 

Ihe Pyslyll als off Swctc Swsanc. 

1 Ic wes curyws in hys style, 

Fayre off fecund, and subtylie, 

And ay to ple«ans and delyte 
Made in metyre mete his dyte, 


53. 
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Lytil or nocht nevyrthelcs 
Wavcrand fra ihc suth/aslnes,” 


Huchowne’s confusion between Emperor and Procurator is 
a little further excused, and then there is an account of 
Huchownc’s “Gest of Arthure,” which distinctly defines the 
alliterative poem of the ** Morte Arthur,” which was de- 
scribed in the third chapter of the present volume.* This has 
l)een shown by Dr. Moritz Trautmann, of Leij)zig, whose re- 
search in aid of an identifi( ation of the writings of Huch- 
owne has been set forth in a convincing |>aj>er t He gives 
reason for rejecting every attempt to ascrilx* to Huchowne 
other works than those named by Andrew of Wyntoun, and 
he believes — I 'hink rightly — that Wyntoun has named only 
two works: one being the “(iestc of .^ithure and the 
Awntyre of Gawane,'*— for an adventure of Gawain forms 
a large episode in the [)oem of the ‘ Morte Arthure,” 
which accurately corresponds with the description of 
“the Geste of Arthure the other work being 
the “ I’ystyll of Swete Swsane,” a jroem printed 
by David Laing in 1822,} which sets forth the 
story of Susanna and the Elders. Tiiis piece 
ends with the lines — 


The 

of Swete 
Swuane.** 


This ferlys bifel 
In the days of Danycl 
PisUl wiinesscth wcl 
Of that profetc.” 


Can this be Huchowne's “Pystyll of Swete Susan It 
is, and it confirms the identification of the “ Morte Arthure 


• •* E. W.” vL 62, 63. 

t “ Der Dichter Huchown und seine Werke,” Anglia. Vol. 
1878, pp. 109 149. 

J In “ Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland.” 
There were eight |mrts forming the volume, containing in all twenty-five 
pieces. Unfortunately, the edition was limited to 108 c'^pies There 
were only 75 CQpies printed of Laing's next collection (published in 
four parts, 1823-1825) of forty-two pieces from the seventeenth century. 
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for whoever wrote one of the pieces wrote the other. The 
dialect of a poem can be disguised by a transcriber who 
translates it into inflexional forms with which he is familiar. 
Thus the dialect of the “Morte Arthur/’ as we have it 
copied by Robert Thornton and preserved in Lincoln 
Cathedral, has suffered considerable change. Dr, 'Fraut- 
mann rigluly ob’^erves that in this rcsjwct manuscripts easily 
become more or less ch,ingcd in the course of co[)ying, but 
that words and phrases which make p.vrt of a writer’s mind, 
and are characteristic of his way of sjjcaking, though their 
inflexions may be altered, would commonly themselves be 
left, Considering the shortness of the “ Pystyll 
of Swete Susane/’ the number and the nature of jArUuiw!* 
corres|)ondenccs of word and phrase between 
the two [>ocms is (-^“nincing evidence that they were 
written by one man.* 


• Among ihc worii^ citc<l by I>r. I'rflutmann »» found in both piecet 
»rc : company, lr<K)p ; pomert, fruit garden ; pnnluced ; 

flayffy «ncl! ; strty desert, merit; stotryUy Ixjcomc mad; herLrpa^tit 
lodgirrgH ; and among the phrascik ■ 


Susan. 

He was so Iclc in biii lawc. 
Brctenet and brent. 

Kenkes reneyed. 

Heo wyled hir wenches away. 
Ileo ne schunte for noschame. 

I am sakeles of syn. . 

Don out of dawen. 

Kevered upon hir kneos, 

Heefhir loodrts on high, bihcld 
bco to hevcnc. 

All the frape. 

Thoo settc ttppon revene. 

Thar us not be ferde. 

Rnydely rored. 

For (nlthe of thi faM. 

VVtip of hir wedea. 


Mart An hurt. 

They were Iclc in their lawe. 
Brcttcnedc or l)ryntc. 
kenayede renkes. 

He myghte wylc him away. 

He ne sebownttes for no schame. 
It cs sakies of sync. 

Done of dawes. 

Coveride on his knees. 

Hewys bys bandys on heghtr, ami 
to the heuene lokcs. 

Alic the frappe. 

Thus he setiex on seuene. 

Him thare be ferde for no faccj. 
Roris ftttle ruydlye. 

For fylih of thi seifm. 

Warp off hyi wedcs. 
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But if we take any of the other pieces that have been 
provisionally assigned to Huchowne by their editors, we find 
in them an equally distinct absence of this correspondence 
in the use of words. Dr. Richard Morris has suggested 
that the “ Morte Arthure ” was written by the author 01 
“ Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght,” * who was author 
also of “ The Pearl,” “ Cleanness,” and “ Patience.” t A 
similar comparison of the vocabularies of these poems en- 
tirely confirms Dr. Morris's opinion that “ Sir Gawayne and 
the Grene Knyght ” was written by the author of “The 
Pearl ” and of the other two alliterative poems that are found 
in the same manuscrijn ; but it shows as clearly that the 
vocabulary of the author of the “ Morte Arthure ” was that 
of another man. } Evidence of this kind, from the presence 

* “ E. W.” vi. 58-61. t “ E. \V.“ iv. 144-149. 

t Here is a list of words found by Dr. Trautmann to l)e common 
to “The Pearl,” “Cleanness,” “Patience,” and “ Sir Gawayne and the 
Grene Knyght,” in evidence of single authorship. Not one of these 
words has been used by Huchowne in the “ Morte Arthure ” ; — aquyli^ 
to obtain ; asyse, form, fashion ; avaye^ to show ; bantds^ posts, pillars ; 
bUaunty a rolte of fine linen ; bene^ fair ; biysne, to shine ; boU^ trunk 
of a tree ; bolne, to swell ; bonerte, goodness ; bomey stream, water ; 
brtuiy to tell ; bunity behoved ; b)%ey crown, ring ; carpCy speech ; 
ikbonerty gracious, courteous ; debon rtty goodness ; deuoydty to do 
away with, destroy ; douthy noble ; drwryy love ; mumcy to adorn ; 
f]^ey easy j expouny to expound ; company ; foysoHHy plenty ; 
jyldoTr gold thread ; fynty to cease ; gmty gentle ; gotty stream ; Aix/r, 
to follow ; *0 assuage, lessen i moky castle ; para^Cy kin- 

dred, rank; ttjlairy smeif; rthny beautiful, merry; rourdty noise; 
sthyrntrcy to shine ; strlypeiy separate ; italUy to bring, place ; sulpty to 
soil, defile ; rtwir*?, to answer ; Umcy to approach ; )yed€y country ; 
JiriWii, prudent, wise ; waynty to give, gain. On the other hand, here 
are words characteristic of the vocabulary of the “ Morte Arthure,” 
each of them used three times, some used as often as twenty times, which 
were never used by the writer of “The Pearl,” “ Patience,” “Clean- 
ness,” and “ Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knyght ” x—austertmt, stem ; 
baanitf cap of steel ; to blow (in a trumpet) ; brockit to pierce, 

sub ; tktUMtk ; divysfy to divide ; entamiy to wound ; tukmty to 
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or absence of five or six words — unless habitual use be shown 
in five or six cases of different words to represent simple 
conceptions—may easily mislead ; but here the evidence of 
difference of authorship is full enough to Ik? conclusive. If 
it be said that “ Morte Arthure " is a tale of knighthood 
which has little in common with a religious jxiem like 
“ The Pearl," so that we should not ex|)ect agreement in 
language, it is to be replied that “ Sir Gawayne and the 
Grene Knyght ” is a tale of knighthood, which, being by 
the same author, has agreement in language with the three 
religious pieces, and has not such agreement with the other 
tale of knighthood, “ Morte Arthure.” 

The Destruction of Troy,” edited by Mr. Panton and 
Mr. Donaldson as the “ Geste Hystorialc,” and assigned by 
them, together with “ Sir (Jawayne ” and the three allitera- 
tive pieces, to Huchowne, ap|)ears under the same process 
of comparison to be a distinct work, written neither by 
Huchowne nor by the author of “ The Pearl.” “ Golagroi 
and Gawayne,” and the “ Aunters of Arthur at the Tame- 
wathelan,” submitted to the same process of inquiry, separate 
also from each other and from the pieces by the author of 
“ The Pearl” Tliis clearly shows that “ Sir Gawayne 


attain, to retreat; /yuis, narrow passages ; fewtere, rest for the lance ; 
fmkre^ to lay the lance in rest ; frapt^ company, troop ; frythe^ to 
spare ; gadlmges^ worthless fellows ; gafyard, gay ; gesieraiunk^ coat 
of jazeran ; grehownde, greyhound ; grisly, horriljlc ; haras^ut, 
violent ; /agg€, to chop ; jorne, a day’s wwlc ; lyghanr, body : maUe, 
to hammer, beat : nudilli'trtkt, world ; ntdis, business ; och', to hack, 
break ; averlyngt, lord ; ewte-Jandis, foreign countries ; owttragt, to 
overcome completely; prikktre, rider; ryot, to ravage; ryo'out ; 
ruyde, •ly, rude, -ly ; rynda, trees ; uhaftmomU, a measure ; uhtl 
from, troop, band ; smmnightt, week ; soppe, crowd, company ; sUdi, 
coinpany» troop ; strandes, waters ; swtiht^ grassy ground ; teramnt, 
wicked or cruel man ; treunt, to steal a march ; umbrtn, part of a 
helmet ; unwyttly, unpleasantly ; wandreth woe, sorrow ; wydirwynif 
adversary ; wyg^tt, vigorous. 

0 — VOL. VL 
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and the Grene Knight,” “ The Pearl,” Cleanness,” and 
“ Patience ” are all from the same hand, and that the two 
pieces proved to be by one author, the “ Geste of Arthure ” 
(or the ** Morte Arthure ”), and ** The Pystyll of Swete 
Susane,” are work of another hand 

The evidence of Huchowne’s auihorsh'p does not 
rest only on coincidence in subject between these two 
pieces from one hand and the pieces named by Wyntoun 
as Huchowne’s. The evidence is made complete by a close 
correspondence of the matter of the “Morte Arthure” 
with the “ (iesie of Arthure ” as described by Wyntoun 

“ Of Arlhowris pret douchtynes, 

His wyrschype and his prys }>roucs, 

His conqwesf. and hys ryalJe slate, 

As in this IJuk Iwfor 1 wratc, 

How he held in till hys yherys 

His Tabyll Round with hys Dowchs })erys ; 

How that he tuk syne his wayage 
Fra Lucyns had send hym the message, 

Till Ytaly with hey mychtys 

Off kyngys, lordys, and off knychtys, 

And discumfyte the Empryowre, 

And wan gret wyrschype and honoure 
Off Frawns ner^ the Iwdwrys sele, 

In were as lhai togyddyr mete ; 

And off tresown^ till hyme done . 
lie Modred hys systyr sone, 
t^tuharfor in hast he come agayne, 

And wyth hym fawcht intill Brettayne, 

Quhare he and his Round Tabyll qwyte 
Wes wndone and discumfyte ; 

Huchown has tret^ curyowsly 
In Gest of Broyttys tuld story." 

Andrew Wyntoun even goes on to suggest that he has beer 
able to follow Huchowne in this part of his story, be 
cause it agrees with the old records, but for the res 
of his poem he does not hnd the same historical fbunda 
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tion ; and, therefore, has not followed it. The details 
of the death of Arthur in the poem are, in fact, out- 
side the record of the old authorities. Vet more evi- 
dence that this “ Morte Arthure” was Huchowne’s jXKrm, 
which VVyntoun had beft)re him when he wrote his chro- 
nicle, lies in the fact that Wyntoun’s account of the lands con- 
quered agrees with the “ .Morte ;\rihiire" in omitting these 
lands which were named in the oKl records, that is to say, 
named by Geoffrey of Monmouth, or in the Hrut of Wace 
or Lasamon : — Island, Winetland, Hologne, Uerri, Anjou, 
Auvergne, Loheraine and Gascony : and it agrees with the 
“Morte Arthure,” which we may now fairly ascribe to 
Huchowne, in giving these names, which are not to be 
found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace or Lasamon 
Brabant, Guienne, Hennegau, Holland, the Islands, 
Normandy, Swyne (in Wynloun, Swes) and Swetlierwyke ; 
and of these names “ Horgoyne and Brabant," “ Hennegau 
and Holland," “ Swynne (Swes) and Swetherwyke," arc 
linked by alliieratives in VVyntoun and in Huchowne. 

Huchowne of the Awle Ryale belonged to the Court, 
and was a |»oel. Only one poet of those tlays answered to 
that description and bore the name of Hugh or Hugon. 
That was Sir Hugh of Eglinton, who in 1361 vas one of 
the justiciaries of Lothian, and in 1367 was one of the 
commissioners to treat for peace with England. He could, 
with special fitness, be described as “ of the Awle Ryale," 
for he had married a sister of King Robert II., and was 
thus closely connected with the royal family of Scotland. 
His wife was Egidia, daughter of Walter Stewart, and widow 
of Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, who had died al>oui 1358, 
Robert IL, when he came to the throne in 1371, made grants 
of land to his brother-in-law, making them, as he said in 
his charters, “dilecto fratri suo Hugoni EgUntone, militi.” 
Sir Hugh is supposed to have died a^ut the year 1381. 
It is very reasonable, therefore, to suppose that Wyntoun's 
Q 2 
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Huchowne, or Hugone, was the poet described twenty or 
thirty years after his death in a lament for the dead poets 
of Scotland as “ The good Sir Hugh of Eglinton.” 

John Mair (Latinised Major) a Scottish historian who 
was one of the teachers of John Knox, and who was born 
in 1469, says, incidentally, in the fifteenth chapter 
Ky. 1 ^*-* fourth book of his History of Great Britain, 
which joined Annals of Scotland to those of 
England, that in the time of his infancy, the story of the 
deeds of William Wallace was put into verse of the country 
by Henry, a man skilled in minstrelsy of the jHJOple, who 
was blind from birth, and who deserved the living that he 
earned afterwards by reciting it before the nobles. There 
is not much more known about this poet. In the accounts 
of the King’s treasurer under James IV., between April, 1489, 
and January, .1492, entries arc found cf several payments of 
five, nine, and eighteen shillings to “ Blin Harye,” and in the 
“ l ^amcnt'’ just now referred to, which was printed in 1508, 
under the .same name of “ Blind Harry ” he w'as numbered 
with the dead. He died, therefore, at some date between 
Jamiary, 1492, and 1508, probably not long after 1492, it not 
in that year. The only known manuscript of his poem is 
that already referred to, which contains John Bamsay’seopy 
of “Wallace,” joined to his second iranscri{)t of “The Bruce.” 
TBat manuscript is dated 1488. Blind Harry’s “Wallace,” 
therefore, was placed u[X)n record at least four years be- 
fore its author’s death, and may possibly— it is a poem of 
nearly 12,000 lines — ha. e been written from his dictation, 
or from the memory of parts of it by other minstrels who 
recited this or that adventure out of it among the people. 

Blind Harry says at the end of his “ Wallace,” that he 
based his poem on a Latin history' by Wallace’s chaplain, 
Blair, that is to say, John Blair, who ^as a monk of Dunfernt- 
line and Wallace’s chaplain in 1327, and that he w'as helped 
also by Thomas (iray, parson of Liberton. 1 quote the close, 
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which gives Blind Harry’s own account of his work, from an 
edition of 1758, which dropped the old spelling, while H 
printed the text in black letter 


Of Wallace life who has a further feel 
May shew forth more with wit and cloqucrtcc, 

For I to this have done my diligence 
After the proof got from the Lattn hook 
Which Master illair in his time tmdcriook, 

In fair Laline compiled to an eml, 

With ihir witntss the more it to commend, 

Bishop Sinclair then Lord was of Dunkel, 
lie got this l>ook and confirm’d it hirnsel 
For very true, thereof he had no dread, 

Himself had seen great part of Wullucc deed. 

His puriK)sc was tt» have it sent to Koine, 

Our father of kirk thereon to give his dome. 

And Master Blair, and als Sir Tfjoinus (iray 
After Wallace they last«l many a day. 

Thir two knew ln-st of g(K>d Sir William's deed 
From sixteen year while nine ami lwcnty yeed, 
l‘ orty-and-hve of age was Wallace call'd 
That time that he was to the southron sold. 

Tho’ this matter lie not to all pleasance, 

His soothfast deed was worthy to advance. 

All worthy men that read this rural ditc 
Blame not the hook, though 1 lx; imperfite. 

1 should have thanks, since 1 no travail s])ar’d, 

For my lalwir no man heght me reward ; 

No charge I had of king or other lord, 

Great harm I thought his good deeds should l>c smord. 
I have said lierc near as the process goes, 

And fetnyied not for friendship nor for foes. 

For costs hereof was no man lx>und to itie, 

In (his sentence I had no will to lee, 

But inasmuch as I rehearwSd nought 
So worthily as noUlc Wallace wrought. 

But in one point, I grant, I said amiss, 

Thir two knights should blam^ be for this, 

The knight Wallace of Craigie, righteous lord, 

And Liddaie als, gart me make wrong record ; 
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On Allcrtoun muir the crown he took one day, 

To gel fjattel, as mine author will say ; 

Tliir two garl me say that another wisc» 

Till Master Itlair im* did Sijme j):vrt ilespise. 

Go, noble iKH>k, fulfilled of go hI sentence, 

Suppose you lie barren of eloquence. 

Go, worthy Iniok, fulfdled of soothfast deed, 

IJut in larigudge of help thou hast great need. 

When good Makers rang well into Scotland 
Great harm it was that none of them thee fund 1 
Vet there is part that can thee well advance ; 

Now bide thy lime, and Ik a remembrance. 

I y(»u l>escech of your benev(*lcnco, 

Who will not love, lake* not mine eUKju,‘nce. 

It is well known 1 am a rural man, 

F{»r here i.s .said as gix«lly as 1 can. 

My tongue did never ornate terms embrace. 

Now, beseech Gmi, that giver is of grace, 

Made hell, and earth, and .set the heaven above, 

That He us grant of His dear lasting love.” 

And in the Fifth Book of the poem, when the minstrel i.s 
telling how, after an c.scape from perils communications 
passed between Wallace and friends of Kerlie, he adds— > 

“ Master John 1 lacr was oft in that mes‘*age 
A worthy clerk, iKjthwNeand als right sage, 

Ixvyt he was licforc in Taris town 
Among masters of science and renown, 

Wallace and he at home in school had been ; 

Soon alterward-s as verily is seen, 

He was the man that principal undertook 
That first compil’d in dyte the Latin book 
Of Wallace life, right famous of renown ; 

And Thomas Gray, parson of Libertoun, 

With him they were, and pul in story all, 

Oft one or lioth, mcikle of bis travail ; 

And therefore here I make of them mention.” 

The edition here quoted is said to have been printed in 


• Blame. 
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1714 or 1715 by Fairbalrn, but, owing to his taking part in 
the Relx,* ** llion of 1715, the publication was deferred till 1758, 
when it was produced at Edinburgh without a printer’s 
name. A Ijitin history ascribed to Arnold Blair — Beia^ 
times Arnaldi AVrt/V- - first appeared as an ap{)€ndix to this 
1758 edition of Blind Harry’s “ Wallace,” but it is no more 
than a collection of extracts from the “ Scolichronicon.’ 
Arnold is said to have been the name taken by John 
Blair when he joined a religious house at Dunfermline. Not 
only John Blair’s Uatin history of VVallace is now lost, but 
of the “ gret gestis ” that Wyntoun says were made before 
his time of Wallace’s “gud dedis and manhad,” none 
remain extant. Even after the invention of printing, the 
first Scottish printer, Walter Che])man, produced “'['he 
Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace,” which is known 
only by tiie discovery of twenty leaves of it that were used 
to stiffen an old binding.^ 

Blind Harry evidently was inspired by Barbour’s 
“ Bruce ” to travel kick in time, and lake the other famous 
war of independence and the other great ^ 
national hero as theme for a poem that should 
cherish among his countrymen the spirit of 
liberty. Barbour wrote when the Bruce’s deeds were fresh 
in memory, and his romance is nearer to historical truth 
than that of Blind Harry, who used traditions of the 
people a hundred and sixty years after his hero’s death. 

Of the eleven books into which Blind Harry’s ix)cm is 
divided, the first gives William Wallace’s parentage as second 
son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie and of a daughter 
of Sir Reginald Crawford, Sheriff of Ayr. Harry tells then 
of the death of Alexander III. and the com|xfition for the 
Scottish crown, with other incidents, until King Edward's 

* Dr. l^ing-, in the Introduction to hit reprint of the Scottifb 

**Ciolagnis and Gawain,” first printed in 1508 by Chepman & Millar.' 
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deposition of John Baliol Then he introduces Wallace at 
eighteen years old, living in Gowry with his uncle, grieved 
at the oppressions of the English, and patriotically ready to 
clear Scotland of them one by one, as opportunity might 
serve— 

“ Quher he fand anc, withoutyn olhir prcisance, 

Efter to Scottis that did no more grewance : 

To cut his throat, or steik him sodanlyc 
He wayndit * not, fand he thaim fewely t 
Syndry wayntyl J l>ol nanc wyst be quhai way ; 

For all to him thar couth na man thaim say,^ 

Sad of conlcnance he was, bathe auld and jint;, 

Litil of s[>cch, wys curlass, and bcnynjj.” 

One day Wallace was sent into Dundee, where Selby was 
the Constable. 'I’he Constable’s son, a youth of twenty, 
insulted Wallace as a Scot who had no right to dress hand- 
somely in green — an Erse mantle would become liim better 
-i^and advanced to take away his knife. Wallace took the 
Constable’s son by the collar, drew his knife, and stabbed 
him dead “ The squier fell : of him thar was na mar.” Then 
Wallace escaped from a pursuing crowd, ran into a house 
where his uncle had lodged, and was saved by the good- 
wife, who put over him a russet gown of her own, hid his 
head in a dirty kerchief, “gaiff him a rock, syn set 
him doun to spin.” They sought him busily through the 
house, but he sat still “and sjian full conandly. As of 
his tym, for he nocht leryt long.” Thai homely touch is 
characteristic of Blind Harry's way of telling his adventures 
as a rural man to bstic audiences, with a sort of humour not 
less welcome at the tables of great lords. When Wallace got 
home to his mother he told her what had happened, said 
that the English were insufferable, and ought to be with- 

• Flinched* t Few in number. 

X Sundry Englishmen were missing. 

i Mo man could put down the loss of them all to him. 
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Stood. His uncle feared that the English would seise 
Wallace, “for suthroun ar full sutaillc, euirilk man.** Then 
the Justices in Eyre were coming to Dundee, and he went 
away with a short sword under his dress, and witli his mother 
disguised «« ^Mlgrim. So the adventures begin, and they 
are continued in the proper temj>cr of romance. Blind 
Harry says that Wallace was forty-five years old when he 
died, but he opens his historical romance with Wallace aged 
eighteen, and makes that the starting-point of the nine years* 
contest ended by Wallace’s execution, in 1305. Mr. James 
Moir, the latest editor of Blind Harry’s “ Wallace,” has com- 
pared the history of Wallace w'ith the legend of the poem, 
and finds the legend greatly wanting in trustworthy chrono- 
logy. If the opening incidents, including the lively narra- 
tive of the killing of three out of five Englishmen who 
rudely claimed his catch while Wallace was fishing in the 
Irvine, are founded upon fact, they must belong, says 
Mr. James Moir, to the year 1297, when Wallace was not 
eighteen, but over thirty years of age, and his contest with 
England was begun. In the Second Book there is a good 
popular story of VVallacc caught and put in prison at Ayr, 
where he is made so ill by his prison diet of “ barrcll herring 
and waiter ” that he is taken for dead and thrown out on a 
draff midden. His nurse comes to bury the body, but finds 
flickering of life, and her daughter revives Wallace by giving 
him suck, which, as Mr. Moir says, is reappearance of an 
old Greek story among tales of the Scots. Blind Harry’s 
“ Wallace," like Barbour’s Bruce,” is in the course of his 
adventures tracked by a sleuth-hound. Love comes into 
the tale Wallace is betrayed by a false love, but marries a 
true, Marion Bradfute of Lanark. A child is born, and his 
wife is murdered by Heselrig, the English sheriff of Lanark, on 
whom Wallace takes revenge ITiis incident has the support 
of historical papers. Its date may be 1297, and one of the 
charges made against Wallace before his execution was that 
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he had killed Heselrig and cut him to pieces. Wallace had, 
of course, some supernatural adventures. In the Second 
Book, 7 'homas the Rymer prophesied that Wallace would 
thrice bring Scotland to the |)eace. In the Fifth Book, after 
Wallace had killed his man Fawdoun, there was blowing of 
horns without, and a devil was at the door in the shape of 
Fawdoun. Wallace fled up a stair, leapt fifteen feet out of 
a great rent in the wall, sought to cross water, and looking 
back saw that the ghostly Fawdoun had set all the house on 
fire, and held one of its great rafters in his hand. He had 
a vision also in Monkton kirk, which precedes, at the 
beginning of the Seventh Book, a story of the burning of the 
Barns of Ayr ; massacre and fire, in retaliation for the 
treachery of English, who, in time of truce, hanged and 
destroyed eighteen score Scottish barons. Some later battle 
is transposed and magnified into a mythical Battle of Biggar, 
in which Wallace with three thousand men defeated King 
Edward with sixty thousand. In the Eighth Book there is 
a mythical siege of York by Wallace, and a very good 
romantic account of a mythical visit of the Queen ot 
England to the hero, w’ho behaves with knightly courtesy. 
The sequence is so managed as to make the Battle of Fal- 
kirk (July 22nd, 1298) the crowning incident in Wallace’s 
career; and the poem, as it closes with his capture and 
execution by the English, is ingeniously linked to the begin- 
ning of Barbour's “ Bruce ” by bringing in the early story 
of the Bruces and the killing of Comyn at Dumfries. Blind 
Harry’s purpose— .as sedp and gleeman —evidently was to 
complete the cycle of the national romance, that should 
carry throughout Scotland into homes of rich and poor the 
voice of freedom, and draw strength out of the past towards 
the shaping of the present and the future. This was an aim 
worthy of the last minstrel who has a place of his own in 
English literature. 

Robert Henryson, who was notary public and achool- 
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master at Dunfermline, bore a name once common in 
Scotland, of which Henderson is a corruption. 

On the lolh of September, 1462, eleven years 
after the foundation of the University of (ilasgow, 
the vener.ible Master Robert Henryson, Licentiate in Arti 
and Bachelor in Decrees, was incorporated as a member 
of that University.* He would hanlly have been called 
venerable ” if he was then young, anti “ Magistcr ” implies 
in old University record that he had graduated as Master of 
Arts. \N’e may sup{)ose, therefore, that he was not bom 
later than the year 1425. The only University in Scotland 
before that of (Basgow, with which Henryson was incorjwr* 
ated, wa.s that cf St. Andrews, founded in 141 1. Henryson's 
name is not found in the existing registers, and though he 
may have graduated at St. Andrews, it would be in good 
accordance with the custom of his time if he went to study 
law at Paris or in some other foreign University. Henryson 
settled at Dunfermline. His birthplace is not known. There 
is no evidence to .support an opinion that he wa.s of the 
family of the Hendersons of the castellated house of Fordell, 
about six miles from Dunfermline. His name appears on the 
1 8th and 19th of March, and on the 6ih of July, 1478, in 
the Chartulary of Dunfermline, attached in witness to three 
deeds touching conveyance of the lands of Spettelfield, near 
the borough of Inverkeiihing, and he is described in each as 
Magister Robertus Henrison, public notary. Such notaries 
were usually ecclesiastics, few other men having been trained 
to the required knowledge of Civil and Canon law. Each 
notar)' held his office by Papal and Imperial authority, con* 
firmed by the Bishop of the Diocese as ordinary. On the 


• ** Incorporetos foil venerabiHi vir Magister Rohertus Henrisotie in 
Artibus Licentiatas et in Decretb HacHabriui.** MoflumenU Alme 

Univer!iitati$GlasgttenKi«w Edited byCosmo Innes and Joseph Koberiaon. 
3 vol$., Glasgow, 1854. Printed at th. eipeme of the Maitland Club, 
Vol. iL, pi 69. Dr. Laing first pednted out this entry. 
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30 th of November, 1469, an Act of King James III. 
substituted royal for imperial authority, and the commission 
from the Pope was required only for action in spiritual 
matters. Henryson’s name as notary has not been found 
associated with any deed of his own framing, and there is 
no indication of his having been in priest’s orders. 

That Robert Henryson was “ schoolmaster of Dunferm- 
line ” appeared for the first time upon the title-page of an 
edition of his “ Fables,” published in 1570 and 1571, and 
again before an edition of his “ Testament of Cresseid,” in 
1593. The description probably was given upon good 
authoiity, now lost ; but it is justified by the fiict that in 
1573, after changes made by the Reformation, a “John 
Henryson, of the Grammar School within the Abbey of 
Dunfermline,*' brought a complaint before the Privy Council, 
in which he stated “that he and his predecessors had 
continued masters and teachers of the youth, in letters and 
doctrine, to their great commodity, witliin the said school past 
memory of man, admitted thereto by the abbots of Dun- 
fermline for the time,” &c ] and in 1573 the days of 
Henryson the poet were very well within the memory of 
man. Henryson was dead in 1508, and died probably in 
one of the last years of the fifteenth century. Sir Francis 
Kynaston, in the reign of Charles I., translated into Latin 
Chaucer’s “Troilus and Cressida,” with the “Testament of 
Cresseid,” of which he said that it wns not by Chaucer, but 
that he had heard from Sir Thomas Erskine, created Earl of 
Kellie in 1619, and from divers aged scholars of the Scottish 
nation, “ that it was made and written by one Mr. Robert 
Henderson, sometimes cheife schoole master in Dunferm- 
ling,” and that “ being very old he died of a diarrhoea or 
flux.” To this he added a tradition that when he was dying 
an old woman told him he would be cured if he went to a 
rowan or whikey tree at the bottom of his garden, and 
walked three times round it, saying, “ Whikey tree, whikey 
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tree, take away this flux from me.” He told her that he arts 
very faint and weak, and there was snow with hard froit out 
of doors. Would it not do as well if he walked three times 
round the table, saying, “Oaken burd, oaken burd, gar 

me ” the rest was playful mocker)’, and the old woman 

saw there was no hope for him. 

Robert Henryson, as the edition of 1570 said, “compylit 
into eloquent and ornate Scottis meter*' TAf Momll Fabks 
of Esopt the Phrygian. They are in Chaucer’s 
stanza. There are thirteen fables here versified, 
including one that has once or twice since taken 
a place of note in literature, the fable of “ 'I'he Town and 
Country Mouse,” or, as Henryson had it, “The 'raill of the 
Uponlandis Mous and the Burges Mous.” Another fable of 
“The Dog, the Wolf, and the Sheep” is treated as an ex- 
posure of the abuses in procedure of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Henryson wrote a prologue to the collection, and another to 
the fable of “ The Lion and the Mouse,” which rcpre.sent8 
himself wandering into a wood on a June morning, sleeping 
under a hawthorn, and visited in dream by “ Maisier Ksope, 
poet laureate,” who says that he is of gentle blood, and that 
his “ natal land i.s Rome withouttin nay.” Nay, the school- 
master wa.s asleep when he made ^^soj) a Roman poet ; and 
asleep after the fashion of many English and other poets 
since the days of the “ Roraaunt of the Rose.” Henryson s 
fables were probably written between the years 1470 and 
148a Their subjects are : — “The Taill of the Cock and 
the Jasp” (or precious stone); “The Uponlandis Mous 
and the Burges Mous ” ; “ The Taill of Schir Chantecleir and 
the Foxe ” ; “ The Taill how this Foirsaid Tod maid his 
Confessioun to Freir Wolf Wait-Skaith ” ; “ The Taill of the 
Sone and Air of the Foirsaid Foxe, callit Father Ware : 
alswa the Parliament of Fourfuttit .Bcistis haldin be the 
Lyoun ” ; “ The Taill of the D(^, the Scheip, and the Wolf” ; 
“ rhe Tail! of the Lyoun and the Mous ” ; “ The Prekhittg 
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of the Swallow” ; “The Tail) of the Wolf that gat the Nek- 
Hering throw the wrinkis of the Fox that begylit the 
Cadgear " ; “ The Taill of the Foxc that begylit the Wolf in 
Schadow of the Mone” ; “'I'he 'tail! of the Wolf and the 
'Vcdder ” ; “ 'I'he 'Paill of the ^Volf and the Lamb ’’ ; “ The 
Taill of the Paddok and the Moas.” Each has apjiended to 
it a “ Moralilas. ’ 

All Henryson’s writings are designed as lessons in good 
life, but he joins in his verse the finish of a scholar to kindly 
wisdom, twinkling with some sparks of humour in a simple 
homeliness of s])eech. He follows his time when he is some- 
what ovcr-curious of detail in working out his Fabler into 
moral allegories, but in telling them he is not more prolix 
than a man should be who speaks to the ear, not to the eye, 
and seeks to recommend old home truths to the body of the 
|)Cople. If as |)oet he is schoolmaster, we do not tire over 
his lessons. He used also Chaucer’s seven-lined stanza in 

his I'estament of Cresseid ; for this measure had 
Th« “ T««u- , , » < I • 1 

meniof bccome current among our poets as the English 

Crasicid.'* ‘ r I » * » 

representative of octave rhyme. Henrysons 

“ Testament of Cresseid ” is a moral sequel to Chaucer’s 

“Troilus and Cressida.” Abandoned by Diomede, and 

become a kqier among lepers, Cresseid saw Troilus pass on 

his way back from a brilliant attack up an the Greeks. .As she 

looked at him, although he did not recognise her through 

her leprosy, yet her presence filled his mind with thought of 

the fair Cresseid, and in memory of her he threw a rich purse 

to the leper. Cresseid learnt, after he had passed, that this 

kind-hearted knight was Troilus ; and then, lamenting her 

inconstancy, she uttered her kist Testament and died. 

Henryson is the author also of our first pas- 

poem, Eokne and Makyne, a work that 

has much natural and simple beauty, to the 

theme of If you will not when you may, when you will I 

can say hay.’' Robin and Makin kept their sheep and sat upon 
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a hill t<»gether. Makin declared her love to Robtn, who 
found it enough for him to keep his sheep, and asked her 
what love was. She gave him a love lesson in vain. Robin 
must look after his sheep. 

*' * Robin, Ihoo rcivii me ‘ roi#l‘» ami rent, 

I luve l>ut ihcc alone.’ 

* Makyn, adini ' the nun jjcK’n ucM, 

The tiny ts near haml ijiine.’ 

* Robin, m <lulc, 3 I am m> <lrenl,4 
Thai lufe will l>e my bone.' 5 

' Ga lufe, Maykn, wherever thou list, 

For ieinan^' I luve none.’ 

“ * Rubin, I stand in sic a style 
I sicht,7 and that full sair.' 

* Makyn, I h.tif Inrcn here this whylc, 

At hiime Go«l gif I were. '8 

‘ My honey, R<tbtn, talk a while, 

If thou will do na mair.’ 

‘ Makyn, some other man Ixrguilc, 

For homeward 1 will fare.’ 

“ Robin on bis wayis went, 

As light as leaf of tree ; 

Makyn murnit m her intent, 9 
And trow’d him never to see. 

Robin brayd atir^r the bent ; m 
Then .Makyn cryit on hie, ”«« 

fRtms m<, robbest me. » AVi/, quiet, 

j DuU, grief. 4 Drat^ treated, ill-treated. 

5 Bom (First English “ ben ”k {Krtition, prayer. “ I must pray (or 
the love that alone will ease my grief.” 

6 JUmaHt a aweetbeart, male or female. First English '* leve man,” 

loved person. 7 sigh. 

« Robio, weary of Makyn’s voice of love, suggesli that her talk has 
kept him waiting on the pasture for some time, and that he wishes to 
get home. 

9 /iW/if/, direction of one's course. From Latin “ intendere. " Rbbi|i 
went his way home lightly, and Makyn hers with a heavy heart. 

10 Smpi ailmr ike Aw/, started across the coarse grass or rushes by 

t2ie hill si^« » On hit, on high. 
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* Now BiAy thou &ing, for I am sbent,> 

What aU* lufc at me ? * ” » 

But Robin's time next came for setting his heart wholly 
upon Makin, and then with happy touches of humour in 
contrast of the new with the old state of shepherd and 
shepherdess, tables are turned upon Robin. 

“ The Bludy Serk ” is a good example of the religious 
earnestness that underlies Henryson’s work, and of the 
continuance of the old taste for allegory. A prince saved 
Th« RUt<} • ^ princess from a dungeon into which she 
s»rk, »m? had been cast by a giant, and shut the giant 

other pjoce*. ... . , ,, , , 

u[) in his own prison-house. He restored the 
princess to her father, and then died of a wound received in 
the conflict, bequeathing to the lady the shirt stained with 
the blood shed for her, which she was to look at when 
approached by a new lover. The lady, it is explained, is 
the Soul of Man, (lod’s daughter, and His handiwork ; the 
giant, Lucifer ; the champion, Christ. And, therefore— 

For his lufe that l>ocht us tlcir 
Think on the Bludy Serk ! ” 

" Tlie Garraond of Gude l^deis 

“ Wald my gud Lady lufe me best 
And wirk eftcr my will, 

I suid ane Garment gud lies! 

Gar mak her body till 

is a song in which the good lady is attired in the best graces 
of womanhood, “ 'I'he Abbey Walk, with its refrain Obey, 
and thank thy God of all,” is based upon a poem of 
Lydgate’s. Other short pieces are ** Against hasty Credence 
of Tatlers”; “The Praise of Age”; “The Reasoning 
tetwixt Age and Youth”; “The Want of Wise Men"; 
“The Reasoning betwixt Death and Man"; “The Three 

1 Sheut, put to shame. * Am ai mr, ails me. 
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Deid Powii" (Death’s heads); “ITie Salutatioii of the 
Virgin ” ; A Prayer for the Pest ” ; “ Some Practices of 
Medicine,’’ and “ The Tale of Orpheus and Kuridicc." ^ 

* Thc«e pieces were collected into a volume with Introductkm 
and Notes by Dand Laing. **The Poems and Fables of Robert 
Kenryson, now first collected, with Notes, ami a Memoir of 
his Life, by David ljaing.*‘ Edinburgh, 1865. Poems qX Henry- 
son are not extant in MsS. of the fifteenth century. The earik^ 
MS. copies are those in a collection of pieces of prose and verse 
in the Auchinleck librar>‘, iranscrilied by John Asitian, about the year 
1515; the greatest number are in the collection of [loems copied by 
(jcorge liannatyne, in 1568. The MS., a folio of 800 pages, is in the 
Advtxates’ Library at Edinburgh. \Vc owe to it the possession of much 
that was best in our old northern literature, which would have lieeii 
wholly lost if the compiler, shut u|> in Korfarshirr during the plague of 
1568, had not occupied his time in completing what he rnlilled Ane 
roost gmllie mirrie and lustie Kapsrxtie, maide be sundrie learned Scots 
poets, and written be fJeorge Hannatynr, in the lyme of bis youth.” 

Mr. Moir’t edition of Htind Harry rcferre<l to in this chapter was 
pubibhed in three parts in 1884-5-9, by the Scottish Text Society { 
‘*The ActU and Deidis of the Illuv.ere and VailKeand Omptoun, 
Schir William Wallace, Knight of Kllerstie, by Henry the Minstrel, 
commonly known as blind Harry. Edited by jamrs Muir, M.A., Rector 
of Aberdeen Grammar .School.*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PAST ON LEITKRS. 

” Original Letters written during the reigns of Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard HI., by various persons of rank 
or consequence ; containing many curious Anec- 
Uueri/***" dotes relative to that turbulent, bloody, but 
hitherto dark, period of our history ; and elucid- 
ating not only public matters of State, but likewise the 
private manners of the age, digested in chronological order 
with notes historical and explanatory, and authenticated by 
engravings of autographs, pajier marks and seals, by John 
Fenn, Esq., M.A. and F.A.S.” This was their first editor's 
description on his title-jxige of a collection of family letters 
written during the Wars of the Roses, which are now com- 
monly known as the “Paston Letters,” because most of 
them were written by or to particular persons of the family 
of Paston in Norfolk, where Paston is a village near the sea, 
about four miles north-east of North Walsham. They were 
preserved by that family for several generations. In the 
time of Charles II. Sir Robert Paston, then head of the 
family, was made Earl of Yarmouth. His son William, 
second and last earl, got into difficulties, and died without 
male issue From him the ** Paston letters ” came next into 
the possession of the Norfolk antiquary, Peter Ic Neve, who 
was made Norroy King of Arms in 1704, The marriage of 
a learned antiquary, Thomas Martin of Palgrave, in Suffolk, 
with Mrs. Ic Neve caused the transfer of many “ Paston 
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letters ” to the collections of Thomas Martin, which were 
bought after Martin’s death, in 1771, for selling again, by 
John Worth, an apothecary and chemist at Diss, in Nor* 
folk, John Worth died in 1774, before he had completed 
the srle of his treasures, and it was then that the curious 
collection of the “ Paston Ixntcrs ’’ came into the hands of 
the antiquary who, as Mr. Fcnn, of h^st Dcreham, in Nor- 
folk, began their publication with two quartos in 1787. 
They were dedicated to the king, and the interest in them 
was so great that the edition was sold in a week, ami 
a new edition published, with assistance from (^rge 
Steevens, before the end of the same year. I'he original 
letters were placed by S r John Fcnn for a short time w’iih 
the Antiquarian Society, and afterwards, bound in three 
volumes, presented to King (Jeorge III. In return for his 
gift, John Fenn wa.s knighted on the same day, the a.trd 
of May, 1787. Sir John Fenn published two more volumes 
of “ Paston Ixjtiei.s” in 1789, and had, Ixrforc hm death in 
1 794. prepred a fifth volume 'Phe publication was authenr 
licated with facsimiles of 3 letters, 187 signatures, 98 paper 
marks, and 56 seals, which have borne all scrutiny and 
lest of later knowledge of the old handwritings. After 
they had come into the king’s j) 03 scssion, the originals of 
the two first printed volumes of Paston letters” were 
lost The originals of the third and fourth volumes, which 
were not given to lleorge III., also disappeared. 

The letters of the fifth volume, bringing down the ror- 
rfspondence to the latter end of the reign of Henry VII., 
were partly in the hand of Sir John Fcnn, partly in that of a 
transcriber whom he had employed, and the copy so made 
remained in the hands of Sir John Fenn’s widow till her 
death in 1814. It then passed to her nephew, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Frere. who published it in 1823 a» the fifth and laat 
volume of the series ; but he had not succeeded in finding 
the origtiial letters from which the copies had been mide 
E a 
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by Sir John Fcnh and his transcriber. In the year 1865 
they were discovered by the Serjeant's son, Mr. Philip 
Prere, in his house at Dungate, Cambridgeshire. Ten years 
later all the originals of Fenn’s third and fourth volumes, 
except only two letters in the third and one in the fourth, 
were found in the possession of the head of the Frere family 
at Roydon Hall With them ninety-five unpublished letters 
of the same period were found, and many others of a later 
date— the last date being 1 509— together with a few un- 
publLshed letters and two or three of the letters that had 
been included by Sir John Fenn in his earlier volumes. 
Stray copies of Paston pipers, that had at different times 
been sold or given away, came also now and then into the 
market. Francis Douce had a collection of twenty, which 
arc now among his MSS. in the Bodleian ; and Sir Thonw; 
Phillipps bought two separate volumes of Fastolf and Paston 
papers. 

Besides the family and friendly letters of the Pastons, 
there were in the first two printed volumes of the series, 
letters to John Paston from Richard Neville, Earl of War- 
wick, Richard Plantagenet Duke of York, John de Vere 
Earl of Oxford, Oeorge Neville Archbishop of York, John 
Howard Duke of Norfolk, John de la Pole of Suffolk; 
letters to and from Sir John Fastolf, and others illustrating 
the career of persons of high mark in history. When 
Sir John Fenn prepared his next two volumes he had chiefly 
the more private letters left to him. The third and fourth 
volumes, therefore, although still containing letters arid 
liajiers from or concerning men of historical mark, were 
v-aluable as illustrations of domestic manners, 'fhe fifth, 
volume continued the series from the date at which the 
former collection closed— namely, the year 1470 — ^to the 
year 1505, The whole series of "Paston Letters" ex- 
tended from 1432 to 1505. Most of the letters were 
addressed to John Paston. F«sq., who died in 1466; to Sir 
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John Paston, his son, who died in 1479 ; and to John Pasion, 
of (iclston, who died in 1503. Of the reign of Henry VI. 
the number of letters in Sir John Fenn's edition was 163; of 
the reign of Edward IV., ^73; there was one of the reign 
of Edward V., there were 9 of the reign of Richard 111 ., 
and 40 of the reign of Henry VII., making in all 486. 

In three volumes, published severally in May, 1873, 
May, 1874, and December, 1875, Mr. James (lairdncr, of 
the Record Office, superseded Sir John Venn's work by 
producing a critical edition of the “ Paston Letters," increased 
in number by five hundred that had not been published, and 
still further increased by notes of the discovery at Roydon 
Hall, which had been made before the printing of Mr. 
Gairdners third volume was finished. 'Phere w.is in this 
edition not only a large increase of the number of letters, 
but they were fur the first time critically studied, arranged 
in chronological order, and fully interpreted by an editor 
who is the best living authority upon the historical records of 
the period ihc*se papers illustrate. Notes are attached to the 
letters themselves, and Mr. (iaiitiner’s Introduction of a 
hundred and thirty closely printed pages to the first volume, 
fifty to the second, and sixty to the third, is a book in itself, 
giving a clear record of the public and private life of England 
from 1422 to 1509, so far as they are illustrated by, or 
illustrate, the “ Paston I.elters."* 

Sir John FastoH who spent the last five years of his life 
in his spacious castle at Caistor, was near friend and cousin 
of the Paston family, related in blood to John Paston’s wife 

••‘The Pmioh Letten, 1422—1509, s new edition, conttining 
upwards of four bimdred Letien, &c., hitherto unpublithed. Edited 
by James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office! ** Volume L, Heftry VL, 
1422—1461 a.D. Volume U., Edward IV., 1461—1471 a.d. Volume 
III., Edward IV., Hcniy VII., 1471— 1509 A.11. PubUshed by 
Professor Edward Arber, oi Masmi’s College, Birmti^bam, aa thrit 
wolttinct of ** Annotated Rqwints,** and to be had oaly from bin. 
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rhere are many letters to or fr jin him, and it is in these that 
his real character is to be found. He was a good old soldier, 
tainted on one occasion wiih a fal>e report of cowardice at 
the battle of Patay * — which found its way into history and 
ciused Shakcs))eare to subsiiiute his name for that of Sir 
John Oldcastle, which had been used in the play that served 
as suggestion for his “ King Henry IV.” Hut Sir John Fastolf, 
though he was not a coward, was also not gifted with good 
humour. He owned much property, and looked after it in 
griping fashion, mean to those m his service, a sharp creditor, 
a hard and grasping stepiather. But he and his cousin 
Hafiton were good friends. John Fastolf had also a taste 
for literature. His secretary, William of W orcester, bom in 
1415, trained at Oxford, and the writer of a book of Annals, 
look to French, said “ he would be as glad and as fain of a 
good l)ook of French or jK)etry as my master Fastolf would 
be to purciiase a fair manor,” and he translated from a French 
version, at Fastolf 's request, C'icero</f^«^r////e, the translation 
which Caxton printed in 1481. Fastolf’s son-in-law, Stephen 
Scroi)e, also made for him, although he did not love him, a 
translation of the “ Ditz of Philosophers,” still to !)e found in 
MS. in the Harleian Collection.! “But,” said Scrope, “he 
bought me and sold me as a beast, against all right and law, 
to mine hurt more than a thousand marks.” Scroj)e’s mother, 
l.Ady Milicent, was the w-idow of Sir Stephen Scrope when 
Fastolf married her, and he at once cleared five hundred 
marks by selling the wardship of her son to Chief- Justice 
(iascoigne. When young Scrope grew to be fifty, he was 
looking for a second wife in Elizabeth Paston, aged twenty, 
who was not unwilling to be married to him, “ if it be so that 
his land stand clear.” She had sorrows at home, says one 
letter from Elizabeth Clere, concerning her; “and she hath 
since Easter the most part been beaten once in the week or 
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twice, and sometimes twice in one d«y, and her head broken 
in two or three places.** 

But here it concerns us most to note that among the 
many suggestions of English life in the hfleenth century 
which these letters bring home to us is an 
inventory of John Paston’s English books, made 
in an unnamed year of the reign of Edward IV. 

They are: Chaucer's “Troilus and Cressida,” Edimwitv, 
two copies of Chaucer’s “ Assembly of Foules,” Lydgate’s 
** Temple of Glass,” two copies of Alain Chartier’s “ Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” “Guy Earl of Warwick,” “Guy and 
Colbrond,” “SirGawayne and the Green Knight,” “The 
Death of King Arthur,” “ lamentations of the Child Ipotis,” 
“ King Richard Coeur de Lion,” “ Palatyse and Sirtacus,” 
“The Disputation between Hope and Despair,” “ Meeds of 
the Mass, “A Prayer to the Vcmicle,” Cicero “de Senec- 
tute,” “de Amicitia,” “de Sapientia,” an English metrical 
version of the “dc Regiminc Principtim,” “ Myn olde boke 
of Blasonyngs off Armes,” the new book of the same, a book 
of knighthood and of the manner of making knights, statutes 
of war, and a book of new statutes of Edward IV. 

There were a few other works, of which the names, at 
well as the annexed values of all, are lost by damage to the 
inventory; but here evidently is a right suggestion of the 
character of the books read by an educated English gentle- 
man in the reign of King Edward IV^. This little library 
had been collected with much care. Another of the 
“Paston Letters” is from a copyist, W. Ebesham, who 
says that he is living at some expense in the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, in 1468, and sends in his bill for copies of books 
that he has been employed to make for John Paston, 
as 

Itm for “ De Regimine Principum,” wbicS conteyneth xlv*^ 
teres, ther a peny a leef, whkh is right wele worth . iU ix 
Itm for RubrimtKyiig of all the booke hi jv.** 
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Rubrishing was thft adornment with red, in capitals and so 
forth, which raised the cost of copying to nearly twopence a 
leaf. The actual book thus copied is, with others produced 
by the same copyist for the same customer, among the l^ns- 
downe MSS. of the British Museum.* It is a metrical version 
of the “ De Regimine Principura ” in Chaucer’s stanza, which 
was begun by Lydgate, and said to have been completed by 
Benedict Burgh. t We find, then, that at the time of the inven- 
tion of printing, the library of an English country gentleman 
who cared about reading consisted of a few moral and re- 
ligious books, books of blazonings of arms, knighthood, laws 
of war and law of the land, some of the works of Chaucer, 
the “Govemail of Princes,” the English version of the 
“Belle Dame sans Merci,” “ Morte Arture,” “Guy of War- 
wick,” and about half a dozen other romances. 

The “ Lamentation of the Child Vpotis,” named in the 
list, is a legend, said to be attested by Sl John the Evangelist, 
of a holy child whom the Emperor Adrian at Rome set on his 
knees. “ Ricliard Coeur de Lion,” as first printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1509, and doubtless as the Pastons read it in 
Edward IV. ’s time, was an extravagant French romance 
which seems to have been written in the days of Edward L, 
and some years afterwards translated into English. 

W, Ebesham s account for copying gives us an oppor- 
tunity also of estimating the cost of books at the time 
when the printers were about to reduce it by 
their new method of multiplying copies. The 
chaige was twopence a leaf for solid prose, a 
penny a leaf for verse of about thirty lines to the page. Much 
red-letter decoration doubled the expense. The decoration 
ol the “ De Regimine Principum,” charged for, as we have 
seen, in Ebesham’s bill, consists of one initial letter, small 
blue and red marginal paragraph marks, a little pen-scratch 
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of red ink across the first tetter of every line, and light lines 
of red ink rapidly scratched to bracket all the rhymes. On 
the whole, then, we may infer that, at the [>rcsent value of 
money, good copies, with here and there a red initial or 
red chapter-heading, appear to have cost, when complete, 
about two shillings a leaf for closely written prose, or a 
shilling a leaf for verse. A carpenter’s wages being at that 
time about siKj)cnce a day, the first-cUss copyist must pro- 
duce three leaves of prose to bring his earnings to the level 
of those of a skilled mechanic. But he could do much 
more. 

Paper began to take the place of parchment about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but was not made in Eng- 
land, It was used in account-keeping as frequently as pirch- 
ment, after the accession of Richard 1 1 . One |K)int also may 
be noticed in the letter accomj>anying W. ElKsharn's bill for 
copies made. He speaks of the cx()cn8e of living in the 
Sanctuar)' at VVcsimmstcr. This indicates a transition from 
the monks of the Scriptorium to hireablc lodgings and 
appliances for professional copyists, who were laymen, 
within the Abbey precincts. Eleven years later, Caxton, 
copyist in the new manner, issued from the Almonry there 
the first of his books that names the place of impression. 

For there are the first rays of a great light now piercing 
the darkness of these days of strife. At Mayence, in the year 
of the Battle of St Albans, 1455, 
the “ Mazarin,” because a copy of it was found 
in Cardimd Mazarin’s library, was printed by 
John Gutenberg. In the year of the condemnation ot 
Reginald Pecock for declaring that all truth would bear the 
test of reason and inquiry, John Fust, or Faust, and Peter 
Seboefier printed a magnificent edition of the Psalter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THK INVENTION OF PRINTING 

Printing Irom co))jx‘r|)latc is said to have had its begin* 
ning at the same lime ts typography. 'Phe earliest known 
^ prini.s in copjxjrplate were produced in Gcr- 

r.in>ng. jnany in 1446, and the Florentine goldsmith, 
Finiguerra, produced his first print soon after that date. 
The invention of movable types falls also within the twelve 
years before 1450. 

There was stamping as well as cutting of letters on 
the bricks of Babylon. Ezekiel showed Jerusalem upon 
a tile. Stamping with raised letters was slightly 
'ised by the Romans, with ink for signatures, 
pIKem. branding of cattle. But they 

had no better ink than could he made of soot and 
gum, with a little acid or copperas to make it bite into the 
[lapyrus ; with such ink no good impressions could be 
taken even upon })aper,and they had no paper. The approach 
to it was jmrehment, made from the skins of sheep. Their 
books, produced by copyists on rolls of papyrus more or less 
handsomely bound, had publishers who might, like Martial’s 
publisher, Try|)hon, grow rich by their speculative trade 
After the light had faded out of Rome, and when the small 
republic of letters scattered over Europe looked to the 
writing-rooms of monasteries for the books it wanted, |he 
books wanted were not more than the monks could pro* 
duce without suffering from overwork. In 1204, when the 
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Crusaders took Constantinople, they exposed to scorn the 
pens and inkstands they found in the city. As for labourers, 
farmers and mechanics in England, even as late as 1412 it 
was unlawful for them to send their children to school. In 
the days of the Crusades, I .a Ramon’s “ Brut was written for 
few readers but for many hearers. Reproduction was then 
chiefly on the tongues of the reciters. 

Pictures, however, sjwkc in a language open to all eyes, 
A MS. Bible in the National Library at Paris contains 
5,122 hand- painted pictures. Image prints from 
engravings in wood, at first not shaded in black [IJJJJ 
and white, but some hand- painted and some 
coloured by stencilling, were current at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. A woodcut of St. Christopher, of which 
three copies are known, as well as a woodcut— the only 
known copy— of the Annunciation, was found in the cover 
of a MS. volume of 1417, among the books of the Char> 
treusc at Buxheirn, in Suabia. Of about the same date is a 
Oerman woodcut, also unique, of St. Bridget of Sweden, with 
the legend, “ O Brigita bit got fur uns." Probably, also, of 
the same age is an English woodcut of the Crucifixion, with 
the inscription— 

“ Scynt Gregor with ojwr popes and bysihoppcs yn feer 
Haue graunicd of pardon xxvi mill, yeer 
To I’eym fat befor fis Bguron feir knees 
Devoutly say v Pater noiiter k v Avees ” 

A print of the martyrdom of St. Selmtian, dated 1437, bas 
archers in German costume. A Flemish print, known as 
“the Indulgence Print of 1410,” has its date now placed 
lietwcen 1455 and 1481 ; but another Flemish print, known 
as “the Brussels Print,” now in the Royal Library at 
Brussels, discovered in 1848 by an innkeeper pasted into an 
ok) chest, is dated 1418; and although its earlydate has 
lieen ascribed to the scratching out of an l in the middle of 
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the numerals (Mcccc(t)xviii). it hits maintained its credit. 
I’hese pictures were made by traders outside the monas* 
teries, and sold as religious wall-prints for the people. 

Playing-cards were produced by the same men in the 
same manner. I’he decay of the art in Venice, through 
foreign comi)etition, caused the Venetian Senate 
in 1441 to enact that in future “ no work of the 
said art that is printed or painted on cloth or 
paper— that is to say, altar-pieces, or images, or playing- 
cards, or any other thing that may l)e made by the said 
art, cither by painting or by printing— shall l>e allowed to 
be bought or imported into this city, under p.iin of for- 
feiting the work so im[)oried and thirty livres and twelve 
soldi, of which fine one-third shall go to the State, one- 
third to the (iiusiizieri Vecchi, to whom this aflfair is com- 
mitted, and one-third to the accuser." 'I'he altar pieces 
here mentioned were larger religious prints on cotton or 
linen cloth instead of p.iper. The best early Venetian 
playing-cards were of high price, being adorned richly 
with gold and colour. 'I'he “ Burgher Book ^ of Augs 
burg speaks of cardmakers in the year 1418, and under 
the date 1397 there is a defence of card-playing in the 
“Red Book" of Ulm. Colouring was chiefly by the use 
of stencil-plates and a broad brush, which gave rise to 
an old German saying of “painting the twelve apostles 
with one stroke." A MS. history of the town of Viterbo 
says that in the year 1379, “a year of great disiress, was 
brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which came from 
the land of tlic Saracens, and by them is called Naib." 
Cards came certainly from the East, and were made by 
the Chinese from printed blocks long before either block- 
lurinting or ciirds were known in Europe. Although play- 
ing-cards are said to have been used earlier in France, the 
hrst certain recoid of them is an account-book, kept by 
Charles Poupart, his treasurer, of cxiJenscs of Charles VL 
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for the year 1392 : ^‘Paid to Jacquemin Gringonnetir, 
paintfr« for three packs of cards, gilded, coloured, and oma* 
niented with various designs, for the amusement of our 
lord the king, 56 soli of Paris," which would be equivalent 
to 150 francs in modem money. These were, no doubt, 
wholly produced by hand. But in 1415. when a Duke of 
Milan played with a pack of cards {uinted by famous 
artists upon ivory plates at a cost of fifteen hundred crowns, 
the common jieople were amusing themselves freely with 
cards chiefly engraved and coloured. The image-prints and 
cards were often called by the same name, lo the common 
people of Suabia prints of all sorts were “ Halgen,” or 
saints. In France the earliest prints were called “dominos," 
though that name was proper to pictures of saints, and a 
maker of prints was a “ dominolicr." 

On Italian MSS. as old as the ninth century, Padre 
della V^alla is said by I^nzi to have observed, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, initial letters 
evidently refieated by the use of impressed 
stamps, which had left marks of indentation in 
the parchment. Stamping of signatures from 
engraved wood blocks is found in Italian documents of the 
twelfth century. Of like character, and still earlier use, were 
printed signatures of notaries, and merchants* brands. It 
has been suggested that some Italian MSS. were wholly pro- 
duced by separate stamping of the letters side by side from 
a set of sixty-six hand-stamps placed liefore the worker ; and 
the famous “Silver Codex," the Mtesogothic version of the 
(irospel by Ulfilas, now at Upsala, is said to contain evidence 
of this manner of production, in signs of indentation in the 
reverse of a leaf, thinness of vellum where the pressure may 
have been too great, and occasional stamping of a l^ter 
upside down. 

Paper was first made by the Chinese, and their art was 
improved and developed in Japan. It was made from 
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some kinds of bamboo and the bark and leaves of certain 
trees, beaten into pulp with a suitable club, care beinp 
taken to secure the utmost fineness and tht 
SiESg. utmost length of fibre. Films formed in sieves 
dipped into the tank of pulp were laid one 
over another, pressed, and dried. From Asia, at some 
undetermined time, the art of paper-making passed into 
Europe, cotton and linen rags being used early as mate- 
rial from which to get the fibre. In the fifth century it 
was thick, coarse, and otherwise unfit for the copyist, 
although the manufacture of papyrus was then declining. 
It entirely ceased in the ninth or tenth centur}\ A paper mill 
of the Moors at Toledo is said to have passed into the hands 
of Christians in 1085. An Arabian MS. in the Escurial 
is said to show the use of linen paper in the year 1100. 
Paper seems to have been first made in Spain by the Moors, 
when they were the chief producers of books and preservers 
of learning. There is mention of a family of paper makers 
in Sicily in the year 1102. Peter Mauritius, abbot of a 
French monastery at Cluny, in a treatise written in 1120 
against the Jews, says that ^ the books we read every day 
are made of the skins of sheep, goats, and calves, of 
Oriental plants, or ex rasuris vetemm pannorum [of the 
scrapings of old rags], or of any other compacted re- 
fuse material” — that is to say, parchment, papyrus, or 
paper. 

In 1221 Emperor Frederick II. declared invalid all 
public documents written on cotton paper, and ordered 
them to be transcribed upon parchment within two 
years. In 1338 Peter If. of Spain commanded the 
paper-makers of Valencia and Xativa to make their paper as 
good as they used to do. The earliest record of a paper- 
mill in Italy is of a mill at Fabriano, in work for years be- 
fore 1340. In France, paper is known to have been made 
at Troyes in 1340. But all valuable books, in the 
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fourteenth century, were written on vellum. Vellum was 
made from the skins of lambs and kids, parchment from 
skins of sheep and goats. In the Library of the 
Louvre there were twenty-eight MSS. on vellum 
to each one upon paper. In the library 
of the Duke of Burgundy the proportion of paper books 
to books on vellum was one-fifth. In the days of the 
first invention of printing the most costly library in Western 
Europe was that of Philip (the Good) of Burgundy, father 
of Charles the Bold, at whose Court Caxton was inspired to 
learn the printer’s art But costly illuminated MSS., bound 
with adornment of gems and precious metals, belonged less 
to the uses than to the pomps of life. Paper, not thought 
important enough to be worth taxation, through its cheapness 
came to be used by the copyists of cheap alphabets, primers, 
Aves, Creeds, and Paternosters for common use, and the 
centre of the publishing trade in London is still on the old 
ground, distinguished by such local names as Paternoster Row, 
Ave Maria Lane, Creed Lane, and -Amen Corner. The makers 
and sellers of books were represented in London by a Com- 
pany of Stationers in 1405, and there was a book-makers’ 
guild at Bruges in 1454. 

Printed illustrations have been found set in a German 
MS. text ascribed to the year 1400. For the small number 
of readers, it was not worth while to engrave 
text also on the wood blocks. The “ Pomerium 
Spirituale,” or Spiritual Nursery, is a little book 
of twelve chapters in MS., each headed by an engraving, 
and two of these engravings are dated 1440. But books 
of the stencil-coloured pictures had a readier sale, and 
these were the earliest form of block books. 

Afterwards came the block books giving explanation 
of each picture in a full page of block- 
printed text These were in common use p^ij^rum. 
during the fifteenth century, before and after 
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the invention of type printing. Specimens of at least 
twenty distinct works of this kind still remain, the most 
famous of these being that known as the ** Biblia 
Pauperum/’ or Bible of the Poor. Stow says -that a fair 
copy of the whole Bible was sold in England in 1274 for 
fifty marks, equal to thirty-three pounds, at a time when a 
sheep could be had for a shilling. Thirty-three pounds at 
that time were equivalent to four hundred in present value. 
In 1460 a fair copy of the whole Bible, in two folios of 
vellum, was sold in France for five hundred crowns of gold. 
Rut the “ Bible of the Poor,” which told to the eye chief 
incidents of the Scripture story in forty pages of picturcf 
cost little. In this, engraved text came to be added. In 
four editions, of which copies are extant, two have the text 
in Latin, two in Clerman. Of the edition commonly re- 
garded as the »)ldest, fifteen copies are known. Some con- 
sider it to have been printed in Germany between the years 
1440 and 1460 ; others consider it to have been designed in 
the Netherlands, perhaps by Van Eyck, between 1410 and 
1420. The figures show the skill 6f an artist, but the 
shaping of the letters of explanatory text is rude, the Latin 
words are ill-divided and abbreviated, and in this part of the 
wood-engraving there is no skill shown. The wood blocks 
used for this first known edition of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
in its folio form, were cut up and made to supply the several 
pictures— set in sections on each page as small cuts— for 
two books published in 1488 and 1489 by Peter Van Os, of 
Zwoll, in Holland. 

Another of the early block books is the Apocalypse 
of St. John, of which some editions have forty-eight, 
some fifty, leaves of pictures. The pictures 
22 s i^re not founded on the Book of Revelation, 
and include legendary incidents in the life of 
the Apostle. Another block book, of sixteen small folio 
pages, gives the Canticles, or Prefiguration of the Virgin 
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from the Song of Songs, and another gives ** The ^ory of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, collected from the Evangelists and 
the Fathers.” Another illustrates upon ten leaves the Lord’s 
Prayer. Subjects of other such cuts arc from the Apostles* 
Creed, of which only seven leaves remain. The only 
known book of this kind not religious represents the “ Eight 
Rogueries,” which are explained in German. The eight arc 
the Go-between, the Liar, the Cheat, the Counterfeit Gold- 
smith, the Cheating Merchant, the Church Robber, the 
Cheating Ropemaker, and the Blacksmith who sells iron for 
steel. A block book of the “ Life of Antichrist ” and of 
the “ Fifteen Signs of Judgment ” has narrative text. There 
is text also to the Ars Memorandi, which associates figures 
with evangelists— the eagle with John, the lion with Mark, 
the bull with Luke, and the angel with Matthew — and 
blends images with each to recall incidents in their 
several gospels. 

Another of these books with texts is the Ars Moriendi^ 
with thirteen pages of engraved text and eleven pages 
of picture, showing the temptations of the 
devils that beset the dying. One of the sug- htlrUndi, 
gested counsels of the devil is, that the rich man, 
when dying, should leave his goods to his own friends, 
when he ought to have left them to the Church. 7 'he only 
block book without pictures was an abridg- 
ment of Donatus as a Latin grammar for Dch«u. 
boys. According to the size of the engraved 
letters, this Donatus occupied at least nine pages, and 
at most thirty-four. When printing with types came 
in, the demand for a cheap Donatus led to the pro- 
duction of more than fifty editions before 1500, and some 
have supposed that the suggestion of type-printing came 
from the “ Donets ” which bad been printed from wooden 
blocks in Holland. 

Of another early book, known as the Speculum 

S— VOi. VI. 
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SaiuHSy or Speculum Humana Salvationist there are 
manuscript copies as old, perhaps, as the 
twelfth century. It was in forty-five chapters 
of Latin rhyme, that begin with the Fall of 
Lucifer and proceed with typical incidents of Bible 
story, from the Fall of Man to his Redemption. Four 
editions of this Speculum— two in Latin, two in Dutch— 
while evidently printed from the same blocks, show differ- 
ences in the shai)e or position of the letters, which have 
suggested an o]>inion that in this lx)ok we have a connecting 
link between the block books and books printed with 
movable type. The two Latin editions contain five pages 
of preface and fifty-eight of text, printed on one side of 
the paper in the usual way, with the printed pages facing 
each other. At the top of each page is the wood engraving, 
and one or two instances of overlapping show that pictures 
and text w'cre not printed together, but that the pictures 
were first separately printed. Again, the pictures are in a 
brown water-colour ink — perhaps a faded black — the text 
is in a black ink made with oil ; the blank space is smooth 
and shining at the back of the woodcuts, but at the back of 
the letterpress rough and indented It is evident, also, 
that the leaves were printed in couples. But in the two 
Latin editions printed from the same type, one shows varia- 
tion in the form and spelling of words that indicate recom- 
position. There are like differences between the two 
editions in Dutch prose ; a copy of one of these, showing 
worn letters and careless printing, is to be seen at Haarlem 
with a note on it in Dutch, and in handwriting of the six- 
teenth century, which describes it as the Speculum SaluHst 
the earliest production of Lourens Coster, 
the inventor of typography, who printed . at 
Haarlem about the year 1440. A portrait 
of Lourens Coster, engraved by Vanderveldc after Van 
Campen, is inserted in the book, with the words, in 
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Latin : “ Lourens Coster, of Haarlem, first inventor of the 
ty|)ographic art, about the year 1440." Junius, in 1568, 
said that the Speculum was made by Coster from types o( 
wood, in Haarlem, before the year 1440. Scriverius, a 
Dutch author writing in 1628, said that it was printed by 
Coster from founded or cast types in or about 1428. If the 
types were cast, they are so far from uniform that there must 
have been two, four, or six moulds for one letter ; but it 
is said that one form of letter wiih a blemish in it can be 
traced from page to page with such exact reproduction of the 
blemish as could only be accounted for by its existence in a 
movable type. There are also inversions of letters, which 
could not occur in block engraving, and there is unetjual 
clearness of U tters ])laced side by side, suggesting that the 
distinct letter is from a new, the indistinct from a worn 
type. The tour editions -the two I^tin and the two Dutch 
— came from the same printer ; the engravings are the same 
the tyt>es the same, the ink and paper are alike in character 
One Luin edition seems to be printed from types only, the 
other from the same types, except twenty pages which are 
printed from engraved wood blocks ; these are not the first 
twenty, but are found in different parts of the book, and 
appear to have been cut by tracings from a preceding 
type-printed edition. Another peculiarity observed in the 
two l^tin ediiions is that at the end of the short lines the 
blank space sometimes shows impressions, stamped but not 
inked, of letters, or even whole words, that have nothing to 
do with the printed matter. The inference is that these 
were types applied as guards by the printer. The wood- 
cuts of the Speculum Saluiis came into the hands of John 
Veldencr, a printer at Culenberg, who cut away the ornamen- 
tal framework and sawed asunder the two pictures that were 
originally on each block, for a Dutch edition of the Speculum 
reduced from folio size to quarto. This was published, with 
wholly different types, in 1483. There is little trace of the 
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use of the types of the old Speculum Salutis for printing any 
other work than that, and no fragment of printing in types 
of the Speculum is found in the binding of MS. books with 
an earlier date than 1467. 

To the Dutch printer of the Speculum, or his immediate 
successors, forty-three editions of twelve different works are 
assigned. In eleven of these the types are like 
butch those of the Speculum ; the books are of small 
quarto or octavo form, and without pictures, 
'I’hey show types of eight different faces, which must have 
been cast from eight sej)arate moulds, many of them so nearly 
alike that the letters could be, and were, accidentally mixed, 
'i'his may perhaps be accounted for by the supposition that 
the first types, cheai)ly made and roughly used, were soon 
worn out and soon rejdaced ; that the matrices and moulds 
also were of a kind to spoil in the using, and needed fre- 
quent replacement ; and that the old types remaining in the 
printer's workroom came also into occasional use. One of the 
rudest— but not, therefore, the earliest— of these early Dutch 
books was an “ Abecedarium,” or primer for young children ; 
the other books of the same group were small and cheap 
copies of books that might have been multiplied for the use 
of schoolboys. 

If any experiments were at first made in small wooden 
types, they could only have proved at once the necessity 
of metal. I,arge w-ooden letters are still made, and used 
for wall advertisements ; but it is not possible so to cut in 
wood the bodies of small types that they can be combined 
and recombined for frequent use under conditions of 
frequent damping and drying, that would add the warping of 
the wood to the difficulties which even the fine tools and 
ingenious devices of modem art are unable to overcome. 
But, since it was necessary to cast for the types metal bodies 
in a mould, it must have been at once obvious that the same 
act of casting would produce also the face. 
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One writer has suggested that the t)'|>es of the SptcHhm 
were cast from a sand mould, and had experiments made in 
a brass foundry that .seemed to confirm his opinion. An« 
other opinion is that they were leaden types, founded in 
matrices of lead taken from punches or models cut in wood. 
Attempts to determine the date of editions of the Sfumlnm 
and other books of its class from various paper marks, fail to 
limit the possible time of publication to any dale earlier than 
that indicated by these two facts : that a leaf of one edition 
of the Speculum was found pasted in the binding of a volume 
once belonging to the Sion Convent of Cologne, which in 
eludes a treatise printed by Ulric Tell in 1467 ; and that 
the wood blocks of the Speculum were cut up 
by another printer at Utrecht in 1483, which 
was also the year of the first book published 
with a printed date at Haarlem. Its printer was Jacob 
Bellaert 

In 1485 another printer, Jan Andrieszoon, who had a 
stock of old worn types, set up in Haarlem a rival estab- 
lishment. 'I'he con.sequence was that l)oth printers failed, 
^ind after i486 there was no book printed in Haarlem for 
about twenty years. The date of the next book printed 
there is 1507. But in 1561 Jan van Zuren, burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, and Dierick Coornhert, notary and engraver, set 
up a printing-office at Haarlem, from which they issued a.s 
their first book an edition of Cicero “ de Officiis," with a dedi- 
cation by Coornhert to the burgomaster, sheriffs, and coun- 
dllors of the town of Haarlem, in which he said, “ I was often 
told that the useful art of printing books was invented first 
of all here at Haarlem, although in a very crude way/' and 
went on to say that an unfaithful servant carried the art to 
Mayence, where it was very much improved. Thus, he said, 
Mayence had obtained all the credit, and the people of Haar- 
lem were little believed when they took honour to themselves 
for the invention. Coornhert bases at the same time his own 
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faith in the local tradition, on the trustworthy evidence of 
very old, dignified, and grey heads, who often told me not only 
the family of the inventor, l>ut also his name and surname, 
and explained the first crude way of printing, and pointed 
with their, finger the hoase of the first printer out to me,” 
This Haarlem tradition was simply repeated in 1567 by 
Luigi Guicciardini in his description of the l^w Countries, 
also without giving the printer's name. From Guicciar- 
dini’s book, which had wide acceptance, the tradition, 
given as tradition, was re|)eated as fact by four several 
writers u|>on history and geography during the next twenty 
years. The name of the supposed first printer did not 
appear until 1588, when the story was given with detail 
in the “Batavia” of Hadrianus Juniu.s, pulilished at Ant- 
Wai * 5 ^^* l^ourens Janszoon Coster then 

Louren* appeared as l.aiurentius Joannes, surnamed 

( oster the , 

Firw /F.ditus or Custos, who lived in Haarlem in a 
house of some magnificence, as may be verified 
by inspection, for it stands intact to this day. His in- 
vention is here dated “about one hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago.” As the MS, printed in 1588, was com- 
pleted in 1568, that would place the invention in the year 
1440. When strolling in the woods one day, he cut letters 
in reverse on the back of a beech tree, took impressions cf 
them upon paper, and gave them as a keepsake to the 
grandchildren of his son-in-law, Thomas Pieterzoon. With 
the aid of his son-in-law he then invented “ first of ail an 
ink thicker and more viscid than that of the scribes, for 
he found that the common ink spread or blotted. There- 
ujion he made, by the addition of letters, explanations for 
pictures engraved on wood.” Having placed among the 
first books so produced the Dutch edition of the S^cuiim 
Salutisy Hadrian Junius says that Coster “subsequently 
changed the beech-wood letters for those of lead, and these 
again for letters of tin, because tin was a less flexible 
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material, harder and more durable.” Junius adds that there 
were yet to be seen, in the very house itself, some old 
wine flagons made from the melting-down of these first 
types. 'I'he art, he adds, was profitable ; new assistants 
were employed, and one of them was a certain John, who, 
having learnt the art, robbed his master of the lypefounding 
tools on a Christmas night, when all the other workmen 
were in church, and ran away, first to Amsterdam, then to 
Cologne, and then to Mayence, where he fell safe enough to 
oi)en his printing-office. Within the sjiace of a year, or 
about 1442, it is well known that he published, by the aid of 
the same types which Laiirentius Coster hid used in Haarlem, 
the “ Doctrinal ” of Alexander Callus, the most popular 
grammar then in use, and also the “'rreatiscs ” of Peter of 
Spain, which were h'is first publications. Hadrian Junius 
cites as his particular authority for this story an old man, 
Nicholas Callius, once his schoolmaster, who heard it from 
an old bookbinder who had been under-workman in Coster’s 
office and had heard it from his master. 'Phe writer who 
first gives this legend in detail also tells how Margaret 
Countess of Hennenbcrg became the mother of 365 child- 
ren—a miracle, he says, that would be beyond belief if it 
had not been attested by the authority of public monu- 
ments. Fragments of the old printed copy of the “ Doc- 
trinal ” of Alexander Callus have only been found in the 
Netherlands ; their type is somewhat like that of the Spent- 
lum^ but has essential differences, which show that the types 
of the two books were not cast from the same moulds. 

There is no mention of Coster as a printer earlier than 
the year 1550, when it was placed on a pedigree then made 
for Gerrit Thomaszoon, one of Coster’s descendants, who 
had kept an inn in the house declared to be the birthplace 
of the art of printing. Here it is said of an ancestor who 
was Coster’s son-in-law, Thomas Pieterzoon, that “his second 
wife was Lourens Janszoon Coster’s daughter, who brought 
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the first print into the world in the year 1446.” The figure 
6 in that entry has been partially rubbed out and transformed 
into 0* Observation of this fact caused Dr. van der Linde 
to make particular search in the archives of the town and 
church of Haarlem, and he found, extending over the years 
from 1441, entries of payments to Lourens Janszoon Coster 
(son of a Jan Coster who died in 1436), for oil and soap, and 
for the tallow candles burnt during each year in the Town 
Hall. After 1447, Lourens Janszoon Coster, having given 
up his business as a tallow chandler to his sister, Ghertriiit, 
Jan Coster’s daughter, turned tavern keeper. He was paid 
in 1451 for wine sent to the burgomaster; in 1454 he was 
credited with seventeen guilders for “a dinner offered to the 
Count of Oostervant, on the 8th day of October, 1453, at 
Lou Coster’s in 1475, Lourens Janszoon Cosier paid a fine 
for buyten drincken (drink off the premises) ; and the last 
entry is that in 1483 he paid ferry-toll for his goods when 
he left the town. The books of an old Haarlem dining 
association, the Holy Christmas Corporation, represent 
l.iOurens, the son of Jan Coster, inheriting a chair in the 
Corporation from his father in 1436 ; and having given up 
the chair in 1484, with due appearance in 1497 of Gerrit 
Thomaszoon, who retained also the inn, as a successor to 
this festive inheritance. Lourens Janszoon Coster, the man 
first credited in Gerrit Thomaszoon’s pedigree with the 
invention of printing, was, therefore, first a chandler, then a 
prosperous tavern-keeper, the wine vessels cast out of his 
types were the old pewter flagons proper to the tavern ; 
and this man has been wrongly confounded with Laurens 
Janszoon, whose name was not Coster, but who was a rich 
wine merchant and innkeeper, town councillor, sheriflf, 
treasurer and governor of the Hospital, who died in 1439. 

Frielo Gensfleisch, of Mayence, having married Else 
Gutenberg, had two sons — John, who took his mothers 
name of Gutenberg, and Frielo, who held to his fatheris 
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name of Gensflelsch. John Gutenberg, the real inventor 
of the art of printing, was born at the close of the 
fourteenth century, about a year before the o«tt«n- 
death of Chaucer. Strife was common in 
Mayence between the nobles and the burghers, and in 1430 
exactions of the nobles caused Friclo Gensfleisch, among 
others, to go into exile. Ten years later the Elector, 
Conrad III., granted an amnesty to exiled citizens, and 
summoned them to return to Maycnce. John Gutenberg, 
then about thirty years old. was named in this proclamation. 
His father was then dead, and he was negotiating on his 
mother’s behalf with the magistrates of Mayence for a widow’s 
pension of fourteen guilders that had been allowed her. It 
was perhaps on this business that John Gutenberg visited 
Mayence in 1432. Two years afterwards he sought to en- 
force a claim on the city of Mayence by arresting its town 
clerk when he happened to visit Strasburg. At the request 
of the magistrates of Strasburg, he withdrew from his 
suit, to avoid occasion of dispute between the magistrates of 
the two cities ; but the record of this proceeding shows that 
Gutenberg was living at Strasburg in 1434. In 1436 he was 
sued before the court at Strasburg by Anne zur Isernen 
Thur, Anne of the Irongate, for breach of promise of 
marriage. There is no entry of judgment, and it probably 
was stopped by marriage, as the name of Ennel— or Annie 
— Gutenberg first appears soon afterwards in the tax roll of 
the city. 

On the 1 2th of December, 1439, Cune Nope, master 
and counsellor in Strasburg, summed, up a caj»e in which 
Gutenberg was defendant, and which gives us the first 
glimpse of his labours in the art of printing. The suit was 
determined in his favour, and there is nothing in the evidence 
that indicates, in the slightest degree, unfair dealing on his 
part. He was known in Strasburg as an ingenious man, 
who bad made profit by inventions. Andrew Dritzehn had 
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for some years derived good profit from a partnership with 
Gutenberg, whom he had asked to teach him many secrets, 
and who had taught him the art of polishing stones. 
Another art by which Gutenberg had profited was the 
making of mirrors, which may have been by a transference 
of his improved art of polishing to metal ; though small 
ox-eye mirrors of glass, set in broad ornamental frames, were 
made early enough in Germany to have become common at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and Gutenberg may possibly 
have made such mirrors as these. lx>ng afterw'ards Gutenberg 
agreed with Hans Riffe, mayor of Lichtenaii, to work up a 
secret for the fair at Aachen, Gutenberg having two shares 
in the business and Riffe one. Andrew Drit- 
ventorof zehn finding that another secret was to be 
worked, asked to be admitted to a Share in 
this also, upon Gutenberg’s own terms, and partnership 
was sought also for one Andrew Heilmann. It was then 
agreed that one of (Jutenberg’s two shares should be 
divided between Dritzchn and Heilmann. Gutenberg and 
Riffe thus had one share each in the partnership, and 
Dritzehn and Heilmann one share between them. These 
new partners were to pay 160 guilders for communication of 
the secret, and each of them was afterwards to give Gutenberg 
80 guilders more. I'he fair at Aachen was postponed for a 
year, and Dritzehn and Heilmann then proposed to buy 
partnership with Gutenberg in all his secrets and inventions 
for a further payment by them of 250 guilders, to be made 
by instalments. The partnership was for five years, within 
which time if any partner died, including Gutenberg him- 
self, all the implements pertaining to the seaet, and all the 
merchandise that had been manufactured, should be vested 
in the remaining partners, and that the heirs of the partner 
who died should receive at the end of the five years a hundred 
guilders. Andrew Dritzehn died within the term, still owing 
85 guilders to Gutenberg. The suit was by two of his brothers, 
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George and Claus, who claimed a right to succeed to An- 
drew’s place in the partnership. By the terms of the agree 
ment, 85 guilders were due from the deceased i)artner,and 100 
guilders would be due to his heirs at the end of five years from 
the date of contract. The difference between those sums 
Gutenberg had offered to |>ay at once. 'I he view taken by the 
brothers was that a.s each of the partners, confidently exj)CCt- 
ing reimbursement and profit, had contributed from his own 
means, and mortgaged property to push the invention forward, 
Andrew lost by death the advantage for which he had S[)cnt 
his means, and this should, therefore, be inherited from him 
by Ceorge and Claus. But the intention of the contract 
clearly had been to avoid wider diffusion of the secret in 
case of a partner’s death, and the c hance that befell Andrew 
Dritzehn might have befallen Gutenberg himself. One of 
the witnesses, Hans Dunne, a goldsmith, sjioke definitely 
of his work for Gutenberg, during the past two or three 
years, as exclusively connected with printing, Another 
witness, Gutenberg's servant, Loreniz Brildick, said, “ that 
on a certain day Gutenberg sent him to the house of Claus 
Dritzehn after the death of Andrew, his brother, with this 
message— that he should not .show to any person the press 
in his care. Witness went Gutenberg had instructed him 
minutely, aod told him that Claus should go to the press 
and should turn two buttons, so that the pieces should be 
detached one from the other, that these pieces should be 
afterwards placed in the press or on the press ; that when 
this had been done, no one could comprehend its purpose* 
Other reference in the evidence points also to the conclusion 
that this single thing in four pieces that should be separated 
to avoid disclosure of their use, was the form of mould from 
which Gutenberg’s type was to be cast A modem type 
mould is a small instmment in three detachable pieces, Imt 
there is an old form of it in which a fourth piece serves the 
purpose of enabling one mould to produce type bodiesdififenng 
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in size ; and it is known that Gutenberg did make at Mayence 
three fonts of type on bodies slightly differing in size. The 
inference from this law-case at Strasburgin December, 1439, 
agrees with the record of Wimpheling, that “ in the year of 
our Lord 1440, John Gutenberg discovered a new method 
of writing, which is a great good, and almost a divine benefit 
to the world” 

It is possible that Gutenberg may have printed at 
Strasburg a Donatus^ of which four leaves are now in the 
National Library at Paris. In 1441 he was borrowing, 
money ; in 1442 he was selling an annuity. The five years’ 
partnership came to an end, and there were still difficulties 
to be overcome. Gutenberg struggled on alone. Gutenberg 
seems to have left Strasburg in 1443, 
to the city by Ennel Gutenbergen, who is supposed to have 
been his wife. Nothing is known of his life during the next 
five years, and we hear no more of Ennel. On the 6th of 
October, 1448, he was at Mayence, borrowing money through 
Arnold Gelthus, a kinsman, and leasing from his uncle a 
house, turn Jungen^ for his home and printing office. Two 
leaves of a Donatus^ printed on vellum from types used by 
Gutenberg in his first edition of the Bible, have been found 
near Mayence, in the original binding of an account*book of 
the year 1451. While gaining strength for greater things, 
Gutenberg could have earned some money by working as a 
printer of small school books, or papers of which many copies 
were required Pope Nicholas V. issued a plenary indulgence 
for three years to all who, between May i, 1452, and May i, 
1455, contributed money for the defence of the King of Cy- 
prus against the Turks. Large numbers of these indulgences 
to be sold, and three editions of them, dated 1454 and 1455 
— of which 18 copies are still extant— are found to have 
been printed with movable types on pieces of parchment, 
measuring thirteen inches by nine. The types are different, 
but among them are those used by Gutenberg upon bis 
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printing of the Bible. An ** Appeal of Christianity against 
the Turks,” written in German, and including the Calendar 
for 1455, issued, tlierefore, probably in 1454, is a quarto 
of six leaves, in the type of Gutenberg ‘s Bible. 

Of Gutenberg’s Bible, printed in folio, there were two 
editions. One has 43 lines in a column, and was usually 
bound in two volumes ; the other, usually bound 
m three volumes, is m 1,764 pages, and has 
36 lines to a column. 'I’he first discovery was of the 
Bible of 42 lines in the library of Cardinal de Maxarin : 
from its ])lace of discovery, as we have said, it is known 
as the “ Mazarin Bible.” In another copy of it was found 
the record of an illuminator, that he had finished his 
illumination of the book in 1456. The first discovery of 
the Bible of 36 lines was in 1728, by the bibliographer, 
Schwartz, in the library of a mona.stery near Maycnce. A 
note in the old MS. catalogue of the library' said that the 
book had been given to the monastery by John Gutenberg 
and his associates. An account-book of the Ablrey of St. 
Michael, of Bamberg, which begins with the date March 21, 
1460, has some waste leaves of this Bible in its original 
binding. From the inferior workmanship of its first section, 
and other evidences, it is inferred that the Bible of 36 lines 
was the edition first printed. As not more than six copies of 
it are known, and nearly all copies and fragments have been 
found near Bamberg, it has been suggested that this was 
a small edition, printed for one of the ecclesiastical bodies 
of that town, or held by it as security for money lent 

Still pressed in his first years at Mayence by want ot 
money for the proper working out of his ideas, Guten- 
berg went at last to John Faust, a professional ^ 
money-lender, with whose brother James, a 
goldsmith, he had been already in business relationi At 
Stiasburg also be had used the goldsmith's art in melting 
and shaping of metal as the point of departure for his 
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experiments in type-casting. John Faust, in August, 1450, 
joined with Gutenberg in a partnership for five years, within 
which time the work projected by Gutenberg should be 
completed. I’he terms of the partnership were, That Faust 
should lend Gutenberg 800 guilders at six per cent That 
all tools and matt rials produced by Gutenberg for use in his 
art should be mortgaged to Faust till the 800 guilders were 
repaid. ITiat, when the necessary tools and materials were 
made, Faust should contribute 300 guilders a year for paper, 
vellum, ink, wages, and other materials required for the exe- 
cution of the woik ; and that, in consideration of this, Faust 
should receive half the profits that accrued from the inven- 
tion, being at the same time exempt from the performance of 
any work or service connected with the partnership, and not 
responsible for any of its debts. The 800 guilders were paid 
as required in the course of the first two of the five years of 
partnership. Gutenberg being then ready to print, Faust 
compounded for his three annual payments of 300 guilders, 
by paying 800 guilders at once, and remitting the claim 
for 48 guilders a year interest upon the capital already 
lent. This arrangement helped the work forward, and 
looked liberal as well as prudent. The result of these 
arrangements was the production of the printed Latin 
Bible of 42 lines~the “Mazarin Bible ’— at a time when 
the price of a fair MS. copy of the Bible was 500 guilders ; 
and the general resemblance of Gutenbergs Bible to a 
MS. of its own time was very great. Gutenberg did not 
affix to the work printer’s name and date, but an illuminator 
of one copy places his dates of completing the illumination 
of both the first and second volumes in August, 1456 ; the 
printing, therefore, must have been completed or nearly 
completed by the end of 1455. • 

In that year also the partnership of Faust with Guten- 
Capitadand to an end, and Faust immediately 

claimed repayment of his 800 guilders. He 
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had secured the full maturing of the invention and the pro- 
duction of a valuable property ; but before (iutenberg had 
begun to reap any reward for his long toil and patient wait- 
ing, Faust, with a money-lender’s ingenuity, got full }K>8ses- 
sion of the harvest He claimed back ail his capital —not 
only the first 800, but also the second 800, with iniertst on all. 
He repeated on oath the usual plea that he had himself 
borrowed the money upon interest, and took (lUlenberg by 
surprise with a demand for 2,020 guilders. On the 6ih of 
November, 1455, Faust’s claim was allowed, and Faust took 
in execution all Gutenberg’s types, paper, and .stock, with the 
Bibles ready, or within a very few weeks of readiness, for the 
sale that was to compensate for years of outlay. Content 
with that, Faust seems to have made no further claim for 
payment of his capital. It can hardly be said, on Faust’s 
behalf, that as the fivx* years of partnership were now expired, 
and as they had l>een years of outlay with no profit to divide, 
the relations between Faust and Gutenberg gave him no 
choice between loss of his money and the delivery of such a 
stroke as this. If time had been allowed to (iutenberg to 
sell his Bibles, repayment of the capital advanced would have 
been easy to him. 

It had been arranged beforehand that when Gutenberg 
was turned out of his printing-office, a promising young 
workman, aged 26, named Peter Schceffer, who 
married afterwards Faust’s daughter Christina, Scb«ffer. 
should, as Faust’s agent, become manager. Schceffer was 
very competent He understood the work, made one or 
two improvements in it, and justified Faust’s faith in his 
ability to take the place of the ousted inventor. 

Gutenberg, some thirty years older than Schceffer, saved 
what be could out of the wreck, and with the types he 
had before he knew Faust, and that were not in- taut yt*™ of 
eluded in any mortgage, he set up in Mayence a 
new printing-office of his own. He printed with these types 
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a wall calendar for 1457. But he had lost his harvest, and 
was embarrassed by other debts that he had not the means 
of paying. In 1460 he produced a great folio of 748 pageS, 
double column, from new but ill-cut types, ‘‘The Catholicon 
of John of Genoa," a Dominican Friar, then used as a dic- 
tionary in the higher schools.* Faust and Schoeffer attached 
their names to their books. Gutenberg never used his types 
for the jxjrpetuation of his own name, or even the most 
indirect glorification of himself. But there is a colophon to 
his “ Catholicon," saying that it was printed and finished at 
Mayence, in 1460, not by means of pen or pencil, or stencil 
plate, but by the admirable proportions, harmony, and 
connection of the punches and matrices, and that this was 
due to “ the assistance of the most High, at whose will the 
tongues of children become eloquent, and who often re- 
veals to babes what He hides from the wise." It is well to 
remember that the inventor of the art was one who required 
no praise for himself, but gave to God his glory. 

Faust and Schoeffer asserted themselves actively. The 
first book published by Faust after the separation from Guten- 
berg was a Psalter, in 1457. It was a folio of 175 
schiffer** icaves, and seven copies of it are now known. This 
Psalter was enriched with printed imitations of 
illuminated letters ; engraved and ornamented letters printed 
in combinations of a dull red and a dull blue laid carefully 
with the brush upon the several parts of each letter before 
taking an impression. Hand-work was used afterwards upon 
the printed page for mending and painting over printed letters 
with a brilliant black, and brightening the illuminated initials 
with a finer red and clearer blue ; but the whole work of 
illumination may have been by hand, within the forms of letters 
engraved on a block, and shown only before colouring by a 
blank impression of the stamp. In October, 1458, the chiefs 
of the Mint in Paris, by order of Charles VII. of Fiance, sent 
* “ E. W..” vl 216. 
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Nilholas Jensen secretly to Mayence to learn the aair ait of 
printing, and be the 6rst to bring it into France. The king» 
says the official record — of which Dr. Madden doubts die 
authenticity— did this because he had “ learned that Messire 
Guthemburg, chevalier, a resident of Mayence in Germany, 
a man dexterous in engraving and in ty{>es and punches^ had 
perfected the invention of printing with types and punches.” 
In 146a, before the sack of Mayence, Faust and Schceffer 
completed a Bible, the first with a date attached, and Faust 
appeared in Paris with copies of it licfore Jensen had turned 
his acquired knowledge to account, for Charles VIL was then 
dead. Faust was well received in Paris, and invited to 
establish a store for |he sale of his lx)oks. In 1465 
Schoeffer, the actual manager of the printing-office, had 
married the daughter of his partner Faust, and the first 
announcement of the new relationship is in the colophon to 
an edition of Tally’s “ Offices ” : “ This very celebrated 
work of Marcus Tullius, I, John Fust, a citizen of Mentz, 
have happily completed, through the hands of Peter, my 
son, not with writing ink, nor with pen, nor yet in brass, 
but with a certain art exceedingly beautiful ” In 1466 
Faust went again to Paris. There was plague in Paris, 
and he died there in tliat year. He was buried at the 
Church of St Victor, where there was the first mass for 
his soul on the 30th of October, 1466. In 146? Guten- 
berg waa dead. An entry in a contemporary MS. says 
that he died on the Thursday before Michaelmas Day, in 
his sixty-seventh year. On the 24th of February, 1468, 
Doctor Humery acknowledged the receipt of the materials 
left by Gutenberg in his printing-office. On the 23rd of 
the following May, in issuing his first edition of Ju8tinkn*s 
** Institutes,” Schoefifer named Gutenberg as the inventor of 
printing, and this was repeated in the secondjedition of the 
same book in 1472. 

After the death of Faust, Schoefter remained active 
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head of the business, and had agencies in Paris, LQbeck, 
and Frankfort In April, 1475, complained that upon 
the death of his Paris agent, Hermann von Stathoen, all 
his stock in Paris had been confiscated to the King of 
France, and that he had thereby suffered a loss of 2,425 
gold dollars and 3 sols, toumois. The German Emperor 
supporting Schoeffer’s claim to reimbursement, Louis XL 
granted to him payment of the whole sum in annual instal- 
ments of 800 livres, Peter Schoeffer, who became in his 
latter years a judge at Mayence, died at the end of 1502 
or the beginning of 1503. The business was continued by 
his son John Scha-ffer, who died in 1531. 

In 1462 Mayence, although a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
had been declining in prosperity, and was almost ruined by 
civil feud. Its Archbishop and Elector, by 
Mayence. choicc of the citizens, was Diether, Count of 
Isenburg. Supported by Pope Pius II., Adolph 
II., Count of Nassau, claimed the Archbishop- 
ric, and levied war against the town. On the zSih of 
October, 1462, by help of those of his faction in Mayence, 
the troops of Adolph entered the city, put five hundred 
of its inhabitants to the sword, committed outrages on old 
and young, sacked the town, publicly sold the plunder in 
the cattle market, and divided the money. Of the citizens 
who fled, leaving the town half empty, only a few returned, 
and among those who fled were the workmen of Gutenberg 
and of Faust and Schceffer. Faust’s house was burnt, and his 
printing materials w-ere destroyed or scattered. Gutenberg 
may have already removed his work from Mayence to the 
neighbouring village of Eltvill, where his mother was bom and 
had some property. It was the village occupied by Adolph 
before the assault on the city; Gutenberg’s printing-office 
was there in 1466, and in 1465 Adolph made him a gentle- 
man of his Court, with yearly provision of a Court dress, 
twenty mout of corn, and two voer of wine, for ‘‘the 
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agreeable and voluntary service which he has rendered to 
us and our bishopric” 

The printers’ workmen scattered by the sack of May* 
ence carried their knowledge of the art to other cities, and 
began the diffusion of the art of printing. 

Before 1462, there was no book certainly known to 
have l^een printed out of Mayence, except a Latin Bible in 
two folio volumes, printed by John Mentel at 
Strasburg in partnership with Henry Kggeslcin, 
dated by the illuminator 1460 in one volume and 1461 in 
the other (Mentel died in December 1478); except also 
in 1461, a Book of Fables by Albert Pfister of Bamberg, 
who had procured some of (Jutenberg’s worn ty[)es, and 
printed besides a “Book of Four Stories” (Joseph, Daniel, 
Esther, Judith) at Bamberg in 1462. Ulric Zell 
carried, in 1462, from Schteffer’s printing-offices, ** 

after the sack of Mayence, the art of {)rinting to (Cologne, 
where he was employed by the Brotherhood of the Life in 
Common, at Weidenbach. 'Fhat Brotherhood employed 
itself in teaching and copying books, and engigcd Zell to 
assist them, with his art of printing, in their pious task. In 
1466 a book first appeared with his name attached to 
it, from which it is inferred that he had then left the 
Brotherhood of Weidenbach and established a „ 

Sw€y. hryni 

business of his own. The German printers, *"<1 
Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, first 
carried the art of printing into Italy, and began, in 1465, 
by printing for the monastery of Subiaco. In 1467 they 
removed to Rome, where they made fonts of Roman 
and Greek types ; but in 1472 they were representing to 
the Pope that they had printed 11,475 copies of twenty 
eight works, that very many of them were unsold, ^ 

and they themselves in great distress. John of 
Spires began printing at Venice in 1469, but 
died in 1470. Nicholas Jensen, who had been sent from 
T 3 
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Paris, in 1458, to learn Gutenberg’s art, settled in Venice 
after the death of John of Spires, and printed his first 
l)Ook there in 1471 in Roman types that satisfied all eyes. 
He became recognised as the best printer of his time. Pope 
Sixtus IV. made him a Count Palatine He was dead in 
February, 1482, and his printing-office passed to a company, 
Mdm of which Aldus Manutius was a member. Aldus, 
Munuiiu*. ablest man in the company, married the 

daughter of Andrew Torresani, the manager, and became 
the leader in the enterprise. All the large towns of Italy 
were active in promoting the new art, but it advanced most 
Ftm rapidly in \'enice. In Paris, Ulnch Gering, 
Michael Friburger, and Crantz began to print in 
i.omioo. England the first printer was William 

Caxton, who dated the “Dictes and Sayings of Philo- 
sophers ” from the Abbey of Westminster in 1477. 



CHAPTKR XiV. 

WILLIAM C A X r O N . 

William Caxton was bom, he says, “ in Rente in the 
weeld, where I doubte not is sf)oken as brode and rude 
Englissh as is in ony place of England Edward wiiiinm 
III. had settled Flemish cloth- workers in the 
weald of Kent, that Englishmen, instead of sending their woo! 
to the looms in Flanders, might weave it at home. II 
Caxton was of Kentish ancestry, he may have been kin to 
the Caustons, who before his time, but not in his time, had 
a manor in the weald near Hadlow. When Caxton was 
bom is inferred from an entry in the W'arden’s accounts 
of the Mercers’ Comjwny, which shows that he was ap- 
prenticed in 1438, on the 24th of June, to Robert large. 
Apprenticeships were for various terms, seven years being 
the shortest. F.ach temi was arranged to end when the 
apprentice had attained his civic majority by completing the 
age of twenty four. Caxton says that his parents gave him a 
good education. If they apprenticed him when he was 
seventeen years old, he must have been born in 1421 ; but 
if he was younger when apprenticed, the date of his birth 
would be proportionately later. Robert Ijirge, the mercer 
to whom Caxton was bound in 1438, became in 1439 Lord 
Mayor of London. He lived in a great house at the north 
end of the Old Jewry, where William Caxton, bound on the 
same day with his master's youngest son, became one of 
eig^t apprentices. Robert Large died on the 34th of Apftl, 
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1441, and his will included, among bequests to five appren- 
tices, twenty marks for William Caxton, who had not then 
completed the third year of his service. The usages of trade 
required his transfer to another master, and Caxton probably 
completed his apprenticeship abroad ; for in the Mercers’ 
Books there is no record of his transfer in England or of his 
becoming freeman of his guild, and Caxton says, in the pro- 
logue to the “ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” written 
in 1471, that he had then Ijeen aliroad for thirty years. The 
round number would be also the exact number, if he left 
England after his master’s death in 1441, when he was# 
at most, twenty years old 

Of Caxton’s life during the next nine years no record 
has been found, but in 1450 — at the age, say, of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight— he was a merchant at Bruges. 
John Granton, a rich merchant of the Staple at Calais, 
owed to an English merchant at Bruges, William Craes, 
;^no, for payment of which two English merchants of 
Bruges, John Selle and William Caxton, were sureties. In 
Granton’s ab.sence, William Craes sued his sureties before 
the burgomasters of Bruges, and there remains a record of 
the suit Selle and Caxton admitted their liability, but 
pleaded that as Granton was rich, Craes should look to him 
for the money, if, indeed it had not been paid. The burgo- 
masters required payment from the sureties, but a twofold 
restitution if it should be shown by John Granton, when 
next he came to Bruges, that the money had been paid. 

In 1453 William Caxton came to London from Bruges 
with two other traders, and was admitted with them to the 
Livery of the Mercers’ Company. Liverymen of the Mercers’ 
Company then formed a considerable part of the Association 
of Merchant Adventurers, which was chiefly founded by 
the Mercers in the thirteenth century as the Guild of St 
Thomas k Becket. Until 1526 the Association, formed for 
the protection of the rights and interests of English traders 
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in foreign townSi had its Tendon headquarters inMerceit’Hill. 
In 1407 Henry IV. had given authority to the English mer- 
chants in each foreign State to elect a govemott with power 
to make minor ordinances for the regulation of the English 
trade. In April, 1461, the Merchant Adventurers obtained 
a larger charter, under which William Obray was appointed 
Governor of the English Merchants at Bruges. After 
the following midsummer, William Caxton was acting as 
governor, and at a Court of Adventurers held in Mercers' 
Hall on the i6th of August, 1465, three mercers having 
complained that they had received bad measure in length 
and breadth of cloth and lawn, it was decided that a letter 
for reformation of the abuse should be sent to “ William 
Caxton, Governor beyond the sea.” 7 ’his office of Governor 
of the “ English Nation ” at Bruges Caxton held until 1469. 
It was held under the Mercers’ Company, and gave authority 
to seal goods for exportation, to appint folders and packers 
to make up the merchants’ bales, correctors and brokers to 
witness bargains, to make trade regulations (if they did not 
cross international law), to decide disputes, and to pass sen- 
tence in a court consisting of himself and twelve justices, 
who were chosen, subject to his approval, by the community 
of merchants and mariners. He had six sergeants to do the 
executions and arrests of his court, and he lived at Bruges as 
head of a guild-house of the English nation, who dined at a 
common table, slept under the same roof, were required to 
be indoors by a given lime every evening, and allowed no 
women within the walls. 

On the 24th of October, 1464 — when his age was about 
forty-two^William Caxton was joined with Sir Richard 
Whitehill in a commission for renewal of a treaty of trade 
between England and the Low Countries, for a period that 
would end on the ist of November, 1465. The Duke of 
Buigundy did not renew the treaty, but began to wage com- 
mercial war with England He stopped the bringing of 
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English-tnade cloth into his dominions. Flemish goods 
were then shut out of England, and the traders on both 
sides were compelled to add to the mysteries of their craft 
the ingenuities of smuggling. The Earl of Warwick wrote 
to Caxton that he must enforce at Bruges the English Act of 
Parliament forbidding English merchants to buy Flemish 
wares. Caxton, in May, 1466, sent this order to the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Wardens of the Mercers' Com- 
pany. Their reply to William Caxton, governor of the Eng- 
glish nation in Bruges, was that the Act must be observed, 
and that he must enforce the fines for the infringement of 
it. Caxton’s office must, therefore, have been full of 
trouble until the death of Philip Duke of Burgundy, on the 
15th of June, 1467. His son and successor, Charles the 
Bold, married the Princess Margaret of England, sister to 
Edward IV., at Bruges, on the 5th of June, 1468. Caxton, 
as governor of the English merchants in the town, could 
hardly have been absent from the wedding. In the follow- 
ing September Caxton was joined with William Redeknafe 
and John Pykeryng, ambassadors to the Duke of Burgundy, 
for the re-establishment of the woollen trade, and in October 
the old treaty was renewed. 

Within the next twelve months the change began 
in William Caxton’s life that made his life part of 
the history of English literature. On the first of March, 
1469 (old style, 146)^ he began to translate “Le Recueil 
des Histories de Troyljf' writing in that year five or six 
quires — in all about fifty leaves->of his translation, and 
then laying it aside. In the record of a court of merchants 
that gave judgment at Bruges, in Caxton’s absence, on the 
12th of May, 1469, occurs the last mention of Caxton as 
Master Governor of the English merchants there. Caxton's 
way of life was bringing him more and more into reladoii 
with die nobles about the Court of the Kii^ of England’s 
dster Margaret, now Duchess of Burgundy. It may have 
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been about this time that Caxton married. A daoghtet ol 
his lived to marry Gerard Grippe, a merchant tailor, and to 
be separated horn him in May, 1496. This daughter was 
formally named Elisabeth. Of her nmther nothing is known, 
but possibly she was named Maude ; for there was a Maude 
Caxton buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster, in 1490. In 
October, 1470, Edward IV. was a fugitive from England 
to his sister’s Court, and Caxton Imd opportunity of 
strengthening his friendshi{)s among courtiers friendly to 
the house of York. The first evidence of his l)eing attached 
by yearly salary to the service of the Duchess Margaret 
occurs when he tells us that, two years after he had laid 
aside his translation of the “ Recuyell,” he received her 
command to finish it, and did finish it on the r9th of 
September of the same year, 1471. Monarchs and nobles 
traded in those days. In 1472, Edward granted to his 
sister, the Duchess of Burgundy, sjxicial privileges in aid 
of her own private trade in English wool. Caxton’s know- 
ledge as a trader might, therefore, have been of great value 
to her, while he would be drawn from the society of Mer- 
chant Adventurers to that of men like Anthony Woodville, 
Earl Rivers, by intellectual tastes that won recognition 
among the most cultivated men about the Court, and thus 
opened to him a world of thought whose centre of gravity 
was not always in a wool-pack. 

Caxton’s first literary work was his translation of “ Lc 
Recueil des Histories de I'roye.” He says of it in his 
Prologue to the First Book ; “ When I remember that 
every man is bounden by the commandment and counsel 
of ^ wise man to eschew sloth and idleness, which if 
mother and nourisher of vices, and ought to put myself 
unto virtuous occupation and business, then 1, having a great 
charge of occupation, following the said counsel, took a 
French book and read therein many strange and marvellotti 
historief wherein 1 hail great pleasure and dehght, as wdl 
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for the novelty of the same as for the fair language of 
French which was in prose so well and compendiously set 
and written, which inethought I understood the sentence and 
substance of every matter. And for so much as this book 
w’as new and late made ” [it had been written in 1464] and 
drawn into French, and never had seen it in our English 
tongue, I thought in myself it should be a good business 
to translate it into our English, to the end that it might be 
had as well in the royaume of England as in other lands, and 
also for to pass therewith the time, and thus concluded in 
myself to begin this said work.” 'I'he English version of 
the Romance of Troy was in such demand at the Court of 
Burgundy that Caxton’s endeavour to make copies caused 
his hand to grow “ weary and not stedfast,” and his eyes 
to be “dimmed with overmuch looking on the white 
paper.” Just at that time Colard Mansion, a skilful copyist 
of Bruges, was first introducing into that town the newly 
discovered art of printing. Many MS. copies were being 
made, and are still extant, of Caxton’s translation. His 
attention having thus been drawn to the convenience of 
the printing press, Caxton “ learned,” as he tells us, “ to 
ordain this book in print at my great charge and expense.” 

Colard Mansion, who was a member of the Guild of St. 
John at Bruges, and Dean of the Guild in 1471 and 1472, 
was a copyist and illuminator. He was in high credit as 
a copyist, and produced books for the wealthy. He had 
fifty-fbur livres in 1450 from the Duke of Burgundy for a 
copy, now in the Royal Library of Brussels, of the novel 
of “ Romuleon,” richly illuminated.® He spent time upon 
his work that left him with small payment for many days 
of labour. He lived in one of the poorest streets of 
Brussels, leading out of the Rue des Carmes, and learnt the 

* There is Another in the British Museum, of which the late William 
Blades obseni^ed that it is written in characters exactly like the types 
used twenty years later by Colard Mansion.” 
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art of printing that he might multiply copies with more 
profit to himself. He took for his printing offices two rooms 
over the porch of the Church of St. Donatus, for a rent of about 
six Itvres a year, and there finished, in May, 1484, an editicm 
of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” in 386 folio leaves, with 
many woodcuts. Each leaf was printed separately, and 
folio was used to reduce the amount of machine labour. 
Three months afterwards Colard Mansion left Bruges, a 
ruined maa Where he went none knew— perhaps to Paris, 
where there were a Paul and Robert Mansion, printers, in 
the seventeenth century. 

His first printed books with a date to them are two 
that belong to the year 1476; another is dated 1477. In 
a book dated 1478, Colard Mansion first 
practised the spacing of letters, so as to avoid Jjjj,*^***^ 

uneven lines upon ilie page. Four undated 
books with lines of uneven length were probably pro- 
duced before 1476, as the dated books of 1476 and 1477 
contain as many pages as may fairly l>e sup{X)sed to 
reach the limit of his power of production. Of two forms 
of type used by Colard Mansion, the first is that which 
was used by Caxton in the printing of his “ Rccuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye,” of which he said, “ I have learned 
to ordain this book in print at my great charge and expense.” 
In this he tells us that he began the translation at Bruges 
on the I St of March, 1468 (1469 new style), and after 
writing six quires, ceased until March, 1471, when he re- 
sumed the work and finished it at Cologne on the 19th 
of September in that year. The book then translated, 
** Le Recueil des Histories de Troye,” had been compiled 
in 1464 by Raoul lx? Fl?vre, when he was chaplain to Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, who died in 1467. 

It is inferred from the fact tliat Caxton’s translation 
of this book was finished at Cologne, where Conrad Winters 
set up his press in 1470, that he was then and there 
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drawn to th^ practical study of the art of printing, 
The late William Blades, whose full study of Caxton* is 
the best authority upon the subject, finding 
SSfoe?* clear evidence that Caxton’s first known books 
were printed with Colard Mansion’s types, be- 
lieves that the first study was made at Bruges, where he paid 
for the facilities he needed. It has been suggested that 
Caxton and Mansion learnt printing together at Cologne, 
Iwfore Mansion set up his press in Bruges. Wynkyn de 
Worde, in printing an undated edition of Bartholomaeus 
“de Proprietatibus Rerura,” says in his Proheme : 

“ And tiso of your charytc call to rcmembrauncc 
The soulc of William Caxton, first prynter of this boke 
In laten tonge at Coleyn.** 


No trace has been found of such a book, but that 
authority is not lightly to be set aside, though it be, as 
William Blades urged, the statement of an inexact man 
who blunders much. But as no date is given, we are free to 
suppose that Caxton, having begun to learn printing with 
Colard Mansion at Bruges, took a later opportunity of 
adding to his knowledge, by work with the printers in 
Cologne. He joined his taste for literature with his 
business habits in resolving that it would be very much 
to his own advantage, as well as to his country’s, if he 
learned the art of printing, obtained the necessary stock-in- 
trade, and speculated in the setting up of the first printing 
})ress in England. To that end he might wish to become 
acquainted with the working of the new art, not in Cologne 
only, but, if possible, in other places, setting types with his 

**'1110 Life and Typography of Willmm Caxton,” 2 vok 4I0, 
1861, 1863 ; compacted afterwards with revision into l voL 8vO| aa 
**The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, £iigl«^*f 
First Printer.” By William Blades. London and Strassbiirg, 1877. 
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own hand, obsarving carefully, and acquiring a complete 
knowledge of every detail. 

The date of the printing of the ” Rccuycll of the 
Htstoryes of Troye ** is usually supposed to be 1474. It It 
not given in the book itself, but the beginning 
of the printing, in those days a slow process, 
was after the finishing of the translation in 
September, 1471, and there were 778 folio pages, each 
printed separately. The date of the completion of the 
translation is on the first page, in the same sheet with the 
l)eginning of the book, which seems to have been Caxton’s 
first experiment in printing. It is the book that he says 
he “ learned ” to ordain in print at his own great charge. 
Colard Mansion must have worked not only for him but 
with him, as his desire was not simply to get one book 
printed but to begin to learn the printer’s art Colard 
Mansion probably printed soon afterwards on his own 
account, with the same ty})es, the French original. The 
next piece of work in which Caxton and Colard Mansion 
were engaged together was the printing of “ The (kme and 
Playe of the Chesse." 

‘*The Game and Playe of the Chesse” is a moral treat* 
ise, translated by Caxton chiefly from a French version— 
Jjt Jeu des Echecs Moralise^ made about the year 
1347 by the Dominican friar Jean de Vignay, Md puJSoi 
under the patronage of the Duchess of *‘**^’**^'* 
Burgundy, from a book written about the year lapo by 
Jacobus de Cessolis, or Casulis— that is, of Casale— also 
Dominican Friar, Likr Moralis dt Ludo Scamrum^ The 
book, partly based upon the Dt Rtgimim Principum of 
i^Sgidius Colonna, written before 1285, translated also 
into French by Jean Ferron, and also translated into German 
prose and verse by Conrad von Almenhusem Jean Ferron^s 
transhtton Caxton also knew and used. 

“The Game and Playe of the Chesse” is in four tractatea 
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The lint tells the origin of the game. There was a king in 
Babylon named Evilmeroilach, *'a jolly man without justice, 
and so cruel that he did do hew ” (cause to be hewn) “ his 
father’s body in three hundred pieces, and gave it to eat 
and devour to three hundred birds that men call vultures.” 
Under this king the game was invented by an Eastern 
philosopher named, in Chaldee, Exerses, or in Greek, 
Philematos, which is as much to say in English as he that 
lovclh justice and measure. When he saw the sinful life of 
the king, he would rather die than not admonish him. So 
he invented Chess. And when the king Kvilmerodach saw 
the play, and the barons, knights, and gentlemen of his 
court play with the philosopher, he marvelled greatly of 
the beauty and novelty of the play, and desired to play 
against the phil isopher. The philosopher answered and 
said to him that it might not be done but if he first learned 
the play. The King said it was reason, and that he would 
put him to the pain to learn it Then the philosopher 
began to teach him, and to show him the manner of the 
table of the chess-board and the chess-men. And also the 
manners and the conditions of a king, of the nobles, and of 
the common people, and of their offices and how they 
should be touched and drawn, and how he should amend 
himself and become virtuous. When the king heard that, 
he reproved him, and demanded him, upon pain of death, 
to tell him whereupon he had founded and made this play. 
And he answered, My right dear lord and king, the 
greatest and most thing that 1 desire is that thou have in 
thyself a glorious and virtuous life,” and so forth. The 
play was first to teach the king to be master over himself ; 
secondly, to keep him out of idleness ; and thirdly, to 
satisfy the natural desire of every man to know and hear 
novelties and tidings. That first tractate having explained 
why chess was invented, the second indicates the con- 
stitution of a state in its rulers, in five chapters upon the 
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superior chess-men, king, queen, alph/n (judge), knight, and 
rook (vtcar or legate of the kingji Tiic third tmcUte set 
forth the places of the other members of the common- 
wealth in eight chapters on the {xiwnis each pawn standing 
for a class, one for the labourers, one for the smiths, one 
for the merchants and changers, etc. A fourth tractate 
moralised the chess-board and the moves of the several 
pieces, and all ended with an ** Kpilogation and Recapitula- 
tion," giving a summary of the whole book in its three last 
pages. 

Caxton’s epilogue to his translation ends with the 
words, “finished the last day of March, 1474." which may 
refer either to the writing or to the printing. 'I’hcrc was a 
second edition, in the prologue of which ('axton said that 
the original came into his hands “ at such time as I was 
resident in Bruges," that he translated it, and when he h<ad 
done so “ 1 did do set in imprintc " a certaitt number. 
That phrase means that he “caused to be j.rinied,’’ not that 
he himself then printed, A copy of Caxion’s “(iaine and 
Playc of the Chesse” was sold in 1885, at the Osterlcy Park 
sale, for 1,950. 

Two French books besides the French namely, 

Lts Fais du Jason y by Raoul Lefevre, secretary to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and Mtditadons sur Us sept 
pseaulms penitenciaulx^ by Cardinal Pierre Mannon's 
D’Ailly— written in I^tin at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and soon afterwards translated into 
French — arc found to have been printed at Bruges by 
Coiard Mansion, with the same types and in the same 
manner as these first two of the books issued by Caxton, 
which we may assume, therefore, to have been printed at 
Bruges. 

But there was another fount of type which Caxton 
bought and took with him to England*— the type, therefore, 
in which he set up his first books at Westminster. And k 
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is noticeable that there is a book in French—Caxton never 
printed French books—** Les Quaires Derreniercs Choses,” 
printed in that second form of type which Caxton took to 
London, and showing a distinctive feature of 
^iTypet. Mansion’s work at Bruges in its way of man- 
aging an impression of two colours by one pull of 
the press. Moreover there is occasional use, by mistake, of 
a form of ** &c.” that belonged only to the earlier fount of 
type. From this it is to be inferred that the types brought 
by Caxton to I^ondon had been cast for him while he was 
at Bruges, and had been used in Cobrd Mansion’s printing- 
offices before William Caxton, after thirty-five years’ re- 
sidence in that city, sailed for England with his stock of 
types and presses, in the jear 1476. In the following year, 
1477, on the i8th of November, the first book printed by 
him in England, ** Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” 
"Dictwmnd ^^s described as **enp7nted by me william 
Caxton, at westmestre,” and was the first book 
. Qf hjs that gives printer’s name, with place and 
date of publication. Lord Spencer’s copy at Althorpe 
includes the day of the month. 

“The Dictes and notable wise Sayings of the Phila 
sophers,” the first book printed in England, was a translation 
made from a French book, **I^s Dits moraux des Philo- 
sophes.” The translation was made by Anthony Woodville, 
Antbonv brother to Edward the Fourth’s queen, Elizabeth, 
Woodville. q( whosc couit Caxton had made many friends in 
Bruges. The copy of Caxton’s **Recuyell,” which be- 
longed to this Queen, and contains her autograph, is 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, and co t 
a thousand guineas at the Roxburghe sale in 1812. It 
would now bring twice as much. She was the daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville, created Baron Rivers in 1448, and 
was Dame Elizabeth, young widow of Sir John Grey, a 
knight slain at the second battle of St Alban's, when 
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Edward {V. came upon her and waft fascinated^ and 
married her privately on May day in 1464. In the same 
year her brother Anthony, translator of the “ Dictes,” who 
was l/)rd Scales by right of his wife, had a grant made to him 
of the Isle of Wight, with the Casilc of Carisbrooke and all 
other rights appertaining to the lordship, to him and his 
heirs male. It was he who built the towered castle gate. 
In May, 1466, the rank of Queen Fllizabeth’s father was 
raised from Haron to Earl. After the defeat of Edward's 
army at Edgecote on the 26th of J uly, 1 469, the Queen's 
father, Earl Rivers, was pursued and captured, to- 
gether with his son, Sir John Woodville, in the Forest of 
Dean. The prisoners were taken to Northampton and 
there beheaded. Anthony Woodville then succeeded to his 
father’s title and became Earl Rivers. That was a few 
months after Caxton had begun to translate the “ Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye," In 1473 Anthony Woodville 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine of St, James of Compostella. 
While on the voyage a Gascon knight, lx)uis de Bretaylles, 
showed him a copy of the French “Dils moraux des 
Philosophes.” He borrowed it, and translated it after his 
return to England, when he was made one of the Governors 
of the Prince of Wales. He was among William Caxton's 
friends at court, and greatly interested in his printing work. 
His translation of the ** Dits moraux des Philosophes" he gave 
Caxton to “ oversee " and print. It was printed accordingly 
at Westminster— with an added chapter touching women, 
introduced by a pleasant prologue of Caxton's own writing- 
in 1477, six years before Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, 
was beheaded, on the 25th of June, 14^3, by Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, on the last day of the nominal reign of 
Edward V. 

Caxton worked hard at Westminster, not only at his 
management of the first English press; be spent also much 
time in iodefatigabie labour to supply translations of such 

U— VOL. VL 
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books aa he thought worth giving in English. He was a 
good linguist, with a sense of literature, and a shrewd min 
Oijrtoo'i business who, in every sense, desired to turn 

Pm* *t his time to good account. He would print 

Westmuutcr. , ...... / . 

what was worth printing, for the good wit 
or good purpose that was in it, on condition that he had 
fair expectation of purchasers. I'he translations that he 
made himself would, it is said, fill more than four thousand 
five hundred printed pages. Caxton worked for English 
readers. He could not, in those days, have printed Wyclif s 
Bible without ruin to himself, if he had wished to do sa 
He touched no burning questions, and the books printed by 
him were of the kind that gentlemen in his day wished to 
{xissess. The whole body of books printed by him make a 
larger library than that at Paston Hall, of which we have seen 
the contents,* but they were selected on exactly the same 
Fof*i*n principle. It has been objected against Caxton 
that he did not interest himself in the discoveries 
R«*<Wrt. ijjgn being made of Latin texts, and showed 
none of the regard for Latin scholarship that distinguished 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, whom it ruined ; but why 
quarrel with our good home-brewed for not being Falernian ? 
Caxton was essentially an English Printer. He lost no time 
in printing Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” for which his 
countrymen cared more than for the finding and printing of 
a lost book of Cicera In Italy the case was difieient. 

Four years after the production at Ma) ence of the first 
printed Bible, there died at Florence, in 1459, a famous 
Italian scholar, Poggio Bracciolini, who was the 
Pjjgjo Brae* representative of the activity of the Italian 
intellect in search for the lost MSS. which 
contained treasures of ancient thought. Petrarch had been 
active in this direction ;t for Poggio the search was a 
passion, and its successes were many and great He was 
• '»E W ” vL 263. t «E. W.” iv. 21. 
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the first who found a complete copy of Quintilian* It 
was in the monastery of St. Gall, buried under rubbish with 
some other treasure in the cellar-floor or dungeon of a 
tower, “not even/’ said Pt^io, “a fit residence for a 
condemned criminal/’ He discovered also several lost 
orations of Cicero, and, among his other recoveries to 
literature, were Lucretius, Silius Italicus, Ainmianus Mar- 
cellinus, Columella, and 'i'ertullian. Through an agent, 
Nicholas of 'I'riives, whom Poggio employed to search the 
monasteries of Germany, twelve were added to the eight 
comedies which had been all that were left of Plautus. 

John of Gaunt’s wealthy Churchman son, Cardinal 
Beaufort, when Bishop of Winchester, tempted Poggio to 
England with good promises, and the Italian 
scholar came among us in the year 1419. VVhile iUJ* 
he was searching English monasteries, and 
finding nothing that he cared for but the ‘‘(’hronicle of 
Sigebert,” while he was also suing Beaufort for fulfilment of 
his promises, he was tantalised by the news that others had 
found in Italy ih^ whole of Cicero’s “ I)e Oratcre,” besides 
other of his works. After much trouble with Beaufort— 
Poggio says that ’’the mountain laboured and brought 
forth a mouse ’’- he was offered a benefice, nominally, not 
actually, worth one hundred and twenty florins. No letters 
of his from England have been published, and there is no 
suggestion of literature in the occasional mention of us 
in his writings. He reports of the desire of English nobles 
to live in the country and own large estates, not thinking it 
derogatory to trade in the produce of their land. He 
reports also their respect for dinners ; even if they should 
meet a host ten days after he had given them a dinner, they 
never omitted the ceremony of thanks for his entertainment 
There were county families and dinner parties; there was 
hunting, too, in high esteem, as Juliana Berners witnesses* 

Dame Julyans Barnes, otherwise Juliana Berners, tf 
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supposed to have been bom at the close of the fourteenth 
century, at Roding- Berners, hundred of Dun- 
oc^"* mow, in Essex. She is doubtfully described as 
daughter to a Sir James Berners, l>eheaded in 
1388 as one of the evil counsellors of Richard IL, and it is 
said that she was living in 1460, and was l^dy Prioress of 
Sopwell, a nunnery founded about the year 1140, near St 
Alban's, in which Abbey of St Alban’s her writings in her 
native longue, or the translated works ascribed to her, of 
Hawking, Hunting, “ Lynagc of Coote Araiires,” and 
“ Blasyng of Armys " (which last is described as a trans- 
lation), were first printed in 14S6. She is called Dame 
because her name is written ‘‘Dam Julyans Barnes” in 
the colophon to the first impression of the Book of 
Hunting, much of which, as well as of the Hawking, is 
translation irom the “Venerie de 1 'wcty” of the time of 
ICdward II. I he nuns were classed as Dames, or choir- 
nuns, who usually had property and paid for their main- 
tenance, and as l^y-sisters, who, being less rich, waited on 
the Dames. But a Lay-sister would become a Dame if 
she were promo: ed to sing in the choir, or if, as might be, 
she were elected Abbess. The “ I'reatise on Fishing with 
an Angle” was first added in Wynken de VVorde’s second 
edition of 1496, which had three wood-cuts, one being of 
fishing. That Dame Juliana Berners, if there was such a 
Lady Prioress, herself went hunting and hawking, is 
l>ossible,* for we have read of canons who give alms to 
Vucir dogs, not to the poor ; ” of rectors who, “ when they 

* The text of the treatises of Juliana Berners, as printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496, wa.s published in 181 1, %rith full bio- 
graphical aud bibliographical introduction by Mr. Joseph Haslewood 
in “Literary Researches into the History of the Book of St. Alban’*.'* 
In 1883 an older form of the “ Treatyse of Fysshioge with an Anj^e,** 
from a paper MS. of the earlier half of the 15th century, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Alfred Denison of Albemarle Street, was published, with a 
Prebtee and Glossary* by I'homas Satchell. 
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fpeak of Cod, think of a hare;” and of the monk} an 
(lutridcr, “ who loved vencrie : ” 

"Of pricking end uf hunting for the hnr« 

Wan. all hi* lust, for no cost wolde he spare.” 

The other pieces being in prose, the “ Book of Hunt- 
ing ” is written in rhyme, after this fashion : 

fit sty s of Vtnery. 

“ Where so euer ye fare hy fryth or hy fell : 

My derc chylde take he<lc how Trj'stam <loo you icll. 

How many manere bestys of vcncry there were ; 

Lysten to your dame and she shall you lecrc. 

Fourc manere Inrstis of venere there arc : 

The fyrsie of iheym is the harie : the seconde is the hare, 

The bourc i>N one of iho : the wiilfe and not one mo ! ” 

But as the cruelty of the old forest laws was fading already 
into the past, that feudal spirit also which made the great 
nobles of ICngland, ns Poggio said, “ deem it disgraceful to 
reside in cities, and prefer living in retirement in the 
country,” was aljout to give way to the rising influence and 
wealth of towns. 

F'rom this glance at the revival abroad of a scholarship 
in which neither Caxion nor his English public had a part, 
and at the spirit of the wealthier class in England for which 
Caxton sought to provide books wholesome and welcome, 
we return to the work of the printer. 

The activity of Caxton's press required from time to 
time renewals or changes of its types, and by a cmum '* 
study of their differences it is possible to bring 
undated volumes within dated groups. 

The first type used was that of Colard Mansion at 
Bruges, in which Cajcton printed his “ Recuyell” and “ITie 
Game and Play of Chesse ” ; but Colard Mansion the French 
“Recueil,” “ Les Fais de Jason,” and the “Meditacions.” 

llie second type used was that brought from Bruges, 
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with which Caxton began his business at Westminster. It 
had been used also at Bruges by Colard Mansion in print- 
ing, in 1476, “ Les Quatre Derrenieres Choses.” With this 
type Caxton first printed, at Westminster, the Dictes and 
notable Wise Sayings of the Philosophers,” the first book 
printed in England It was followed, in the 
•>* same year, by a translation into English of the 
French “ Fais de Jason,” which bad been printed 
by Colard Mansion. These were all folios, the folio size 
iieing jirefened for larger books because it yielded the 
greatest amount of printed matter to each pull at the press, 
and so diminished lalx>ur of production. For shorter 
pieces they used quarto size. But the next book, being a 
devotional book, “ Horae ad Usum Sarum,” was 
.snnim jutant to bc carried and held in the hand. It 

Mimal 

was, therefore, the smallest book from Caxton s 
press. There were two later editions of it ; of the first 
edition there remains only a fragment, which is in the 
Douce Collection at Oxford. It was found in an old 
book-cover. In this type, used only in the years 1477, 
1478, Caxton printed the first folio of Chaucer’s 
printing* of “Canterbury Tales” without printer’s name, 
ctwuter. place, or date; also, in separate quartos, Chaucer’s 
“ Parlement of Foules,” with some Balades and the Envoy 
of Chaucer to Scogan, under the title of “ The Temple of 
Brass;” and Chaucer’s “Anelida and Arcite,” of which 
impression there is a unique copy in the Cambridge 
University. With these types he printed, also in folio, 
Chaucer’s translation of “ Boethius on the Consolation of 
Philosophy.” Within the two years of his settlement in 
Westminster, Caxton printed with these types 
from Bruges, in quarto, Lydgate’s “The Horse, 
Sheep, and the Goose,” also his “ Temple of 
Glass,” his “ Chorie and the Bird,” in two editions, and his 
school book teaching Latin and good manners, “Stans Fuer 
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ad Mensam.” He printed also with these typei within his 
first two years at Westminster another translation furnished 
to him by Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers* the 
metrical “Moral Proverbs” of Chrisiiric of 
Pisan, a learned French poetess* l)orn in Italy, ir4i». 
whose father had been physician to ('harlcs V. 
of France. She married Etienne Castel at ’^**'*' 
fifteen, lost her Ivusband while yet young, and wrote her 
“ Proverbes Moraulx ” as sequel to a book of “ Enscignmens 
Moraux,” designed for her son, Jean Castel, who was in 
England in the service of the Earl of Salisbury. At the 
close of this book Caxton falls into a rough way of rhyme in 
setting his own name to it as printer — 

“ At Wesfminstre, of fevercr the xx. ilaye 
And of kynjj Edward the xvij. yerc vrayc 
Enprintwl by Caxton 
In feverer the cold«$«on.” 

Another book printed by Caxton in these first two years 
of his work at Westminster was a “ Parvus Catho,” in two 
editions. “Catho” was the Dionysius Cato 
of the Moral I)isti( hs to his Son. I'hesc began 
with a preface from the author, whose personality is 
unknown, to his supposed son, proceeded to fifty-iix 
simple injunctions to a boy, and thcit gave a hundred 
and sixty-four moral precepts, each contained in a distich 
of two dactylic hexameters. In ii8o Daniel Churche, an 
ecclesiastic at the Court of Henry II., added a few in- 
troductory precepts which were known as “ Catho Parvus,” 
and were usually transcribed together with the original, 
called “Catho Magnus.” Benedict Buigh ♦ translated 
both into Chaucer stanza, and, as he became Canon ot 
Westminster in 1476, he must have known Caxton, and 
probably himself suggested the printing of the “Catho.” 


E. 161. 
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The ** Parvus Catho ” was twice printed in quarto in 
*477*78, and Caxton printed Burgh’s Parvus and 
Magnus Cato in folio in 1481. 

Three other pieces in quarto were printed with this 
6rst type, “Infancia Salvatoris,” “Propositio Johannis 
Russell,” and the first edition of the “Book 
Saivaiorb." Courtcsy.” Of the “ Infancia Salvatoris,” on 
eighteen printed leaves, the only copy now to 
be found is in the library of the University of Gottingen. 
It is founded upon the apocryphal “ Evangelium Infantioe ” 
ascribed to St James. The “ Propositio Johannis 
Russell” is an oration delivered by Dr. John 
Dr. Russell, in high repute for eloquence, who was 

RusmU. made, in 1449, Fellow of New College, Oxford ; 
in 1466, Archdeacon of Berkshire; in 1476, Bishop of 
Rochester, and in 1480 was translated to Lincoln. The 
particular speech printed by Caxton was delivered in 
February, 1470, new style, on the investiture of the Duke 
of Burgundy with the order of the Garter. As he had 
been employed before that date in the negotiations between 
England and Flanders for the adjustment of trade, he must 
have worked with Caxton in those matters. He died in 
1494, having been made Chancellor of Oxford for his life. 
** The Book of Courtesy ” is in fourteen leaves of rhymed 
doctrine addressed to a little John, who is admonished how 
to begin his day with proper regard to the body and the 
soul; how to be courteous in the house or street, devout in 
church ; to look men honestly in the face ; use, when at 
table, manners and moderation ; avoid backbiters and back- 
biting of absent men ; learn to dance and to play harp and 
lute; read Gower, Chaucer, Occleve, Lydgate; and be 
courteous and show reverence to women. The only known 
copy of this piece of Caxton’s printing is in the Public library 
at Cambridge.* 

* lit tett hat been edited, with that of two MSS., by Dr. Ftunivall 
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llie first evidence of recasting, with some additions of 
type, is in Caxiotfs edition of a translation of the book 
published in French by Colard Mansion, “ I^cs Quatrc 
Derrenieres Choses Advenir.” The French book 
was a translation made in 1453 by Jean Mielot, 
one of the several secretaries employed by Philip 
the Good for the enrichment of his library*. It was AniiK»y 
translated from a Latin original by (Jcrardus a 
Vliedenhoven, but there were other treatises of the same 
kind by other writers. The translation from French into 
English printed by Caxton was another of the works of 
that kind which he received from Anthony Woodville, Earl 
Rivers. It was given to him by Lord Rivers on the and of 
February, 1479 (new style); the printing of its seventy-eight 
folio leaves was begun next day, finished on the 24lh of 
March, and the book issued as “ Cordyale, or 'I’he Four I^st 
Things.” Here there is evidence of a reaist of the type 
brought from Bruges, with variation. The recast was used 
from 1479 to 1481, and there was used with it from 1479 to 
1484, for headlines, another set of a Missal ty|)e, o»b«rpritw- 
not generally suited for the text of l>ook8. 

Caxton printed with it only a Handbill in 1478, 
a second edition of the “ Book of Hours,” a Psalter and a 
Directorium Sacerdotum.” In the recast type, after the 
“Cordyale,” Caxton printed, in 1480, a second edition of 
the “Dictes and Sayings,” and a second edition in 
1482 of the “Game of the Chesse,” with Bcnet Burgh’s 
“ Parvus et Magnus Catha” He primed also with these 
types in 1480 the “ Margarita Kloquentiae ” of the Franciscan 
friar Laurence of Savona, the birthplace of Columbus, 

in the extra series of the Early English Text .Society, ** Caxton’s Book 
of Cmtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, A.D., and now re- 
printed with two MS. copies of the same treatise from the Oriel MS. 
79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J, Furoisall, 
M.A* 1868.” 
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which is iK>t far irom Genoa. Friar Laurentius Gulielmi de 
Traversanis of Savona was bom about 1414, studied at 
Padua, Bologna, Cambridge, Paris, and died in his Convent 
of Savona. He finished his book at Cambridge on the 
6th of July, 1478 ; it was, therefore, printed after that 
date. Caxton ceased in 1480 to print pages with lines of 
uneven length. This book is printed in lines of uneven 
length. Its 124 leaves were produced, therefore, at the close 
of 1478, in 1479, or early in 1480. Caxton printed also in 
this type, on jiarchment, a short letter of Indulgence, dated 
on the last day of March, and issued in 1480 by John 
Kendal, Grand Prior of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, hv authority of Pope Sixtus IV., for assistance 
at the siege of Rhodes. 'Phere was also, upon a hundred 
^Th^Mi^r- leaves of folio, “'I'he Mirrour of the World,” 
World,” translated and printed in the year 1481, with 

wood engravings. It was a book translated from a Latin 
“ Speculum vel Imago Mundi’Mn 1245, for the Duke of 
Berry, into French verse, which was afterwards turned by a 
Maistre Gossouin— unless that be only the name of a 
copyist “into French prose. From that piose Caxton made 
his translation in 1481 at the request of Hugh Brice, of the 
Mercers’ Company, citizen and alderman of London, and, 
like Caxton, a Kentish man, who wished for the book as a 
present to Lord Hastings, Brice was knighted in 1472, and 
went with Dr. John Russell to the trade conferences in 
Flanders, which must have brought him into relations with 
Caxton. He was Governor of the Mint under Lord 
Hastings, and Mayor of London in 1494, two years before 
his death. 

In this type also Caxton printed in 1481 translations 
of Cicero “de Senectute” and “de Araicitia,” together with 
a “ Declamation of Noblesse,” which was translated by the 
Earl of Worcester from a French translation that Jean 
Mielot made from the Latin of an author whom he called 
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Sursc Ptstoie. The Earl of Worcester was also the trtns* 
lalor of ** Cicero on Friendship,” from the French of the 
priest Laurent de Premierfait, who translated both that 
and the book on ‘*Old Age” in 1405, by command of 
Ijouis, Duke of Bourbon. The translation from laurenl^s 
version of the “ I)e Senectute ” that Caxton printed was by 
Sir John Fastolfs secretary, William of Worcester.* 

The most interesting of the l)ooks printeil by Caxton 
with this fount of type was the first edition of the “ History 
of Reynard the Fox,”t in eighty-five folio leaves. Caxton 
says of this book, “ I liave not added ne my- .. Reyn»rd 
nusshed, but haue folowed as nyghe as I can my 
copye whiche was in Dutche, and by me Willm Caxton 
translated in to this rude and symple cnglyssh in thabbey 
of westmestre, fynysshed the vi daye of Juyn the yerc 
of our l^rd M.CCCC.LXXXI and the xxi yere of the 
regne of kynge Kdw'ard the iiiith,” 

Jacob fifimm believed that these fables of beasts—- ap- 
plied, with a strong national feeling, to corruption growing 
among strong men who wronged the |.>oor and used religion 
only as a cloak for violence and fraud — were from their 
origin Teutonic Like fables elsewhere could in great 
measure be accounted for by the like suggestion of natural 
resemblance between beasts and men. But it has l)ecn 
observed that the earliest known use of such fabling by a 
German writer is in Fredegar’s ” Chronicle,” quoted under the 
year 612 as a ^^rustica fabula"' of the Lion, the Fox, and 
the Stag, which distinctly follows .Flsop, and undergoes 
change afterwards from the fancy of narrators. A story also 
in the version used by Caxton of the remedy suggested by 
the Fox to the sick Lion comes from /E.sop. 'I’his w'as 
developed in the eighth century in a Jjitin poem ascribed to 
the Lombard Paulus Diaconus, who may have had it at the 
court of Charlemagne as matter already familiar among the 
•“E. W.” ri. 262. t “E, W.” iii. 152, 153. 
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Franks. Either from Byzantium or through contact with 
Rome, such fables could readily have passed into the 
hearing or the reading of Teutonic monks, who cared about 
God and the people, steeped the fables in minds active for 
reform, and developed them, as the Teutonic races deve- 
loped also the Arthurian myths, into shapes inseparable from 
their nationality. 

The sick Lion reappears in the tenth century in the 
oldest poem elaborated as a Beast Epic, the “ Ecbasis 
cujusdam Captivi.” Its author Inilonged to the monastery 
of St Evre, at Tout Strict reforms among the brethren, 
in the year 936, caused his “Ecbasis his going out 
He was brought back, and as a sign of his regeneration 
wrote the poem, in which he figured himself “/rr tropO’ 
/ogiam” as a calf, who, having gone out from safety, 
became captive to the wolf. I'he “ Ecbasis ” has already 
incidents that become further developed in the myth of 
“ Rcynart.” 

The next stage of growth is marked by the I.atin poem, 
“ Ysengrimus,” which was first named “Reinardus Vulpes.” 
It was written about the year 1148 by a Flemish priest, Niv- 
ardus of Ghent. Here we have the names that afterwards 
entered so completely into the speech of Europe that the 
old French word for a fox, Gouptl^ was replaced by Ren- 
ard. Reinaert, Reynard, or Reginhard, means “absolutely 
hard,*’ a hardened evil-doer whom there is no turning from 
his way. It is altogether out of this old story that the Fox 
has come by that name. Isegrim, the Wolf s name, is also 
Flemish— Isengrin meaning “ the iron helm.” The bear they 
named Bruno, Bruin, for the colour of his coat. 

The earliest French version of this national satire is lost. 
There are traces of it to be found in the later “ Roman de 
Renard/’ which conhrm the belief that it was known to and 
used by the Alsatian Heinrich der Glichezare (the name 
means “ simulator ”), who about the year 1180 wrote the first 
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” Reinart in German. He first called it “Isengnnc'i 
Not '• 

Na vcmemct lelUtmiu dine 

and vretmliu inaere 

der del Glicheaaere 

inkiindc gtt, si sint gewaertich 

Er ist geheizen Heinrich, 

der hat diu huoch zesamene gcltil 

von Isengrlnea arbeit. 

The poem was afterwards entitled “ Reinhart Fuhs.” There 
remain two MSS. of it, one at Heidelberg, the other in 
the Bishop’s Library at Kalocsa, in Hungary. Its vigorous 
author was one of the poets who lived of old by voice as 
well as pen, themselves reciting what they wrote. 

From a French poem on the same subject, written in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century by a priest, Pierre 
de St. Cloud, came the Flemish |)oem of “ Reinhart," by 
Willem, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. This 
was continued by another jxjet of less mark about the year 
1380. A prose commentary on this appeared in 1480, and 
a Low-German translation of it was printed and |>ublished 
at Lubeck in 1498. In the earliest form of the story, in the 
tenth century, the Fox triumphed. Willem’s “Reinacrt" 
ended with the exile of the F'ox from court. It was the 
continuer of Willem in 1380 who brought the Fox back, 
and told of his judicial coml)at with Isegrim, and shoued 
hypocrisy again triumphant 

Willem’s Low German poem of “ Reinaert ’’ was followed 
by a prose “Hystorie van Regnaert die Vos,” printed at 
Gouda, in Holland, by Gerard Leeu, in 1479. Caxton’s 
translation was made from the l>ow German, and retains 
many Teutonic words in their Dutch form, which was also 
the form most nearly allied to English. Caxton’s long 
residence at Bniges made the language as familiar to him as 
his own, and sometimes his Englbh includes a word from 
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the other side of the boundary between English and Dutch. 
The first edition of Caxton's translation was published in 
1481. There was a second edition in 1489, of which the 
only known copy is in the Pepys Library at Cambridge. 

The changes made by Caxton in his types, which help 
to the dating of the books he printed, were studied carefully 
Qiiton’ William Blades, whose w'ay of numbering 

earlier them is usually followed 1 ’ype No. i is that 
type*. books printed at Bruges. Type No. 2 is 

that brought from Bruges and used at Westminster in 1477 
and 1478. 'ryi)c No. 2* is the recast of type No. 2, with 
variations, lasting from ‘‘The Cordial” in 1479, to “Tully” 
and “Reynard the Fox” in 1481. Type No. 3 was the Missal 
type used from 1479 to 1484 for headlines and for printing 
a “Directorium Sacerdotum,” a Handbill, a Prayer-book, 
and a Psalter. I'ype No. 4 was first used in a folio of “The 
Chronicles of England,” “enprynted by me, William Caxton, 
in thabbcy of westmynstre by london. Finished and 
accomplished the x day of Juyn the yerc of thincarnacion 
of our lord god M.CCCCLXXX, and in the xx. yerc of 
the regne of kyng Edward the fourth.” This is— on 182 
leaves— the old “Chronicle of Brute,” beginning with Brute, 
continued at St, Alban’s, and, with additions by Caxton 
himself, brought down to the Battle of 'I'owton. 

The same, or nearly the same, text was used in two 
other priniing-tffices that were by this time established 
^ in England, one in the City of london and the 

inth«atyof Other at St Alban’s. The first book printed in 
L«noii iiad the City of London was in 1480, in Ijitin, 
Mkchim. Questions in Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” by the 
Minorite Antonius Andreas, edited by the Augustine 
Thomas Penketh.* Lettou, its printer, printed also in 1481 

* For an aca>ant of the work of the first London printers, Letton and 
Machlinta, see the introduction by Processor Edward Arber, of Mason's 
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another Latin book of Expositions of the Psalm% by John 
Percy de Valentia Lettou seems then to have been joined in 
partnership by William of Mechlin or Malines. Mechlin is 
between Antwerp and Brussels. He called himself^ in the 
books printed by him, Wilhelmus dc Mechlinia, Wilhclmus 
de Machlinia, and also William Maclyn, which must have 
been the name he went by among his workmen in Holljomi 
in the neighbourhood of the Fleet Bridge. He writes 
himself in the colophon to a year-book of Henry VL, 
“ Emprente pur moy William Maclyn en HoUwrn . in an 
edition of Littleton’s “ Tenures,” “ j)er me Wilhclmuin de 
Machlinia in opulentissima Civitaie Londoniarum luxta 
pontem qui vulgariier dicitur Flctc brigge.” In an edition 
of Albertus Magnus’s “ De Secrciis Naiune,” it is, with the 
same reference to Fleet Bridge, “ f>er me Wilhelmum dc 
Mechlinia.” The position chosen was near to the settle- 
ment of copyists about St. Paul’s, whose work is indicated 
in the names of Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane. 
This printer joined, in 1481, with John lettou in printing, 
in seventy leaves of thirty-eight lines to a full page, an 
edition of Sir Thomas iattleton's “Tenures,” written in 
Norman-French. It was without title-page, but ended 
with “ Expliciunt Tenores novelli,” etc This was the 
year in which Sir I'homas Littleton, the author of that 
famous law-book, died He had been born at Frankley, 
in Worcestershire, had studied law in the Inner I'emple, 
was made, under Henry VL, steward of the palace court, 
king’s seijeant, and judge on the northern circuit. Under 
Edward IV. he was made a judge of the Common Pleas ; 
he was knighted in 1475, fbe 23rd of August, 

1481. For the second of his three sons Littleton wrote, 
when be was an old man, his treatise on Tenures and 

College, Bitminghain, to his editkm of **The ReveUtion to tlie Monk 
ol Evc*ham.” “English Reprints.” 1869. 
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Tithes, which was published as a new book by I^ttou 
and Mechlin. 

The two printers joined also in publishing an abridg- 
ment of the Statutes, and then William of Mechlin seems 
to have been left in sole possession of the business. He 
printed by himself another edition of Sir Thomas Littleton’s 
“ Tenures ; ” also, in Norman-French, a year-book of the 
34th of Henry VL, and the Nova Statuta." The Liber 
Aggregationis, seu l.iber Secretorum,” of Albertus Magnus 
he printed in l.atin ; and a “ Speculum Christiani,” in eight 
chapters, that mixed Latin quotations from the Bible or 
the Fathers with English metrical enforcements of their 
teaching. 'I'his began with the Articles of Belief, proceeded 
to the Ten Commandments of the Old Testament, and the 
Two Commandments of the New, the Seven Works of 
Mercy, the Seven \^’orks of the Spirit, the Seven Virtues, 
the Seven Sins, an extx)sition of the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Admonitions of Saint Isidore. 

The three other pieces which complete the list of works 
printed by William of Mechlin are all in English. One is a 
translation from the I.atin ofCanutus, Bishop of Aarhuus, 
in Jutland, of “A passing gode lityll boke necessarye and 
behouefull agenst the Pestilence.” 

Another is the book edited by Professor Arber, “The 
Revelation to the Monk of Evesham,” of which there was a 
short account in Roger of Wendover’s “ Flores 
to ihrMoS Historiarum,” under the year 1 196, to which date 
Ewiham. revelation was assigned. The story is that 
a young monk of Evesham had for sixteen months a 
grievous sickness, in which sometimes for nine days 
together his stomach could retain only a little warm water 
On the eve of Shere Thursday, when the betrayal and 
Passion of Christ was solemnly sung with great devotion, 
he went with his staff into the church with other brethren) 
from the infirmary, and, his devotion being beyond measure^ 
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he remained weeping and praising God iVom midn^ht until 
six in the morning, when he called two of his brethren, by 
whom he was confessed and absolved, and spent alt the 
rest of the day in praising God. Next night, after a little 
sleep, he rose and went into the church when they sang 
matins ; and when the brethren on Good Friday morning went 
to prayers at prime, as they jxissed before the chapter house 
they saw the sick brother lying flat upon his face before the 
bishop’s seat. His eyes were deep in his head, there was 
blood on his face, his feet were cold ; there was a little 
warmth and movement in his body, but that ceased. Then 
it was found that the figure of Christ crucified, which had 
been lowered, as usual, by the sextons before Lent, and left 
till Good Friday between the altar and the wall, was bleed- 
ing from the wound in the side and from the right foot ; 
also the shoes and the staff of the sick monk were found 
beside it Vain attempts were made to recover the monk 
from his deep swoon. But on Easter-Eve he began as 
miraculously to revive, and told to a friend the vision in 
which he had been led by Saint Nicholas through the three 
fields of the pains of Purgatory with which Heaven is 
encircled, and (xissed then through the field of Paradise 
even to the gate of Heaven. Then said Saint Nicholas, 
** Now thou must go again to thyself and to thine, and to 
the world’s fighting.” There was a sound of heavenly 
music in his ears. The Saint, his guide, was gone ; and 
then he returned to himself. 'I’he book has been edited by 
Professor Edward Arl>er, from the unique copy in the 
British Museum. The other English work printed by 
William of Mechlin was the ** Chronicle of England, ” little 
differing from that printed by William Caxton. 

Another Chronicle of the same kind was printed at St. 
Alban’s, which had been a great centre of pro- tii« !*»»«« 
duciion in the days of copying by hand. 'l*hc 
art of printing had been brought into $t. Alban’s by a 

V — VOL. VI. 
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fichoolraastcr who learnt it of Caxton, and we have seen 
that the first printing of the “Treatyse perteynynge to 
Hawicynge, Huntynge, &c.,” by Dame Juliana Berners, 
was by the press at St Alban’s in the year i486. 

There was a pamphlet published in j 664 by a Richard 
Atkyns,^ who said, that “ upon considering the thing, he 
could not but think that a public person more eminent than 
The Prew at ^ mercer, and a public purse, must needs be con* 
Oxford. cemed in so public a good.” He invented, 
therefore, a story of his own, in which the king— -Henry VI. 
— and the Archbishop of Canterbury — Thomas Bourchier — 
spent handsomely in bribes and plottings, and sent a secret 
emissary in disguise, Mr. Robert Tumour, who was of the 
lobes of the king, and had the help of *‘Mr. Caxton, a 
citizen of good abilities who traded much into Holland ; 
which was a creditable pretence, as well for his going as 
stay in the lx)w Countries. Mr. Tumour was in disguise 
(his beard and hair shaven quite off), but Mr. Caxton 
appeared known and public.” With much difficulty they 
succeeded in bringing off “ in disguise ” from Haarlem an 
under workman in the printing office, named Frederick 
Corsells, or Corsellis, into a ship prepared for the purpose. 
“ By the Archbishop's means Corsellis was carried with a 
guard to Oxon ; which guard constantly watched to prevent 
Corsellis from any possible escape, till he had made good 
his promise in teaching them how. to print So that at 
Oxford printing was first setup in England.” The inventor 
of this tale, in support of Royal Prerogative for the control 

• “ The Original and Growth of Printing, collected out of History and 
the Records of this Kingdome ; wherein is also demonstrated, that 
Printing appertaineth to the Prerogative Royal ; and is a Flowa: of 
the Crown of England. By Richard Atkyns, Esq.” “Whitehall, 
April the 25th, 1664. By Order and Appointment of the Right 
Honourable Mr. Secretary Morrice, let this be printed. 

Ryoaut. Printed by John Strealer, for the Author.” 1664. 
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of printers^ professed that he took it from a document in 
the Archbishop's Library at I^ml>cth, which many then and 
afterwards asked to sec^ but nobotJy, Aikyns included, ever 
saw. The fact on which Atkyns relict! for a foundation to 
his tale was that there really is a book priiilcd at Oxford — 
“ExpositioS. Jeronymi inSimbolum AfK^stolorum—ad Paiiam 
Laureniium," which is dated, “Impressa Oxonie, ct finitn 
Anno Domini, M('CCC 1 *XV 1 I 1 ., xvii. die l>eccmbrk" Uis 
agreed that here there must have lK*en the dropping of an X 
out of the date MCCCCLXXVIII. 'I’he l)ook would still be 
the earliest that has come down to us from the first Oxford 
Press. It w’as followed in the next year, 1479, by the 
Commentar)' of Ix?onard Aretinus on Aristotle’s Ethics and 
iEgidius on Original Sin. In 1480 followed from the 
Oxford Pres.s the “ Histori.-! 'r«ojana " of (iuido dellc 
Colonne,* printed by T. R., whose name apjicarH as Tco* 
doric Rood in the next two iKioks, publuihed in 1481 and 
1485. 

'l eodoric Rood adds some I .alin verses of himself and 
his art to the book published in 1485, which was a trans- 
lation from Greek into Latin, by Kranci.scus Aretinus, of the 
Epistles of Phalaris. In these verses Rood says that he 
was a German who came from Cologne, and that he worked 
with an Englishman named I'homas Hunt, f 

Now we return t6 Caxton, and find his address at 
Westminster in the Advertisement printed by him alwut the 
year 1477 or 1478 in Type No. 3, his Missal 
type. This is the whole of it : “If it plese ony w«i. 
man spiritual or lemporcl to bye ony pyes of ^ 
two and thre coraemoracions of salisburi use enpryntid 
after the forme of this present lettre whiche ben wel 

♦ “E. W.“ vi. ii8~"12I. 

t The other book printed by the early Oxford Prew was (in 1481} 
by Akxaiider of llalea, ** Expositio super Libntm de Aninuu*’ 

V a 
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and titily correct late hym come to wcstmonestcr in to 
the almonesrye at the reed pale and he shal haue them 
good chepe.” “ Pye,” or “ pie ” — in Latin, pica — ^was the 
name of the table or “ Directoriunt” used before the Reforma- 
tion to find out the Church service proper for each day. 
Its name was derived from the Litera picata^ the great 
black letter used in the beginning of some new order in the 
prayer, and such large types retain the name of “pica.” 
Caxton here gives his address at the sign of the Red Pale in 
the Almonry, at Westminster. 'Ilie Almonry at Westminster 
was the ground in which there stood an old chapel of St. 
Anne where the alms of the Ablxjy were distributed. It 
was near to (he gate-house, westward of it. In the Abbey 
meant within the Abbey precincts, not within the walls of 
the sacred building. Caxton rented his house in the 
Almonry, known by its sign as other houses were. The red 
pale was the name for a shield marked with a broad red 
band down its centre. Such a sign has been found used in 
the fifteenih century to mark a house occupied by two 
printers at Antwerp. The printers at Delft used a black 
pale. 

In his house in the Almonry Caxton worked his presses, 
and customers were invited to come to it There he lived 
also, with his wife and children, and worked 
chief with assistants, of whom some afterwards be- 
voriemen. masters in their art. Wynkyn de Worde, 

who came from Belgium, must have been young when he 
entered Caxton’s service, for he was still living in 1535. 
He succeeded Caxton when he died, remaining for a time 
at the Red Pale and dating from “Caxton’s house in 
Westminster.” Richard Pynson, who settled afterwaads 
just outside Temple Bar, was another of Caxton’s assistants ; 
and younger than these was William Copland, who, after 
Caxton’s death, worked under Wynkyn de Worde. 

Th^ books printed by Caxton in his Type No. 4, which 
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began with lus first edition of the Chronicles of Englandi’* 

were only eighti including a second edition of 

the “Chronicle.” That type was not iLwd by 

after the year 1483, but a recast of it, Ty{>e 

Na 4.* This was used until 1487, and in 

it he produced both the first and second edition of his 

most important piece of work, the “(iolden I.cgeml.” 

Of the books in 'I’ype No. 4, a “ Description ol Britain,” 
in thirty leaves of folio, published in 1 480, was meant as a 
supplement to the “Chronicle,” and was translation of a 
chapter*outof Higden’s “ Polychronicon.” “Curia Sapientiaj, ” 
or “the Court of Sapience,” on thirty-eight folio leaves, is 
a poem in Chaucer stanzii, which was regarded by Jolm 
Stow as Lydgate’s. “ Phe History of (iodfrey of Bologne, or 
the Conquest of Jerusalem,” on 144 tolio leaves, was a 
translation made by Caxton from a French original that 
went beyond the death of Godfrey, at which Caxton ended. 
Caxton says that he finished the translation in 1481, on the 
7th of June, and the printing in the same year on the 20th 
of November. In 1481 Caxton printed, upon parchment, 
Letters of Indulgence from John de Liliis on the authority 
of Pope Sixtus IV. for assistance against the Turks. There 
was a second edition of the “ Chronicles of England ” in 1482. 
Caxton finished on the 2nd of July, 1482, his revision of Tre^ 
visa’s translation t of Higden’s “Polychronicon,” 
which he printed immediately afterwards on 450 cinSlkMo.^ 
•folio leaves. This is the least rare of the Caxton 
books, for there are not fewer than thirty copies known. 
The other work is a translation of Guillaume de Degui- 
kvile’s “ Pilgrimage of the Foul,” “ with somewhat of ad- 
ditions ” made in the year 1413, probably by John Lydgate. 

The type having been then recast, Caxton printed in Type 
4* a Vocabulary in French and English ; and three religious 
books, namely, a “Festival ” by John Mirk, a Canon of the 

• “ E. W.“ iv. 244, 245 * t “ E. W.” iv. 2$% 
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Monastery of Lilleshall in Shropshire, which, on ii6 folio 
leaves, gives sermons for the principal feasts of the year, 
with much use of material from the ** Golden legend "and the 
“ Gesta Romanorum ; " then, as conjpanion to it. Four Ser- 
mons, one on the Paternoster, Creed, and Ten Command- 
ments; two on the Seven Sacraments, Seven Deeds of 
Mercy, and Seven Deadly Sins; one on Contrition, Con- 
fession, and Satisfaction; and, lastly, a Service on the 
Visitation of the Virgin Mary. Another piece printed 
in 1483, on twenty-four leaves, (juarto, was a collection of six 
letters in Latin — “Sex |>ereleganiissime Epistole” — Ijetween 
the College of Cardinals and the Doge of Venice on the clos- 
ing of war between Venice and Ferrara. They were edited 
by Petrus Carmelianus of Brescia, who bt*came Rector of 
St. George’s, Southwark, in 1490, settled in England, throve, 
wrote verses, and was called a laureate poet. Phe only 
known copy of this jiiece of Caxton’s work was discovered 
in 1874 in a library at Halhersiadt. The most important 
work printed by Caxton in 1483 was the “ Con- 
Amaum*" fcssio Amantis" of John Gower, in large folio 
on 222 leaves, of which there are seventeen 
copies extant. 

Ten or eleven works were printed by Caxton in 1484. 
They were— a second edition of the “(’anterbury Tales; " 
Book* Chaucer’s “ House of Fame ’’ and his “ Troilus 

itrintedin and Crcssida ;" a folio broadside of Death-bed 

Prayers , and, on ninety-six leaves, Lydgate’s 
|)oem composed for Henry V. on ‘‘the Life of Our Lady 
a Caton translated by Caxton himself out of French, and 
presented to the City of London; the Fables of i£sop, 
also in Caxton’s own translation from the French ; and the 
“ Book ot the Knight of La Tour Inndry,” • made to the 
enseygnement and techyng of his doughiers translated oute 
of Frenssh in to our miternall Englysshe tongue by me 
“ E. \y.*’ vi. 217, 218. 
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William Caxton, which book was ended and fynysshed the 
fyrst day of Juyn the ycre of cure lord MCCCC, Ixxxiii, 
and enprynted at wesmynstre the last day of Janyuer the 
fyrst yerc of the regne of Kynge Richard the thyrd/' 
“The Order of Chivalry,” on 5 a lead's (juarto, was also 
a translation made by Caxton, and presented to King 
Richard III. : its date may not be 1484, but a year later. 
“The Cuiial,” on six leaves, is a translation from Alain 
Chartier of a letter he wrote to his brother which desired 
to come dweile in Court, in which he reherseth many 
miseries and wretchydnesses.” Caxton says he made it 
“ for a noble and virtuous Krle.” Perhaps it was suggested 
by the fall of his once prosperous friend and |>atron, 
Anthony Woodvi.le, Earl Rivers, who was U'headed in 
June, 1483. But the chief book of 1484 was on 449 leaves 
of his largest folio, freely illustrated with woodcuts, blending 
much new work of his own with use of an existing partial 
translation of the famous IxKly of the “ Lives of Saints,” com* 
piled in the thirteenth centur>* by Jacobus de Voragine, 
Archbishop of Genoa, and known as the 
“Golden Legend.” Early in ih^ fourteenth cen- "Golden 
tury it was translated into French by Jean Belet, ''•**'^* 
whose version was worked over again by Jean de Vignay, 
with the addition of forty-four legends. In the middle of 
the fifteenth century Jean de Vignay’s version was used in 
making an English book of the “ Lives of Saints,'’ and with 
these before him Caxton worked in his own way at the 
production of a “Golden Legend” The Earl of Arundel 
encouraged him in the enterprise by giving him for life 
a buck in summer and a doe in winter. Of this book, as of 
Caxton’s edition of the “ Polychronicon,” thirty copies are 
extant There was a second edition of Caxton’s “ Golden 
Legend” in 1487. 

In 1485, besides a Life of St Winilrede, on sixteen 
leaves of folio, Caxton’s work was upon three romances. 
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One wa» that of “ The Knight Paris and tlie Fair Vienc,*’ 
on thirty^six leaves folb, finished on the 19th of 
printMA is Decemto, 1485. The romance of Paris and 
Vienne came originally from the South of Europe, 
and had been translated into many languages. Caxton 
translated it from French. Caxton's other two liooks of 
1485 were his “ Life of the noble and Christian 
Viw."*™* Prince Charles the Great," on ninety-six leaves 
folio, and, on 43a leaves folio, Sir Thomas 
Malory’s “ King Arthur.” The translation of the *' Life of 
Charlemagne" was made by Caxton from a French romance 
Th#“Life compiled at the request of Henry Bolomyer, 

of Charie- canon of Lausanne. Caxton translated at the 

request of several of his ‘‘good singular lords 
and special masters,” among whom he names only Master 
William Daubeny, keeper of the king’s jewels. 

A few notes on the “ King Arthur ” folio will complete 
the description of works issued by Caxton in 1 485 . This was 
a folio of 432 leaves. The printer himself says in his preface 


Sir Thonuu 
Mabry's 
" King 
Arthur. " 


to it that “after he had accomplished and finished 
divers histories as well of contemplation as of 
other historical and worldly acts of great con- 


querors and princes, and also certain books of ensamples 
and doctrine, many noble and divers gentlemen of this 


royaume of England came and demanded him many and 
ofttimes wherefore he had not do made and enprint the noble 
history of the Saint Graal, and of the most renomed Christian 


King Arthur, which ought roost to be remembered among 
us Englishmen before all Christian kings. For it is known 
through the universal world that there ben Nine Worthy 
and the best that ever were ; that is, to wit, three Paynims, 
three Jews, and three Christian men.” The Paynims were 
Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, and Julius Csesar; 
the Jews were Joshua, King David, and Judas Maccabseos ; 
the Christians, King Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfr^ of 
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Bolpgne, of whose acts Caxton hod made a book for 
Edward IV. He was, as we see, preparing now a bool of 
Charlemagne, and be tells us that *• the sayil noble lentyhnen 
Instantly reqryred me lemprynte thystoric of the sayd noble 
kyng and conquerour kyng Arthur/ and of his knyghtes 
with thystorye of the saynt greal' and of the ticth and 
endyng of the sayd Arthur/ Affermyng that I ouKt 
rather temprynte his artes and noble fcatch tlton of 
godefroye of lK)logne or ony of the other eyght con- 
syderyng that he was a man borne wyihin this royame 
and kyng and Emperour of the same/ And that there l>en 
in frensshe dyuers and many noble volumes of his actes/ 
and also of his knyghtes/” Caxton said he replied that many 
historians did not believe there was such a king, whereupon 
Caxton's friends, and one especially, replietl that such 
doubt was blindness, and gave as reasons for Iwlicving in 
Arthur — that his tomb was to be seen at Glastonbury; 
that particulars of it were to be found in “ I*olychronicon," 
Book V., Chapter 6, and Book VII., Chapter *3 ; that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth told his life ; that remembrances of 
him and of his knights are in many places in England, as 
the print of his seal in red wax closed in beryl at St. 
Edward’s shrine in Westminster Abbey, with the inscrip- 
tion “Patricius Arthurus/ Britannic/ Gallic/ Germanic/ 
Dacie, Imperator,” Item, in the castle of Dover ye may 
see Gawain’s skull and Cradock’s mantle, at Winchester the 
Round Table, in other places Lancelot’s sword, and many 
other things. Also in all places Arthur is reputed one of 
the Nine Worthies, and he is more spoken of beyond the 
sea than in England; there are books alx^ut him in 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Greek, as well as French. 
The great stones and marvellous works of iron lying under 
the ground, and royal vaults, which divers now living have 
seen in Wales, in the town of Camelot, remain of record 
in witness of him. Caxton could not deny this, and had 
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read beyond the sea French l)ooks of Arthur which were not 
to be had in English, and so he says that he has enprysed 
to enprynte a book of the noble hystoryes of the sayd 
king Arthur/ and of certeyn of his knyghtes after a copye 
vnto me delyucrd/ whyche copye Syr Thomas Malorye dyd 
take oute of certeyn bookes of frensshe and reduced it in 
to Knglysshe/ And I accordyng to my copye hane doon 
settle it in enpr) nte/ to the entent that noble men may see 
and lerne the noble actes of chyualrye^ the Icntyl and 
vertuous dedes that somme knyghtes vsed in tho dayes/ by 
whyche they came to honour." Caxton tells his readers 
that they are at liberty to l)elieve as little as they please in 
the reality of Arthur, but that they should follow the good 
examples given in the story “ by w'hyche we may come and 
atteyne to good fame and renomme in thys lyf/ and after 
thys shorte and transytorye lyf to come vnto euerlastyng 
blysse in heuen ' the whyche he graunte us that reygneth in 
heuen the blessyd Trynyte Amen/ Then follows the “ History 
of Arthur," in twenty-one books, and, in all, five hundred and 
seven chaptei^, the printing of which w^as “fynysshed in 
thabbey westmestre the last day of July the yere of our lord 
M/CCCC/ Ixxxv/ Caxton me fieri fecit." 

Little is known of Sir Thomas Malor)’, from whom 
Caxton obtained his prose version of the “History of 
Arthur," which gave the main incidents in the cycle of 
Arthurian romance arranged in their due order. Caxton 
describes him as a knight who had completed his w'ork in 
the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV. — that is to say, in 
the year 1470, fifteen years before it was printed — and that 
he was the servant of Jesu both day and night. He has 
certainly retained the spirit in which Walter Map arranged 
the sequence of the tales, with the romance of the Graal 
set in their midst to blend with the tales of earthly love and 
war a heavenly inspiration. The very soul of mediaeval 
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Christianity breathes out of the 8tor>' of the Quest of the 
Gnml as told with simple directness by Sir Thomas Malory. 
The great jiopularity of the romance of Tristram and King 
Mark’s wife, the fair Isolde, made it im|)Ossible that 
Malory should have thought of omtttmg that. But in 
some sense Tristram is to Isolde as hineelot to Guinevere. 
The romance of Fristan was an early offshoot from the 
sequence (ilanned b) U alter Map, and a reader of Sir 
Thomas Malor>‘s “History of Arthur” might get a Iwtter 
impression of the sequeme of adventures, as Map had 
arranged them, by omitting from the first reading those 
chapters which interweave the talc of 'I'nitram and Isolde. 
They were inseparable from the Arthur Ia?gcnd of Sir 
'rhomas Malory's lime, but they break the harmony of the 
first arrangement by l)ur(iening one part of it with variations 
on Us motive. There was a second etlition of Malory's 
History of Arthur ” printed l>y Wynkyn de W'ordc, in 1498. 

(Paxton's next fount of tytK*, No. 5, wits used during 
the rest of his life, from 1487 to 1491 ; but another fount, 
No. 6, which was No. 2 altered, came to Ixj 
also used in and after 1489, and was not used £te!ntyp«. 
after ('axton’s death by Wynkyn de Worde. 

'Fhe books printed by Caxton in 1487 with this type were 
three. One was “ A Book of Good Manners," in sixty -six 
leaves, folio, translated by Caxton from the .... . 
French of an Austin Friar, Jacques I^grand, 
who was confessor to Charles VII. Caxton 
printed this liook in olrcdience to a death-1 wd request 
of his old friend and fellow mercer, William Praat, who 
had l)een hel|X‘d by his owm reading of the l)ook, and 
wished for its diflTusian in printed copies. Caxton accord- 
ingly printed it “for the amendment of man- 
ners and the increase of virtuous living." The 
other two books primed by Caxton at Westminster in 
1487 ivere a “Speculum Vitae Christi," based on a “ Life of 
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Christ” written in 1410 by St. Bonaventure, and a 
“ Directorium Sacerdotum.” In this year there was printed 
in No. 4 type, as before said, a second edition of the 
“Golden Legend,” and Caxton had a “Sarum Missal” 
printed for him in Paris. 

In 1488 Caxton printed probably a third edition of his 
“ Book of Hours,” and on 162 folio leaves, a translation from 
the French, as the “Royal Book,” or “ Book for a King,” of 
Brother l^urent’s “ Somme des Vices et des Vertus,” which 
Dan Michel had translated in 1340 as the “Ayenbite of 
Inwit.” Caxton says that he finished his translation of it on 
the 13th of Sept^iber, 1484. As in all books issued by 
Caxton without note of the date of printing, conjecture is 
only bounded by the limit of years within which its type was 
used. The type used in the “JRoyal Book ” has not been 
found in an extant book of Caxton s printing before 1487. 
In type No. 5 Caxton has inscril:)ed, under a woodcut on a 
quarto broadside, showing Christ on the cross, surrounded 
by eighteen small pictures relating to that Image of Pity, 
the following note; — “To them that before this ymage of 
pyte deuoutly saye v Pr nr v Aues & a Credo pyteuously 
beholdyng these ar of Xps passio ar granted xxxii M., vij C 
k Iv. yeres of pardon.” 

Of the “Doctrinal of Sapience,” on ninety-two folio leaves, 
Caxton finished the trai.slation on the 7th of May, 1489. It 
w»as a Latin “ Manipulus Curatorum,” translated into French 
by the desire of Guy, Archbishop of Sens, towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, and well known in France as the 
“ Livre de Sapience,” or “ Doctrinal de la foy catholique,” 
or “ Doctrinal au simples gens.” There was in this type 
also, perhaps of the year 1490, a second edition of the 
“ Speculum,” or “ Mirror of the Life of Christ,” a third and 
fourth edition of the “Hora,” a Commemoration of the 
Lament or Compassion of the Virgin at the death of her 
son, and a service book of the Transfiguration. 
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Caxton's last type. No. 6, was first used in the ** Ftyti 
of Arms and of Chivalry," printed on the 14th of July, the 
fourth year of the reign of King Heniy VII.— that is, 1489. 
This Caxton translated from the French of Christine of 
Pisan. Caxton printed also in this ty|>e, on forty-two folio 
leaves, “Statutes of Henry VII. " in English ; a “ Govemal of 
Health," a second edition of “ Reynard the Fox," and ol 
the “ Directorium S.acerdotum second editions al.so of 
“The Mirrour of the World," “The Book of Courtesy," 
“ The Festial," and the “ Four Sermons ; " there was also a 
third edition of the “ Dictes and Sayings," 

Caxton printed in these last years of his life “'I’he 
Fifteen Oes and other Prayers," the “Oes"l)eing pra)ers 
that l)egan with exclamation, as “ 0 Jesu, endless sweetness 
of loving souls, O Jesu, ghostly joy |>as.sing and exceeding 
all gladness and desires, O Jesu, health and tender lover of 
all repentant sinners." The prayers were translated from 
the 1 -atin in the “ Book of Hours." He printed also “ A 
Hook of the Seven Points of True l/)ve and Everlasting 
Wisdom,” or “ Orologium Sapientiae," together with, in the 
same copy, the “ 'rwclve Profits of Tribulation and the 
Rule of St. Benet." He published also two l)ooks, one 
from the French, one from the I^tin “ Ars Moriendi,” of 
“ The Art and Craft to Die Well,” as his own death drew 
near. 

Itremainsonly to add that, besides religious books, Caxton 
printed, in his type No. 6, three Romances, the “ Four Sons 
of Aymon,” “ Blanchardyn,” and “ Eneydos.” 

ITie “ Four Sons of Aymon " he translated from SlTi 
a French prose text The romance of the love 
of Blanchardyn, son to the king of Frise, for the noble 
princess Englantine, he translated from the 
French prose version of a thirteenth century 
French metrical romance. He dedicated it to the Lady 
Maigaret, who had asked him to translate and print it “Unto 
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the right noble puyssaunt & excellent pryncesse, my redoubted 
lady, my lady Margarete, duchess of Somercete/ Moder 
vnto our natural & souerayn lord and most Crysten Kynge 
Henry seventh, by the grace of god, kyng of englonde & 
of ffraunce, lord of yrelonde & i-efera, I wyllyam caxton, his 
most Indygne humble subgette and lytil seruaunt presente 
this lytyl book vnto the noble grace of my sayd lady, whiche 
boke 1 late recey'ued in frenshe from her good grace, and 
her commaundement wyth alle/ for to reduce and translate 
it in to our maternal and englysh tonge^ whiche boke I had 
longe to fore soUe to my siyd lady, and knewe wel that 
the storyc of hit was hont^ste and loyefull to all veituouse 
yong noble gentylmen and wymmen for to rede therin as 
for their passe tynie.” 

His Eneydos," in sixty-five chapters, was translated 
by Caxton from a French prose “Livre des Eneydes,' 
•‘E d ’ Lyons in 1483, which followed 

Virgil with such variations as would fit it 
to the mediaeval spirit of romance. In his Prologue to 
the “Eneydos,” which ends with a dedication to Henry 
the Seventh’s son Prince Arthur, Caxton speaks of the 
changes in the language, and desire of some for English of 
c«xton’# <^1^ others to have the old form 

English. changed into the new. “And certainly,” he 
says, “our language now used varyeih far from that 
which was used and spoken when I was born. For 
we Englishmen ben born under the domination of the 
moon, which is never stedfast but ever wavering, waxing 
one season and waneth and decreaseth another season; 
and that common English that is spoken in one shire 
varieth from another. Insomuch that in my days 
happened that certain merchants were in a ship in Thames 
for to have sailed over the sea into Zealand, and for lack 
of wind they tarried atte Foreland and went to land for to 
refresh them. And one of them named Sheffield, a mercer, 
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caiiie into an house and axed for meat ; and s'tecially he 
ixcd after eggs. And the good wife answered that she 
could speak no French. And the merchant was angry, 
for he also could $(>eak no French, but wouhl have 
had eggs and she understood him nut And then at 
last another said that he would have eyren ; then the g<KKi 
wife said that she understood him well. So what should a 
man in these days now write, eggs or eyren ? Certaiuly it i« 
hard to please every man, because of diversity and c hangc 
of language.” Caxton himself preferred, he said, as fat as 
possible “the common terms that he daily used.” 'Hiis 
book was not “ for a rude uplandish man to labour therein 
ne read it, but only for a clerk and a noble gentleman that 
feeleth and understandeih in feats of arms, in love, and in 
noble chivalry,” thcicfore he lias sought to find a mean 
between the over-rude and over curious, wherein, if he haa 
failed, he says, “I pray Master Jcjhn Skelton, late created 
poet laureate in the University of Oxford, to oversee and 
correct the said book, and to address and expoun whereaij 
shall be found fault to them that shall require it. For him 
I know for sufficient,” and Caxton gives reasons, which are 
omitted here because they cross the borders of this volume 
and will have their due place in the next. 

This volume has now told its tale, and there could l)e no 
clearer summing up of the position of English Literature at 
the time of the Invention of Printing than the 
list now given of the books that Caxton thought 
worth printing. He was an energetic man of 
business, with a love of literature. His love of literature 
would have earned for him enduring praise as writer and 
translator, if his rare industry and quick intelligence had not 
given him place in our annals as the founder of the EngKsh 
press. Caxton’s friends were among the merchants and the 
csourtiers, high churchmen, and princes of the royal blood 
lie took no part in plots and stratagems outside his 
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chosen way of life. He was simply religious, following 
the faith of his fathers, printing books of “Hours,” ft 
“Life of Christ,” “Lives of the Saints,” and even a 
wall image of the Passion of the Saviour, with pardons 
for the Paternosters said while contemplating it with 
true devotion. There would have been an end of his 
work as a printer if he had printed Wyclifs Bible ; but he 
was far from any wish to do so, or in any way to help 
the Lollards. He was equally far from desire to do 
them hurt. Directly moral and religious works had a large 
place in the library of printed books selected and, by closest 
assiduity, translated by himself. In romance he gave the 
gests of the three Christian worthies, Charlemagne, Godfrey, 
Arthur, with the “ Tale of Troy,” and other pieces for 
pastime, which he chose with a strict regard to their good 
influence upon the minds of those who read them. This 
regard he set forth clearly in his introduction to “ Blanch- 
ardyn,” The romance of “Paris and Viene,” which he 
thought worth translating and printing, had passed from 
Catalane into Provencal, thence into French, Italian, Flemish, 
and was especially regarded as a pattern of right life. Jean 
de Pins, Bishop of Rieux, had for that reason translated 
it into Latin as aid to the education of the children of the 
Chancellor Duprat. 

In his house at the Red Pale in the Almonry of West- 
minster, and in St. Margaret’s parish, Caxton was for 
several years, from 1478 to 1484, auditor of the parish 
accounts. Iq 1490, when Caxton was within a year of 
his own death, Maude Caxton, probably his 
tolyrSfe!** buried at St. Margaret’s. He printed 

in that year his two books of the “Art and 
Craft to Die Well” In the same year Caxton b^n his 
last work of translation, “ Lives of the Fathers,” which was 
printed afrer his death by Wynkyn de Worde, with this 
colophon : “ I hus endeth the most virtuous History of the 
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devout and right renowned Lives of Holy Fathers living in 
desert, worthy of remembrance to all well di$(x>sed persons, 
which hath been translated out of French into English 
by William Caxton of Westminster, bte dead, and finished 
at the last day of his life.” Thus the good founder of the 
English printing press, who was himself a memorable type 
of that union of the spiritual with Ahe praciieal which makes 
the strength of £,nglish character, diet! at his work. Of the 
day of his death there is no record, but it seems to have 
been a day towards the close of the year 1491. He was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, and lietiiicatheil 
to St. Margaret’s fifteen copies of his most costly work, 
the “CfOlden Legend,” which were turned into money by 
the Church as promptly as possible, at the rate of about five 
and eightpence (which would he three or (our pounds in 
modern value) for each copy. But by an arrangement 
made in the Ecclesiastical Courts at Westminster, four or 
five years after Caxion’s death, for separation of Caxton's 
daughter Elizabeth from her husband Gerard Cooj>pe, 
master tailor, Gerard Cooppe is allowed “ twenty printed 
legends at thirteen and fourpcnce a legend.” Thirteen 
shillings and fourpence made one* mark, equivalent in 
buying power to sue or seven pounds in money of the 
present day, and we may take that to have l>een the market 
price of Caxton's masterpiece in Caxton’s time. 

The printing press produced no changes in human nature, 
or the common interests of man. At first the uses made of 
it might only have suggested to a few young dreamers how 
its power could grow by free use. Truth’s in New Umpi 
the field, “Let her and Falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 
0pm encounter?” From Caxton’s time thete springs new 
hope for the advance of the whole body of the people, 
by quickened interchange of thought among their kad^ 
Ami by larger exercise of thought among themselves. 

W— *VO|. VL 
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Mind and body remain as of old, and health of either 
was a thousand years ago the same health that it is to- 
day. But to both disease cleaves for the want of light 

Love, Hope, Fear, Shame, are as they were of old ; 

No keener thought informs the living clay ; 

No man is bolder than men have been bold 
In deeds whose memory has passctl away ; 

1 ight of the mind, or sun, in Plato’s day 
Breathed the high glory that is in it now ; 

Still the same Earth, Past, Present, Future plough. 

Wljcn Love lies whispering from lip to ear, 

And large-eyed Hope stirs as a startled fawn, 

Love’s very happiness begets a fear, 

And innocence, clear as the rosy dawn 
When up the blue its dewy blush is drawn 
To glorify for man the birth of light, 

Blessed with a faultless shame beams heavenly bright. 

When Thought went wisely to the dady toil 
For freedom from the hindrance of the hour. 

For leave to live and work above the coil 
Of Fashion aimless in its use of power, 

It won of old such freedom, built its tower : 

It wins as much, no more, for those who now 
Have heads that Godward and not manward bow. 

The loving voice that to one heart lives nigh 

Lifts one heart to the highest heaven of thoi^ht ; 

The mind that to a thousand slanders by 

Speaks thoughtful love, by other thousands sought, 

Bids the hand speak, till wood, skin, paper, wrought 
Into the word, may take men by the hand 
And send a touch of reason through the land. 
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Now handls are lauier, speech grows more t'ree 
To nerve the living* aye* to raise the dead | 

Beyond old landmarks and the rifts of sea 
The solitary worker’s touch can spread ; 

Beyond the boumls fixed by the men who dread 
Lest in a free encounter Truth l>e found, 

Slain by a lie, left ilead upon the ground. 

Now Love, with hands by cunning multipbed, 

And llojjc, with larger voice to silence fear, 

Touch the blind eyes let Love Ijc dciherl, 

Speak on, shame wrong, till all have ears to hear ! 
Now let all thoughts in their own arms appear ! 
Widen the lists : come who will to the lieKI, 

No matter what the blazon on hi^ shield : 

Truth is the p.ixc. and what is Truth but I ovc, 

The glory of the wiwlom of the I^ml ? 

Wnlen the lists : and let the conflict prove 

What arms are weak, what shie'd cannot afford 
Safe shelter, whose the strength and whose the word 
That triumphs ! lIo|>e\ to win, and Earth’s increase 
In joys that crown an everlasting {icace. 
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to the Roxburghe Club, 1818. 

‘Fox CUiRiaittu. 

Three MSS,— -Brit. Mus., Cotton MSS. Tiberius A iv. 

Oxford ; Bodleuin, Digby MSS. ; and Library of All Souls 
College. To the last of the minor poems added in the Ail 
Souls MS. is the title in a second handwriting Carmen quod 
Johannes Gower, adhuc vivens, super Principum Kegimine 
Ultimo composu.t.” 

Printed Edition- 

Poema quod dicitur Vox Clamantis, necnon Chronica Tripartita, 
Auctore Johanne Gower, nunc primum edidit H. 0 . Coxe, 
M.A. Inipensis Socieiatis Roxburgensis. 1850. 

Confesfio Umantis. 

Twenty OE more MSS,— Ten at Oxford, of which these five have 
the form of address to Richard II. : MS. Laud, 609 ; MSS. 
Bodley, 294 and 693 ; MS. Selden, B ll ; Library of Corpus 
Christ! Coll , MS, 67. These four have the substituted 
address to Henry of Lanmter : MS. Fairfax, 3 ; MS. Hatton, 
51 ; Wadham College, MS. 13; New Collie, MSS. 266 and 
3 * 6 . 

Four MSS. are at Cambridge. 

Three are among the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum, 
Noa. 3,490* 3,869, 7,184. 

One, the Stafford MS. in the library of the Eari of EUesmere, 
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mu wriucn between 1399 and 1413, and pmbaUy belonged 
to King Hefirjr IV. 

VltmTio Editiow— 

Thii book it eotituled Confetsio Amaniia, that it to tayt in 
EnglysKe the confetsyon of the louer maad and conpyied b]f 
Johan Gower tqayer borne in Walys in the tynie of kpg 
richard the second, 4 c. Emprynictl at Westroeatre by me 
Willyam Caxton, and fynithed the 2 day of Septembre the 
iyrat yere of the regne ctf kyng Kicimrd the ihyid the yere of 
oor lord a thousand cccc, Lxxxxiii (mistake for Lxxxtit), 

John Gower. De Confeasione Amantis. Imprinted at l^ondon, 
in Flete-strelc by Thomas Bcnhelelte, printer to the kinge* 
grace, An. M.D. xxxil, cum privilegio. 

Another edition by Thomas Berthelette, M.D. i.iv. 

The Confessio Amantis was printed in 1810 in the second of the 
twenty-one volumes of Chalmers’s English Poets. 

Confessio Amantis of John Gower, edited and collated with the 
best Manuscripts by Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 3 vols. London, 
1857. 

Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins, being the Confessio Amantis 
of John Gower, edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. Carisbrooke 
Library, 1889. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

C|f Cantrrbarg Qalra. 

M.iNY .MSS.— Brit. Mua, Harleian MSS, 1,239, 1,758, 7,333, 7,334 
(the best), 7,335. MSS. Reg. 17 D xv., 18 C ii. ; Sloanc 
MSS. A 1,685, xxii. D; A 1,686; xxii. D ; Lansdowne MS. 
851. 

Oxford; Bodleian, Nos. 1,234, 1,476, 2,527, 3,360, 4,138, 
6420, Barlow 20, Arch. Seld. B 14. MS. in the Library of 
New Collqi;e. 

Cambridge : Univeraity Lilnrary Dd. 4, 24 ; Gg. 4, 27 ; Ii. 3, 26; 
Mm. 2, 5. Two MSS. tii the Library of Trinity College^ 
R 33 and R 3, 15. 

In Private libraries : Lord Elletmere’i ; Lord LecoliBeld*i at 
Pet worth ; Lord Asfaburnham*! ; Mr. Wyiute*i of Peniarth, 
in the Uengwrt Ccdleciioo. Four tent to Tyrwhitt by their 
owners (two by Dr. Askew, one by Edward Haittwell, one 
by P. C. Webb) ; two used by W. Thomas in collation for an 
interleaved copy of Urry's edition, now in the British Mnsettn. 
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They belorgieii to Chariot Cholinondeley, of Vak Royal, ill 
Cheshire, and Mr. Norton, of Soathwick, in llampihiio. 

PWNTKD EritTIONS— 

Caxton's first edition, without title or date, printed in 147S. 
Nine copies are known>'t«ro in the British Muieum, one at 
the Bodleian, one at Merton Collet*e, Oxford, the others in 
private libraries. Only twu of them -that at Merton College 
and one in the Kings Library of the Brit Mui.—aWs 
perfect. 

Caxton’s second edition, printed from a better MS. Ned datijM $ 
Mr. Blades suggested 1484. 

A reprint of this by Wynken de Worde, 149S> 

Another c<Ution, with l.ydgate’s Treatyse of Goddis and 
Goddesses added. Printed by Wynken de Worde in 1498. 

A reprint from Caxton's second edition, printed l>y Richard 
Pynson, without date, Init soon after Caxton's death. 

Another edition, prinletl by Richard T^ynson and dated 1526. 
This was the first edition in which other pieces were added to 
the CanierlHiry Tales, and the next fidlowing editions of the 
Tales, with further enlargement, are called 

eiKiucrr'f Olorka, 

The Workei of Geoffrey Chaucer newly printed, with dyuers 
Workes which were neuer in print before. London :* Thomas 
Ciodfray. 1533, folio. 

[Dedicated to King Henry Vlll. by William Thyn^a^ chde Clerk 
of his Kechyn, its compiler. Leland, writing within the next 
e^ht years, ascrtlied this edition to Berthelette, who may have 
lieen concerned in its production by Thomas Godfray, and he 
asaibed the compilation to William Thynne, but the Prefiice 
to ** Brianus Tucca, miht (amilitritate conjunctissimus," that 
is, to Sir Brian Tuke. This was the first attempt at t complete 
Chaucer.] 

The workes of Geoffrey Chaucer newly printed, with dyuets 
workes, whych were neuer in print before. London : John 
Raj^ies. Folio, 1543. 

[This follows the precediiHS edition, but adds for the first Ume 
•*The Plowman's Tale.”] 

The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, newUe printed with diners 
Additions, which were neuer in print belbrt ; with the Siege 
and Donraction of the worthy Citie of Thebes, conptled by 
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JIkni Monk of Befie. London : Jhoii K|ilgiitoii fet 

JlionWigiii. 1561 Jdio. 

{Thii was edited by John Stow, who gave hb fiirttier colMbai 
to hb fHcnd Thomat Sptght, e«Utnr of the neat cttiliofi .1 
Tttt Worhea of our antient and learned English poet, Oefrej 
Chaucer, newly printed. Lomioo : ImjiemM Geot. Bbiiop. 
Anno 1598, 

(Tlib it the edition ly Thomai Speght. It was deilicAtfd to 
Sir RoWrt Ool. and had a prefixed Iciier of Francb Bean* 
niont, dated 1 597. According to the title ** In this Impretilon 
you ihall hml ihete additions : 1. Hb portraiture and progenia 
shewed, a. His life collected. Arguments to euerybooke. 
4. Old and oiiscure words explained. 5. Authors by him 
cited declared. 6. Difhcttltiet opened. 7. Two Books of 
hb (vb*. hb I^ream and The Flower and the Leaf) ncucr 
before pnntwl.” John Stow says of his relation to the 
edition in hb “ Survey of I^ndon ” that Chaucer's works 
“ were partly publisheii in print by William Caxton, in the 
reign of Henry VT., increaietl by William Thyrme, esquire, in 
the reign of Henry VHL, corrected and twice increased 
through mine own {latnful Uliours, in the reign of Queen 
Eluabeth, to wit, in the year 1561 ; and again, beautified 
with notes by me collected out of divers records and monu- 
ments, which I delivered to my loving friend, Thomas Spi^ht, 
and he having drawn the same into a good fu. m and method, 
has also explained the old and obscure words, and hath 
puhltabed them in anno i$97.''^] 

The Worket of our ancient and learned English poet, Geffrey 
Chaucer, newly printed. London : Adam Islip. 1602, 
folio. 

[Thb edition b hosed upon Speght's, hut says of itself, *' To that 
which was done in the former impression, thus much b now 
added : 1. In the life of Chaucer many thinp inserted. 8. 
llie whole worke by old copies refewmed. j. Sentences and 
peouerbes ntded. 4. The i^ificatton of the old md oliacurt 
words prooued, tho Characten shewing from what Toi^pie or 
Dialect they are derived. 5. The Laline and French not 
Englished by Chaucer, translated. 6. The Treatise called 
lacke Vpltnd igainst Friers ; and Chaucer’s A, B, C, called 
La Prbre de Nostre Dame, at thb impretokm added/*} 

The Workes . . . Abo the Siege of Thehes, by J. Lklgate. 
London. 16S7, foUm 
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[After to inttrral of 85 yean, during whidb there wui no 
demtfid for Cbitieer, t reprint of the edition of i6oa,] 

1 'he Worket . . * compared with the former editioni, many 
valuable MSS., out of which three Ulet ore added which 
were never before printed. By John Urry, together with a 
glonory. With the Author's Life, newly written, and a 
Preface, giving an account of this edition. London: tyil, 
folio. 

Pohn Urry dying with the work in hand, this edition of Chiprff 
was finished by Urry's friend, Timothy Thomas of 
church, Oxford. Mistaken pains were taken with the ftntt, 
which nobody woi qualified to edit without spoiling, in the 
reign of George I. A life of Chaucer was contributed to (his 
edition by John Dart, who hod a curacy at Yately, in Hamp^* 
shire, produced writings of no great value, and is best known 
for his foUoi on the History and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury, and of the Abbey Church of .St. 
Peter’s, Westminster.) 

After two editions of the Canterbury Tales, one in 1737, by Dr. 
Thomas Morell, " in the original and as they are turned into 
modem language by the most eminent hands," and the other 
by Getirge Ogle, in 1741, “Canterbury Tales modernis’d by 
several hands," came the schoUrly edition by ThomasTyrwhitt, 
of the 

Canterbury Tales by Geoffirey Chaucer, to which is added on 
Essay on his Uncage and Versification ; an Introductory 
Ditc^rse *, Notes and a Glossary. London. 5 vois., 8vo. 

1775-1778. 

(The second edition was printed in 1798 by the University of 
Oxford after Tyrwhitt’s death, as a mark of respect to his 
memory. There was • third edition in l$2i, which wis 
reprinted in 1830, and it was made the chief part of an edition 
of Chaucer’s works puldtshed in one volume in 1845* 

Subsequent editions have been— beside those in the collectiont of 
Bdl, Anderson, and Cluilmen— Poems and Life, in $ vok 
Cbitwick Press, by S. W, Singer, 1821. Poetical Works 
with Memoir, by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 6 vols. Aldine 
Pmsi, 1845. Canterbury Tales edited by Thomas Wrigfat 
ftom the Harletan MS. 7334, and publish^ in 1847 in two 
folumei by the Percy Society. Works freshly edited from 
MSS. by Dr. Rtdiaid Morris. 6 volt. 1866. 

Poems tod life, fonning 8 vohimet in Robert BelPt *' Annotated 
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Edition or ikt EnclUt PaoU,*' which John W. Fwfcct and 
Stm begta to poUtili In htlf'Ctown vohiiiiti» fai Jtmmtyt 
1S54. Hie ChiMctr volumes in this serkt wm ft*lsni«tl, 
bound in (bur^ with u new introducloiy essay by the ftev. 
Frolanor W. W. oSkeato in 1878. 

Poetical Works, to which are afipemietl the Poems attrilioted to 
Chaucer, edited by Arthur Gilman, in 3 vola Kiversidt 
Edhicui. Boston, U.S. 188a 

^celient stsulents' editions of Canterbury Teles, with IntroductUmt 
and full notes, have been published by the Clarendon Press. 
They are-' 

(1) The Prvdogue; the Knightes Tale? the Nonnc Presiet Tale, 
edited by Dr. Richard Morris (an edition which lately reached 
its sixty*sixth thousand). 

(2) The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; the Monkes Tale ; the 
Clerkes Tale ; the Squieres Tale : edited by Professor Skeat 
(with important addition to the Introduction in the thinJ 
edition). 

(3) The Tale of the Man of Ijiwe ; the Pardoncres Tale ; the 
Second Nonnes Tale ; the Chanouns Vemannes I’ale : also 
edited by l^rofessor Skeai. 

The most valuable edition of the Canterbury Tales is that pro* 
diiced by the 

CbAttccr f aclrty. 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in Parallel 
Columns from the following MS.S. : l. The PlUesmere. 2. 
The Mengwrt, 154. 3. The Cambridge Univ. Itbr. Gg. 
4, 27. 4. The Corpus Chrtsti Coll. , Oxford. 5. The Petworth. 
6. The Lansdowne, 851, Edited by Frederick J. Fumivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Oblong 410, 1864—1867 ; 
with a Ryme Index to the Ellesmere MS., by H. Cromie, 
M.A. 

[Or. Fumivall, by whom the Chaucm Sociity was founded, has 
feud with the MSS. all the six texu here published dde by 
tide, three chosen out of public and three out of private 
oollectioiis. Ai they lie printed in pundlel euluiiiiis with all 
the six versions of each line side by side, they mukt the way 
ready for the student to a more tborough kuowtec^e of the 
text of Chaucer than before was possible. Each text is also 
printed separately to form an octavo voltnnc.] The Chaitcser 
Society hai produced in the same way/ 
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ITnitit ffttr Crnil^s 

A PArallel Text Print of Chaucer’s Trotltu and Cresaida, ftmii tlie 
CampiaU MS. of Mr. Bacon Frank, copied for Heniy V* 
when Prince of Wales, the Har'eian MS. 3,280, in the 
British Muaeutn, and the Cambridge University Libnii 7 MS., 
Gg. 4,37. Put forth l>y Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., Tiln. 
Hall, Camb., Founder of the F.ariy English Text, Chatieer, 
Ballad, New Shakspere, Browning, and Wydif So|Mea* 

1881-1883. f 

(The Society has also published Parallel Texts of the lllww 
Pf»enis and Autotype Sjwicimens of the chief Cltaucer MSS., 
with many reprints, illustrative of his «ork, essays, and 
results of search into the records that may yield new facti 
about Chaucer.) 4 

The first printed olitirm of Troifui and Crrasula waa Caxton’i 

Troylus an<i Crestde. Explicit f)er Caxioo. Folio (1484 P). 

The noble and amorous ancyent Ilyslory of Troylus and Cresyde, 
in tlie Tyme of the Syegc of Troyc. Compyled by GeofTraye 
Chaucer. Imprynted by me, Wynkyn de Woidc. 4I0, 1517. 

The Bokc t)f Troylus and (.'reseyde, newly printed by a treue 
Copye. London. Richard Pynson. Folio, no date. 

Qbc Hour of jfamr. 

The Book of Fame made by Geffrey Chaucer. Emprynted by 
Wylliam Caxton. Folio (1484 P). 

The Boke of Fame made by Geffrey Chaucer, with diuers other 
of hu Worket. London. By me Richarde Pynson. Folio, 
1526. 

(The House of Faroe was fwinted also at Edinburgh in 1508, when 
printing waa first established there. It was printed in 
Scottish form, and called **The Maying or Disport ol 
Chaucer.”] 

ISnetliu. 

Boethius de Consolacione Philosophise, translated bto English by 
Geoffrey Chaucer. ** I William Caxton have done my devoir 
to enprinte it.” No date } before 1479. 

Hit HMrlrwcnt af 

The AsaemMe of Fouks, ccunpyled by the prrdared and hunoiis 
Clerke Geoffny Chaucer, Xlond., by me Wynkyn de Worde. 
Folio, 1530. 
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Qnccn Andkk tnd Falne Arqrte. The comjdami of Chttiemr t« 
hit Purie. 410, printed byCaxton before 1479 (the only known 
copy is in the Cambrulge University Ubrary). 

f|c lUiraft «f 6Rsiitn> 

Chaiicer’s Legende of Goode Women. Fdiicd, with on Intronlue* 
tkm ami Notes Ciiossariai and Cnlicah by Kiram Corson. 
PhiUMlelphia. 1H64. 

Clarendon Press Series. Chaucer. The l.egcnd of Gotal Women. 
Edited by the Kcv. Waiter W, Skeat, l.ut.l)., P-lrington and 
Bosworth Professor of Angio*Saxon in the U niversity of Cam- 
bridge. Oxford, 1889. Comparison of the best MSS., with 
the great aid given in this respect by Dr. F. j. Furnivalt’s 
Parallel Texts edition, has enabled I'rofcssor Skeat to give in 
this volume what may l}e called a text of the Legend of (hxxi 
Women restored for the first time since the use of Printing. 
The numlier of rectifications is so great, and the corrections are 
so clearly right, that by this edition of the I^end of GootJ 
Women ail the preceriing texts (except, of course, those of the 
Chaucer .Society’s parallel text ctlilion) arc su}>eise«)ed. The 
chief MSS. used ate that of the Cambridge Cnivcrstiy Lilirary 
Gg. 4. 27 ; the Pc|rys M.S. 2,oo6 in Magdalene Collrge, Cam* 
bridge; the .M.S. K. 3, 19, in Trinity Ollrge, Cambridge; the 
M.S. in the Bodleian Arch. Sclden B. 24 ; and the Additional 
M.SS. 9 i S32, and 12,524 in the British Museum. I'rufessor Skeat 
oliscrves that the M.S. Gg. 4, 27, in the Cambridge University 
Library contains an earlier draft of the Prologue to the l^end 
of Good W'omen, which is not found anywhere else, and which 
does not contain the reference to the Queen. Prof. Skeat 
prints in his edition both forms of the Introduction, His 
belief is, that Chaucer owed to the Queen’s intercession his 
liberty to transfer personai work of official writing as Con* 
iroller of Wool Customs to a deiiuty, an indutgesice obtained 
on the 17th of February, 1385 ; that, with the new sense of 
leisttre, be planned on a large scale his poem of the Legend of 
(jood Women ; that he gratefully in»cril»ed it to the Queen ; that 
he did this at once, in the spring of 1385 ; and that the revised 
form of the Prologue was produced in the samespriiig, soon after 
the first draught had been finished. ** I therefore,** Prof, Skeat 
aayt, ** propose to assign the coo|cctufal date of the ipriiif of 
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1385 to both formi of the Prologue j and I mpipoae that 
Chaucer went on with one tale of the leriei aftW another 
during the lummer and latter part of the aame year, 101 he 
grew tired of the taak, and at last gave U up in t^ ndddle of 
a sentence.'* 

infair ^omt. 

Thirty-sivin mss. have contributed to the determination <rf the 
text of Chaucer’s Minor Poems. A full account of tben^lrill 
be found in Prof. Skeat's standard edition of them 
Clarendon Press Series. % 

Chaucer. The Minor Poems, edited by the Rev. Walter W, 
Skeatf Litt.lJ. , LL.D. Kdin.. M.A. Oxon. Ellington and 
Borworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University o^ 
Cambridge. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1888. ^ 

WILLIAM LANGLAND. 

(The Fisfoii of SSiUUim coarrmiag ^irra the 

r*OKiY-FiVE MSS. representing the Poem in three stiges — 

A. Oxford : Vernon MS. in the Bodleian, from which the whole 
class it sometimes described as of the Vernon type ; also in 
the Bodleian, MSS. Douce, 323; A&hmole, 1,4^ t Rawlim 
son, poet., n7 ; also a M.S. in University College, Oxford. 
In l^ondon, Brit. Mus., Harleian MSS., No. 875 and No. 
3,954 ; also a MS. in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn. In 
Dublin, at Trinity College, MS. D 4, 12. 

B. Oxford : In the Bodleian, Laud Misc., 581, Rawlinson poet., 
38 (four leaves of this are in the Brit. Mas. bound with MS. 
Lansdowne, 398) ; Bodley, 814 ; one in Orid CoUcge ; one 
in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Cambrklger Univettity 
Library MSS., Dd 1, 17 ;Gg. 4, 31 ; LI4, 14 ; Tiin, CoU. Cam. 
MS., B 15, 17 [the text printed by Thomas Wr%ht] ; and 
another at Caius College. Laodon t Brit. Mua Cotton MS. 
Caligula, A xL ; Additional MS., 10,574 ; Ashlwmham MSS., 
No. ia9andNa 130; at Cheltenham, Philli|;^MS.,No. 8 ,ji 59 , 
and Mr. H. Yates Thompson's MS. Tte MS. from which 
Crowley's edition was printed was of Biis type, but it is not 
now to be (oniid. From this first printed editioit the whole 
class of MSS. in this stage it tometimes described as of tbe 
Crowley type. 

C. Oxford: Bodleian, MS. Laud, 656; Bodlcy 1 IS„ S$l| 
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DIgbf MSS.» tea tnd 171 ; Dcrocc MS., 104* CfUttMdgt 1 
Univ^lf Ubrify MSS., Dd 3, ; Ff 5 , IS t Cor|Mit 

Chritti Coll MS., No. 393. London: Briu Mni. Cotton 
MS. Vet{Misiiui B xvi. ; HArlcito MS., No. 1,376 1 Kojnl 
MS. 18 B xvii. Dublin : Trin. Coll MS. 0 4, 1. Chcltim* 
ham : Fhitlippt MSS., No. 8,331 and No. 9,056 ; alto ihint 
MSS. aeverally in the poAotion of the Earl of Ikbetter and 
Sir Henry Iniplby, of Ripley Castle, Vorkshire. 

Mixed A ami C texts : Dighy MS. 145, in the Bodleian { MS. 
R 3, 14, in Trinity College, Cambrulge t llarletan MS. 
N 6,041 in the British Museum ; and a MS. in the possetsioD 
of the Dnke of Westminster. 

Mixed B and C texts : Bodley MS. 814, in the Bodleian ; Ad- 
ditional MS. 10,574, and Cotton MS. Caligula A xl, in the 
British Museum. 

[The characters of all these MSS. will be found described by 
Professor Skeat in his edition of Piers Plowman.] 

PaiNTKO EotTioNs— 

The Viskm of Pierce tiowman, now fyrstc imprynted by Rolwrte 
Cmwley, dwellyng in Ely rentes in lioltnirne. Anno 
Domini 1505 [a transpotitkn of Hgures ftxr 1550.] 

The Vision of Pierce IMowman, nowe the seconde time imprinted 
by Roberte Crowley dwellyi^pr in El ye rentes in llolburne. 
The yere of our Lord udl. 

A thirtl edition with corresponding title, except that the name of 
the publisher is spelt Crowlye. 

The Vision of Pierce llowman, newlye imprynted after the 
authottr*! olde copy, with a beeie summary of the priocipall 
matters act tiefore eoery part called Pastas. Wherevnto is also 
annexed the Crede of Pierce Plowman, never imprinted with 
the booke before. Imprynted at London, by Owen Ro|^rs» 
dwdlynge neare ento great Saint fiaitelmewes Gate, at the 
tygne of (he spied Egle. The yere of our Lorde God, a 
thousand, five hundred, thre score and one. The xxl day of 
the Mooetb of Febmarye. 

Vlrio WiBi dc Petro Ptouhi^, Item VUionet ejnsdem dc DowM, 
Dobet, cl Dotiest. Or Tlie Viskm of WUHam concerning 
Pien Ploohman, and The Visioas of the same concemitig the 
Orifin, Piogresa, and Perfection of the Christian Lifer 
Aacrih^ to Robert Langtand, a se e nh u r Priest of the County 
of Salop ; and written in, or hnnediately after, the year 
MGCCLXtt. Printed from a MS. oonifotpoiaiy with tho 
X— KOL WL 
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atttlior» coUtted with two others of great aatlquhyt *0^ oahthit- 
ing the oilginal text ; together with an fntrodoetory 
coarse, a perpetual commentary, annotations, anti i ghtmsy. 
By Thomas Durham Whitaker, LLD., F.S.A., Vkar of 
Whalley, and Rector of Heysharo, in Lancashire. 4to. 
London: Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MDCCCKIIl. 

(This being the only edition of the C Text, MSS. that ghm the 
poem in this its latest form are sometimes described atn of the 
Whitaker type.] - 

The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman ; newly imprinted. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A. In Two Volumes, ixino. 
London : W. Pickering. 184a. ^ 

A second and revised edition in Two Volumes, lamo. London t 
J, K. Smith (in Library of Old Authors). 1856. 

The Vision of W'illiam concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowd, Dobet, et Dobest, secundum Wit et KesouEk 
By William Langland (about 1362—1380 a.d.) Edited froin 
Numerous Manusaipts, whh Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. 
By the Rev. Walter W, Skeat, M.A., etc. In Four Parts: 

Part I.— The “ Vernon " Text, or Text A. Edited from the 
Vernon MS. Collated 'with MS. R, 3, 14 in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; MSS. Harl- 875 and 6,041 ; the 
MS. in Univewily Collie, Oxford ; and MS. Douce, 323. 
Early English Text Sodety, 1867. 

Part U.— The "Crowley’* Text, or Text B. Edited from 
numerous MSS., with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. Early 
English Text Society, 1S69. 

Part lII.-The " Whitaker ** Text, or Text C, with "Richard 
the Redeless." Early English Text Society, 1873. 

Part IV,—Secti«n 1 . Notes to Texts A, B, C. Early English 
Text Sodety, 1877. 

Part IV,— Se^on IL General Preface, Indexes, and Glonaiy. 
Early English Text Society, 1885. 

[Without {^getting Tyrwhitl’s work upon the "Canttrbuiy 
Tales,” we may regard this as the most complete and sehohurty 
edition of the text of an old English author that has ever been 
produced in England. For geneial use its matter was dented 
into two library volumes in 1886:—} 

**The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowiiiia%** in thiee 
parallel texts,togetlier with " Rmhaid theReddeas,**^ William 
Luigland (about 1362^1^ Edited fimm namcrons 
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willi Pitfikce, Noiet, nnil • GJoniry by tbt Ret 
Walter W. Skcat, Ua.D., IX. I)., Elrington aid BmwohIv 
P rcNbaHWf of Angio-SaKoOi aod Kelluw of Chritt'i CoUei^r. 
Cambrklge. Vol 1.^ Teil ; VX 11., Trcfact, Notci, and 
Ciosaary. Oxford : At the Clarendon Prm. MtK:ct'l.XXXVi. 

[The Lihrary cdiUoo for general tue.j 

VVVCLIF. 

NuMfaaut MSS., which will l»c f<Miml referred to In *' A Catalogue 
of the Original Worki of John Wyclif,” l>y Waller Waddlngton 
Shirley, D.D., Kegiut rrofeaaor of Kccic»iiutical lliilory, 
and C^non of Christ Church. Oxfonl : At the Clarendon 
Press, 1865. Thb Catalc^e enumerates 96 Latin works and 
65 English that may be r<^riled as genuine. There b a 
most important collection of W'yelif MSS., bountl in forty 
volumes, in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Another btKiy 
of WycUr MSS. U in the University Library and in (he 
Chapter Library at Prague. A MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B, 16, 2, contains twelve of Wyciif's 
philosophical treatises, '^anangert in their right order in two 
books, including the ** De Kmc,” ” I)c Scicntia I>ei,” 
Poteslate Dei,” and the “ Latin Sermons. ” The most import- 
ant body of Wyctifs English writings it in the Library of 
CorjKis Chrivi College, No. ayo. 'Pile whole collcclirm of 
Wyclifs English .Sermons, except those wroi^ly ascribed (0 
him, is in a small (hick folio MS. in the Bodleian, Bodley, 
78S. Mr. Thomas Amoldb edition was founded upon this 
MS., with a collation of others, of which he describe in his 
introduction eigUteen that are to be seen in English libraries. 

PaiNTED Eoitio.ms— 

‘*Jo. Wiclefi Dtalogorum Libri quattuor.** 4(0, Basil, 1525. 

••Wycklyffes Wyckei: whkhc he made in Kyng Kycird*i 
Dayt the Second in the Vcrc of our Loide God M.CC^.ELV. 
The Testament of Maister William Trade Esquter, expounded 
by WylUam Tyndall. Wherein thou dhalt perccyuc with what 
Charite the Diauncellor of Worcester burned when he toke 
up ibe deadc Carets amt made Ashes of it after it was buried* 
M.O.XXXV. Imprynied at Noremburcb, 1546.” ifono. 

**WickHeies Wicket, faythfully oueneene corrected after the 
odguial and first Copie. The Lack whereof was cause of 
innumerabte and shamfuB Eirouies in the other Edksocu 
X t 
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Hereuntp ii $AM tn EpUtte to the Reader* with the Protei* 
lation of Jhoi) IjuMrli, late burned in Smythfelite ; and the 
Testament of Wyliyam Trade, Eaqttire, expounded bjr 
Wyltam Tyndall, and Jbon Fryihe. Ovenene hf M. C.** 
l6mo [154S). 

“ Witkliffe's Wicket, or a learne<l and godly Treatise the Sacra* 
mcnt m^e by John W^iCkltffc/’ Oxfortl, i6l2. 4(0, 

A Reprint edited by T. P. Pantin. Oxford, iSaS. i2mo. 

** Tile true Copye of a Prolog vrritten about two C yean past by 
John Wyckliffcj the original whereof b founde in po old 
P'ugrmh Bible, betwixte the Olde Testament mid the Newe.** 
London: R. Crowley, 1550, l6mo. 

Tracis and Treatises of John dc Wycliffe, D.D., with .Selections 
and Translations from hb Manuscripts and Latin Worht; 
with an Introductory Memoir by Kobetl Vaughan, D.U. 
8vo, Lomton. 1845. 

*'joanni»> Wirlif Trialogus com supplemcnto Trialogi. lUunt 
rccetuuit, hoc primum edtdit, utrum(|uc comroentario crittcO 
tnstruxit Gotthardin Lechier, Philosophiae ac iheologbe^ 
Doctor, Hujus Pru^'essor Ihiblicus Ordinariut in Academb' 
Lipdend ’’ 8vo. Oxfoid ; Clarendon Pres*. 1869. 

Select EngtUh Works of John Wyclif, ciiited from original MSS. 
by Tliomai, Arnu’d, M.A., of University College. Oxford. 
Vol. 1 ., Sermons on the (lo>sj>eU for Sundap and FeslivaU 
8vo. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1869. Vol. 11 ., .Sermons 
on the Ferial Gospels and Sunday PIpistles. Treatises. V’^ol. 
III., Mircellaneous Works. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1871. 

The P'ngUsh Works of Wyclif. hitherto unjwintetl. Edited by 
F. t>. Matthew. Svo. F^rly Enghdi Text Society. 1880. 

ffbr mfrlif l^a.irtp, 

Founded by Dr. F. J. Fumivall in 1882 for the purpoae of getting into 
print all VVydift Latin Works from their MSS., began with 

Jolm WycHfs Polemical Works in Latin, for the first time edited 
from the manuscripts, with Critical and Hutorical Notes by 
Rudolf Buddensieg. £i4*ltsh Edition. VoL L, Genera) 
Introduction. Ele^'en Polemknl Tracts against tlie Sects. 
188a. Vcd. IL, Pdemieal Tracts i^^ainM the Sects, dl-HOU 
Polemics) Tracu against the Pope, xiu.-»xxvi. 
predicated **to the Master of Wkdif Resemch, GoUhaid 
Lechier, D.D.** Conimns three Indices ; I, of Names : of 
Bible ((tKitatiomi ; 3, Genera) Index*] 
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Joftnok WiftUC <It CompnMtioo* Honini*,’' for tHt finl limt tilitcti 
fay Beet. i&« 4 . 

(W|dlf« lirm pttrcly philoiophkal writing. loAdcit with f]tiott> 

**Joli«lhht« WycUITe Tiwctntttf de C trill Dominb. Lifarr Brimiii.'* 
Now hritt etlitcd froni the unKfue Manuscript at Vienna Uy 
Reginald Ljine V«)ote, M A . lialltol Ccdlcgt, Oilnrd, 
Doctor in Philoaoplty of the Cntvertity of txipcig. formerly ot 
the Department of Manuw'rtpts, Jhiliah Muacum* l8fl5* 

[The fim of three bixik*. winch are j;. 4. 5 of the twelve that 
make up WycUri *‘Sumnui in Theotogia,’ l>cliev««l to csii^t 
only in a aingle copy in the tm{>ctial Library at Vienna.] 

** Johannit Wyctiffe Diaiogua, nve speculum Eccleahe MUitantis ; *’ 
now first edited from the Ashluimham MS., xavii. C, isith 
collations from the Vienna MSS., 1,387, 3,930 and 4.505 Ry 
Alfred W. Pollard, .M.A., St John’s College, Oxbrd. 18S6. 

[Dialogue t>ctween Vcriiat arnl Mcndactum, not lat*r than tjSl. 
Ten MSS., nine at Vienna ami Prague, one tn Lord Ashintrn* 
ham’s collection ] 

“Johninn Wyclif Tractatus de Ilene<hcla I near nac tone.” Now 
first printed from the V’lmna and Oriel MSS., and erliterl with 
noiet and mdiect by Mward Harris, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 1886. 

(Written before 1367, when Wyclif was still Theologbin of the 
Schools, not yet Refiormer.] 

**JohaonU Wyclif Sermonet.” Now first c»luc<l from the MsS. 
with Critical and Htstorical Notes by Dr. Johann L^MCffh, 
Piofeasor of History at the Umvefsity of CxcrnowUe (English 
tide*notcf by F. D. Matthew). In Four Volumet ; Vol. 1 .^ 
“Super Erangelia Docnintcalia.” 1887. V'oi. IL “Super 
Evangeliade Sanctis.” 1888. Volt. 111 ., IV. 1890. 

“ Johannts Wyclif De Oflkio Reg;U.** Edited by A, W. Pollard 
and C. Style* 1887. 

[Thii it the Book of the “ Sumiiia Thcologiar.’*] 

“ johaiinis Wyclif De Dominio Divino.” Edited by Dr. R* I- 
Boole* with, as Appendix, Richard Fiiiralph (Afchbiihop of 
Amiagh), “ De I*naperie Salvatorts,” never before pdnterl* 
1888. 

Johannw WyeBC Traciatnf de Apoatnain. Now first edited from 
the Viemia MSS. 1,343 and 3,935. By Mkhnel lltnry 
DsiewkkL 1889. 

(This it the nth Book of the “Sttnima Theotogim wriiicit in 
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(he littef hilf of IjS^. It todu les modi tk Fflan iml of 
the doctrine of TnuitubitAnuatioo.] 

WILLIAM OF FALERNE-ALISAlMilK. 

On f MS. in the library of King’s College, Ctmliridge. ttif French 
Original in Faria. ArscnalUibl. B. L. F. 178. 

1‘KiN'iKl) Euitjon. 

The Ancient English Romance of William ami the W’erwolf: 
edited from a Unique Copy in King’s College 
Camtmdge, with an Introduction and Glossary by Frederick 
Madden, Ksq., F.RS., F.S.A.. M.R..S.L., Aasiatant Keeper 
of the MSS. in the Kritiah Mnscum, London. Frinied for the 
Roxburgh Club. iKj*. 

•* The Romance of WiUi.im of I^lerne ” (otherwise known as the 
“Romance of William and the Wefwolt”h Iranalaled from 
the French at the command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about 
A.t>. 1350; to which is added a Fragment of the Alliterative 
Romance of Aliaaunder, tninslatetl from the Latin by the same 
author al>oui a.i>. 1310. The former re*edited from the 
Unique MS. in the Liorary of King's College, Cambridge; ^ 
the latter now hri^t edtied from the Uni(|«e MS. in the 
IkKileian Lilirary, Oxford ; by the Rev. Walter W, Skeal, 
M.A., &c. Early Engli»h Text Society, 1S67. 

Fingments of “ Ali'tuinder " are in IkMlieian, Greaves MS. 60; 
Aslimole, 44 ; Ikxlley, 364. 

[The editions of many ronuinces and their MSS. having been 
given in notes to the text, 1 only repeat here a few references 
to MSS. in which they are found.] 

Sir Ferumbras. IkKileian, Ashmdie M.S., 33. 

Sowdone of Babylone and Ferumbras his Son. Uctque MS., 
formerly belonging to Sir Tiuunas PhilUppa» now in posses* 
tion of the Rev. John E. A. Fenwick, Thailitiiit Hotue, 
Cheltenham. 

•* Sir Olucl.” Auchinleck MS,, EdinlKiigh. 

“ Duke Rowland and .Sir Otuell of Spain. " Brit. Mas, Additional 
MS., 31,041. 

“ The Siege of Mita)ne*’ (by Charlemagne) it in the Huae MS. 

“The Aunters of Arthur at the Tamewathdan**' Bodldnn, 
Douce MS., Thornton MS. at Lincoln, Ireland MS. In Hale. 

•* Morte Arthure.” Thornton MS. of lincdn. 

“Joieph of Arimathea.** Vernon MS,, f 1. 403. 
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** 9 y«lyl»fS»ile SM I»I M r Oxbnl, Jtf.lwiK 

Mw, BllfCallan ; 01%. A U. [riinted nliitsM la Li||ii^ 
Aiiit of Scottish poetry/* Kdinkiclii iStat •«<) 
Horttmtiia from the Vcmtui MS. in Anglii It 

** Sif the Peiil» Pttknce. »nd C Icsnnm.** Bril. Mas., 

Cotton MS,, Nero A i. 


SIR COWTHER. 

Two MSS., Edinburgh Advocates' Library, MS. 19.1. 1» M. Mtii,, 
King's MS. tyB, sliU. 

PitNTto Edition. 

** Sir Gowther. Eine EngUscbc Romante tai dem XV. Jshrhondeit 
krittsch herautgegeben, nebst einer Utterarhutortschen Unter* 
incfaitiigiiber ihie Quelle lowie den getammteo ihr verwandtcn 
Sagen* unit Legeoden* Krets, mit rugruodelegung der Sage von 
Robert dem Teufel, von K. W. Jlreul." ()p})cln. I^S6. 

(This East Midland romance of the early part of the I5(h century 
was first primed by Utlerson in 1S17, in hw ** Select Piece# of 
Early Popular Poetry.” In 756 tines, arrangeri in twelve-line 
itaoias for the use of a wandering reciter,. It tells a talc of 
the Robert the Devil type, with the scene laid in Austria.) 


AMIS AXD AMILOUN. 

Fout MSS. Brit. Mu., liarkian 3,386. Edinburgh, Attchinltck 
MS. in Advocates* Ubraiy. Bodleian, Douce MS. Jjfi. 
MS. in posaeision of the Duke of Sutbcrlaad. 

PttNTiD Editions, 

Indodiid in Weber*s Metrical Romancet. [Vol. II., pages 367— 
473,] 3 Volf. Edinburgh. i8to. 

^Aaiii and Amikwn xugleich «U der Ah fraittdiiiehcfi Quelle 
heratugegeben von Eugen Kolbtog. Nebit doer Bdlagt, 
Amku ok Amiliu Rimar.” Hetlbfoon. 1884, 

(This oU romance of friendship ii very fully supplied by Dr. 
Kdtbing with 130 pages of Introduction, bciidei the 
French ordinal and a Scandinavian vcnloii. Alio the 
fohtinc fives the Latin pcose vtiskm, ** VHa Amici at Amtiii 
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Abfrdttit. BartMMtr. Aichdftcan of. a. 
4 ; Grant to ftarlmvr from UiKtt 
I ; Rtf tattf of Ikrbottr'a d«Mh 

AaoT^^l . of Ntmau, 990 
AdiwrttMmcitt, CoJitooV wj. 3*4 
Mmp\ FabkcVirtioiii of, i»y l.ydfait, 
104 ; by Hanryaon, #53, 054 
Af««^tlM World, to, 5a 
Afincourt, Rattbof, iji, tS4> i$ 7 t 

Alain’^Wtitr, 103 

Alban. S«.. tydfact t l.«f«nd of, 1*0 

Atban'a, Si,, Tba Rook of, yn- 
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— ~,fVbtlnfai, jil 
Albany, R«f cnt, IlnH of hit, 49 
Albertnt Maimit. lao 
Alchtmv, Ronkt of. t(h 
AldtM llanuiitti.. aoa 
Atttandtf nt. of hcotlind. |S 
AUiicratiw hMma, «4o, *41 
.MmcnlMimA, Conrad von, yoi 
Aimnnrv, Wottmmutt, Cna^m'i heaat 
b tk, ^ 3|6 
Alfiboiiitta, mnu, *06 
Akar-pbctaw MmtA, aM 
“AmiMS»^G*ar8a,li 
AmiaatKi AmtUn, 3*9 
Aodemm, Andrew, yin 
Andrana, Anwnina, jil 
Andrew of Wynaonn, a, 41, li-S^ tyl. 
fi a. M 3 

Apoca^ynaa, Blodtboab of tbc. aya 
Arbar. rnH. Idward. alin, iita, j»o 
AiMlMW, Rinneiacna. ity 

OAiM^Mid )Sim Homn, 
fOl 
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MmS’-nm.. Aidtiifinp, tic tia 
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A»bby> ifR 
AnhaKda. Sbiia, t a«, ill 
Aftloan, jobn. tsyn 
Amitmoiy in^ THi Kkif'i Qnnlr; 
tbyn 

Atkyn*, Rkkani tm tba fraai M 
Otfofd, lat 

Attcb nltck MS., lyn, at), ayy 
Aodriay, )ohii« tli 
AimJiIik, Rarboitr*i atttndince at, 9 
"Aunien of Arthur,'' HiKhowiut •.<*>, 

t 3 (« 943 

iboaynt.'* Huchownt’*, a A 
Aywrr dc Valrnoa, t6, ty, il. t}, ly, 
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•• Ayiwon, 'Ilia Four Sow of, jj) 


1 Rab. Urn. lilt Sowibfi of. 61 -y I 
I Radtry , luhn. 'rtw lIurniA^ of, ity, 1 16 
I Ibdan, ol, 69-yt 
I RalMd, 3, ta 
- .Idward, i 
Bnlktla, aya ->•#14 
I Raanniy'w. Gtoeft, ayyn 
Rantmckbum, fbiibour *, }**'|y, ## 
Metre dt," 160 
Hamiiio'a Imhm. 4a 
tteroMir, jobo, i-->44. ft. lao, iti 
Ramw, ’luJinaa. ite flaniert 
Rama of Airr, RwriiMg of iht, tfo 
Rwton. Riwait. 139, ib» 
lUimm, Him MaiY, ^ 

Rtkkor. Cmni^n ^tf, fl 
Rtiet, jwfi, yay 
( Bfitiat. lyd, lyy 
Renoli d« Si. Moit. 119 
Reantri, Dmm Jnlkimi, 

Rerwidk, a.t 

RMa in MS., IVkt of n, ayt 
— , the Mnisarb, Wfj, alt 

ihf Am F.tetod wbb flait, tlf 
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‘ and 
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^ jil 

%tiiJr, jfohn, Owpbin, m«, 

* 45 . » 4 « 

—.Arnold, §47 
« BUiochoHyo,'* JJI. IM 
EUinehiotti, 14 jn 
Blind Hurry, §44-990 
Bkicltbooltt, §71, 979 
'* Blwdy S*A, Hetiryuu**, 9^6 
Boocticcio, 109, 110 itg, 117 
BokmituuR, 0»b«rn of, 918—991 
BoUngbroke^ Htnry tS, l«|. 9> 
Bohimyer, Htnry, yil 
thMid, l>r. Edward A < 14M 
*‘ Bixik of Cti|Mir, Th§,** 48 
Borroo, RoUtn. d«, 5! 

Houghton on the Btee, 115 
Buurchwir, ThooMa, Archbi»h<jp, ili, 
184. <8t 

Bowf*, Walltr, ij. 47, 4* 

Bruxiolini. ¥*7 

Bmdiihaw, Heory, 4a. lao 
Hrampton, Thoin««, 160 
Bmybrakfl, Kobtrt, Hidiop of London. 
14* 

Brice, Hugh, ti4 
Bridhnjnon, John of, 199 
Brock, Edmund. 640 
Bromyard, John of, i40->i4> 

** Bruce, “ harbour'd, i, 7, 9, 10- 4» 
David. 3 

- . Edward, j*. 40 

— , Marjorie, 4 a 

Nigtl. 18 

- , RoWi. a. 3. 7. JO. 56 
llrufte. Caxton al, 994 - J04, 317. 318 
HfuaatU Ihrini. rhc, j 6;, 968 
*' Hrut,** A loat TraiuJatHin of the, aik 
cnbtd hr Barbour. 41. 91 
Bruit, Waittr, 96, 98. 99 
Bruyt. Pierrt de. 137 
Bucimnan, Gtorfv, « 

Burgh, Beotdia, ibi, 161, 964, 311. 

Philip the Good, 
*95. »9h, §98 : Charlta the Bold. 

9^ 

Burley. Robert, Abbot of fountaim, 
ISO 

Burton, Tbomati of Mtaua. 149, 190 
Bury, iJmo John, Monk of, mo L)d- 

gatt. 

— , Friar Jobo of, i8j 
Btti^y, Scmtm, and Greou, tt 


C§ i i i i ''' il8i w « | ;Bbtwm, af Braicia, ii« 

** Cadbit* Vironiiii HlutttiaM, Boc* 
cocdotk," tiiiMii 
“ Cuhidkon Angiieiiiltfb 
Cato, DkNtyiiiut, of/ ibi. 


Cunpboll, Sir Nigtl, ao, ti 
Caamdan, Hugh. 160, 181 
€auatorb«iry Talt, Lydga**'** 119 
Caiignitt, Jobn, 146—148 
CaitU Playinf. Early lariiMuig of, §68, 


9*7, »93 -jo 6, 309-315, 337 

— , Mau M, 336 
— , Eliraliun, 337 * 

Cettolm, Jacobitt. de, 301 
Chant Koval. #91 
Chappell. William, ttSt 
Charlemagne, ’ Caaion’* " Life of, 3** 
Charten^ne « Pcert, 67 
Charteria, Hrnry, 38a 
ChartiCT. Alain. 397 
Chaucer, 8*; Lydgate on. 11 j; Oc- 
chrve on, 1 jw 
Stanta, 114 

. llaitMi’t bml protlingt of, 31c., 
3»* 

" CbF«M), Game and Piaye of ,tM,' 
iji. %oi-ji>3, 3*3 
Crimier, lliomae, 8i, 8a 
Che>i€r • Inn, 19 j 
’* Chenilere Aasigne." 79, 76 
C'hevuuchile, 939, 936 
Chevy Cham, 933, 931 
Chichele, Archbrehup, 136, 140 
•• Chivalry, The Order of,” tntndated 
by Ca.* toi^ 397 
ChriMine of Pi*an, 311, 333 
Chrtatma* CaroU, 931 
“ChrUt't Kirk on the Oeen.** 176, 177 
‘•Chronicle.” Ca|ieTavc'«, 147, 148 
••—of England, printed by Caxton, 
3*8. 3**. 3*5 
— , runluunit, 45—47 

■ , Harding'x 156— 19B 

Knighton’*, 148, 149 
- , of Meaux Abbey, 140, 190 

■ ■ . William of Newbury*, §33 

Wynioun'*, 4I— 96, 936 
Chiirchc, Daniel, t6t, 311 
••Churl and the Bird, Ipe,” Lydgate's 
106, laae 

Ckcro, “o> Old Age and of Friend- 
ahip " . iramdalton printed by Cax* 
. .“*?.*.^**- 

C4vtl War of like Roms, 179 tti , 
Poem* on the, m, tjb 
CIcnnont. Tboauu, Lord, aotn 
Cole, C A., tfkm 
C*4ognc, Caxton at, §99, 900 
CokMina, A£giditt* de, 3 1, joj 
Coioitim, Gutdo DclK t>«t tto, lit 
Comyn. Sir Jekn, 14, 15, 950 
-, Eari^ucban, ^ 
"Coniuaio Amanii)s'*pnm«d by €aa« 

CdpiuMl.^iiBam. 394 
Coppu^te Brimim, eM 
** Cond9iiaet**Okttan«, jij, 
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C4irfaanai. CiliMM* 'it' 

Ci>n«tlw. Si#ipir' 

i (M of MS. IMk •«! 

~ '• lltabiwiMnl 

*' Bent ti/, |t«. 

" OtMckl, TwlMMiM ofr H«iiry 
*onV t )4 

‘ C TW flooli of * 4t 
*• Cum S«pir«ii»/' }»» 

'Cuml,** Akiia tiuinMrf**, trMMibt««l 
l»y C««um, 5#y 

ntitjrt, Wtlliam, Abbot 01 lUir^ , to4. 


:VAUIy, Cai^inat Pi«n«« 303 
:k«m. lift, 119. i>o 
l>»vkl II. ol ScotUMKl, 3-6, 36 
Daw. TopU*, Friof. to JikIi U|iUmt, 

“ Dolamaiion of NobloMc." 314 
Dtf oikii>ik, GailUuaM ik, hk ** Pit- 
f rufumc of (ht Suo) ^ pmuoii by 
Caaton, 32$ 

Ikiay* of 1.0*. Sir John Fufioikcut on, 
ai I, >ia 

DcaKrri|itKO of Britoia, wntion by 
Caxtrm. jiy 

|lc«kj«igchatn|rs lArMokor. tij 
|t««.rU4;tHi4i of Troy, t il, #41, «#« 

' Dkif« atid Soyuif* of iIm Philo 
*opb«T«,” yo#. |oV J»1 
IhciMoaiirt, Ijitia, llw FirM. •$4 
#•6 

Dktjf, 119 

" Dirtctonuni S«c«rdo(iiiii,*‘ Caxton *. 

333 Pit- 
Doctnnala, AtMKmiutow Eoclnte, 

Nettor of Walden'*, i43—»45 
— of AlentMkr Dalitta. *79 
-> of SafMiict, CiJiton'a, 330 
DoktpMbo*, **6 

lAMMiltW IU|K»k, and Dontiauim 
PolitkiHa ft iUfak, Fr>rte*it»f> 
on, *00 

fbanald Earl of Mar. 3 
ritiaakkon, Diaeid, iai«. *«f 
lionet, PfcockX iftt 
I'lonetA, #T3. **4 
Do f laa, ArdiiMd, 3 
— , Cbiliariiic, 175 

— Jaora of, 13. i4t **. »i* *9» *»• 

WiUiaai, Fim^afl of, t 
IhinlteanliM. Robert H«»ryK». 

Scbuol—Mifrof. #31, »»# 
Dwlwiate, RalaMTaSwoed, 74 


EbmhtM. W., Hk Omm tkf t 3 tm 

Kdwani l\‘ , ForilMCIMt AfMiMII Tilk 
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Either he turned criric 7 'hr lowered his 
iPmion of what he knew, as he grewwiliier* Another 
>^oung beginni^ said, “ I want to work at English ^roughly, 
to know everything, and be a master of the subket ; " all 
which he hoped to achieve within the two or thrcArears of 
a college course, — “And be a Master!” Agaiir^^ me 
quote that “Triumphal Chariot of Antimony,” wherein Basil 
Valentine declared that the shortness of life makes it im- 
possible for one man thoroughly to learn Antimony. 

Of the twenty volumes in which it was first designed 
show, as far as human ignorance allows, in right per^ 
sfKJctive from one point of view, the one life of a fwoplc sel 
forth by its literature, six were assigned to that j>ait whichi 
is now finished, and the remaining fourteen will suffice for 
what is left to follow. If life last, I hoi)e not only to 
proceed without pause in half-yearly issue, but to recover 
the time lost in breaking out of London. 

Professor Skeat’s recent edition of Chaucer’s “ Legend 
of Good Women ” was not published, or its publication was 
not known to me, when the chapter on that poem was pre* 
jmred for the last volume of “ English Writers.*' The 
reader, therefore, is especially referred to what is said of it 
in the “ Bibliogratffiy ” on pages 351-2 of the present volume. 
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. . Professor Mofley has given ut the beat histoiy of English lilert* 
iure which has yet aprstareu. The book is one w e cannot loo strongly 
reoominefid to all iiudenli of English.** 7'imii, 

**Tlie history and literature of a country go hand in hand, and tht 
coftnection between them is clearly seen and fully oointed out Iry Pro- 
fesaor Morley. Much careful lalwur has hem expencled on this * Sketch,* 
and the thoroughness acd accurate knowledge displayed in the work 
mark it off very disiinclly from the many volumes of a somewhat similar 
character wbkh have a(i(ieared of late years. Mail GautU, 

** In the course of the work afmoil every English author of note, and 
many who are not so well known, are introduced to the reader, and 
iccounti are given of them. It is not easy to we how a student of 
k^ttsh tileraiure couhi have or dcs re lo have a liook which would be 
of more assistance to biro in studies thanTthis. It is never wearisome, it 
is always clear, and appears to he througbout most accurate. The work 
will not fail to have a large number of a4miren.*’*~Ji^ci/ieiciM. 

**ln this totcrcsttng; nuumal Protesaor Morley attempts something 
tfte a eomprehcitsive htatory of English literature from the earliest 
period to our own time. Hb plan includes a record of the Influence of 
the dvil on the literary history, and of the direct relalicMi lartween 
difletent periods. The style Is vigoront and clear, the cdtidMntkntglit* 
fal and sti|Bgestive.**~ifowriar/er Mjmm'mr, 

CASSELL A COM FAME, Lutrran, /V # A* 




THE ^Sf5(^* OF English 
Literature. 

BY 

ANNA BUCKLAND. 

Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 04* 

Some Opinions of the Press* 


Thw ia in every respect a l>esutiful Iiook. Miss Ritckland does 
exactly ivhat ahe professes to do. Her volume has nothing in common 
uith tne cold, dry summary which passes for a hand bo >k on English 
literature, suitable for ' cram * and nothing more ; nor is it a series of 
essays on famous writings, like those of Mr. Hain Friswell. It is the 
s/oty of English li'erature, clear, comprehensive, thorough, written in 
a style as simple as it is efHcieni, and, with wonderful tact, carried on 
throughout in the narrative form. The lives of the authors are con- 
nected with the general development in such a style as only could lie 
managed by one who possesses imaginative tact, as well as wide human 
sympathies and historical instinct. . . . This is one of the best 
hooks of the kind we hive read, and we recommend it heartily.”-- 
Hntish Qkaritrly Knnew. 

*' Brings out very clearly the connection between our history and 
literature, and cannot fail to serve its purpose admirably .” — Pall Mall 
(lauitt. 

** Is especially suited, as indeed it is intended, for * those who come 
freshly to the subject, not as critics, nor even yet as students, but who 
with awakening intelligence arc ready to have their eyes opened by 
litt^rouire* to tM poetry and the reality the world around them.” — 

“ Miss Buckland discourses in a fenetrative and sugg^ve spirit 
upon our greatest writers, and has thus furnished a book ^ich may be 
read with advantage in association widb Professor Morley’s * Library of 
English Literature.’ ” — Daily JVtws. 

** With ^reat taste, judgment, and skill, Miss Anna Buckland has 
told the fascinating story of our English literature. .The book appears 
to supply a disUmt and we can in the most nnr}uaUhed manner 
commend it to the attention of those who desire young {leople to be 
attracted, we might say fascinated, by a wise and healthful introduction 
to the great masters who have enshrined in imperishable language Uietr 
imperi^able thoughts .” — LiUrary World, 

CASSELL & Umitbo. Umdom x Pmru^MtUomm, 
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Atrlea and lit Explorcn. Thm Story oL Hy I>a. Rommt Bikniw, 
V,h,fk lUtHttmad, Ckuni^aM tea Voliu, ya. 6d. aiMA* 

Aoimala, Popular Hlatary of. By Ilaxav SkHKKUM« fXft. Willi 
11 Oodottrad PktM and otHar IttiMtmtkMit. ya. M. 

Aramao Nlf^ta SniafftaiomaiteiiiL Caaaaira Piatorlal. UMiaMa 
Archltaetural Dravriof By R. PaicKi Sriaaa. lUuMiaiad. IM. M. 
Art, Th« Maa^oa oT Yaariy Vol. With 14 PlMMogmattraa m EialitegA 
a Sarka of ritU<paga Plata*, and about 400 UluttratioBa. Mia 
Artlatie Anatomy. By Prof. II. Ditval. ClatM AffHai*. ga. M. 
Aatronomy, Tba Dawn of. A Study of tha Tampla Wonhlp and 
Mythoioffy of tha Aockat Ecyptiana. By Prof. J. NoiMAM LocKVxa, 
CB.. P.K.S., Ac. llluatrate^ tin. 

Atlaa, Tba Univaraal. A Hear and Coo^aia Oanaral Atlaa of tha 
World. Uai of Mam, Prioaa and all Paitkulara 00 Applicaikm. 
BaabUrtaaff, Maria, Tha Journal of. CAraP Btiittm, ya. dd. 
Battlaa of tha NloataaoUi Cantory. Ao aotiraly Nair and Orffteal 
Worit, with aavaval huodrad Illattrationa. Vol. I., go. 

Baatlaa, ButtaHliaa, Moiha, and Othar Inaacta. By A. W. KArnii. 

F.E.S.. and W. Eamont Kiaav. With la Colourad inmaa ja. 6d. 

** Batla Sattoac# '* Library, Tba. Cloth, aa. aadi. A liai of tha 
Votumaa Doat firaa 00 

Biographical Dictionary, Caaacll'a Naw. CUM Aff/ikr, fa. Ad. 
Birda’ Naat^ Britiah: How, Whara, and Whan to Pina and 
IdaoUfy Tbam. By It Kmaitow. WUh aa Introduction by Dr. 
Bowdum SHAtra and oaariy ijo liiuaoratioaa of Naota, Eo«, Youna. 
atc.,boatPbotoiiaphabyClCaAaTow. aia. 

Birds' Naata, Bfn, and Kgg.Collacting. By R. KaanTOM. lUua. 

uatad with aa Coloarad PtauM. Fmurth m$d &mlmrgfd Hiiitim, |t. 
Britain's Roll of Oloty; or, tba Victoria Croaa, its Haroao, nod 
tbair Valour. By D. H. Paanv. Itliaairatad. ya. Ad. 

Britiah BadJada. With Simml ilundrod Origiaal Ilhntmiooa 
in Two Vote, cloth, i$a. Half bmtooco, fhrkt 0m 
Britlab Battlaa on Land and San. By Jamm Giant. Wkh about 
loo I lln at r atieat. Jf^our Vote, 410, lia.; Ltkntty £§, 


BnlldlM World. Pirat Half-yaaHy Yal . aa. 

Bnttarfliaa and Moths, Buropaan. wUk At Caiemod Ptaun mb. 

Ca|>taio fioro, Tba Advaotttraa of. By PsANa Stockton, fa. 
Captora af ttia **BatraUa,*' Tba. A Tala af Iba Stem TVnda. Sv 
CoautANtMia CtAona HAamNO, itlf. aa. ^ 

Caaoelt’a Patnily Magaaioa. YaarlyVal. Oinairatad. ya.Ad. 
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Ccmktry, A Ye«r*s. By Pinru.u Btoirifs. ]•. id. 

Cooktry Book. CoMeU’i Now Univertol. By tixra Huotaoi. 
With tt Cotourod PlatM mkI other llltutrmtioiis. Stroogfy boiad ift 
Half-hnther. i,344B«jnH, ta. 

Cookery, CatfOirt Bbmlng. lesM Tkmsamd, tt. 

Cookery, Ve/ettfito. By A. G. Pavms, it. M. 

Cooklof W Ote, The Art of. By Uamib 1 . Suoc. lUttitfstod. it. 

Cotuge Oardtnin|r, Poottry, Beet, Aliotmtnu, Btc. Edittd by 
W 7 RutfiireoN. llluetnued. Half yearly Volumes, M. M. mA. 

Count Ctvour and Madamt da Circourt. Some UnpubUshad Cana 
•pontleoca. Translated W A. j. BuTLaa. Cloth gilt. sot. M. 

Countrltt of tha World, Tha. By Roaaar BaowN, M.A., Pk.D., Ac. 
CAtfu# Rditim, Illostratad. Vom. L end II.. da. etch. 

CyclofNKdia, Cataaira Coodta. Brought down to the latest data. With 
ahwt too Illusirstiooft Chm^ Rdttitm, yt. M. 

Cyclopaidia, Casttira Minlatura. Containing m^ooo auhjacts. Cloth, 
ta. td. : hail roiiimrih, 4«> 

David Balfour, Tha Advanturaa oC By It. I* SravtatoM. Itlus. 
tratad. Two VoU ia. each. 


Pwt i.xXl<tnappad. Hrt a~Catrlflaa. 

Defoe, Daniel. The Life of. By Thomas WaiCHT. Illustrated, tsa. 

Diet and Cookery for Common Allmaota. By a Fallow of the Royal 
Coliega of Physidank, and Phvixis Biowni, ja. 

Dog, Illuatratad Book of the. By Vaao Shaw. B.A. With si Colmstad 
i^st. Ootb bevelled, 351. : udf-moiocoo, 4«. 

Domestic Dictionary. The. iHuitrated. Ckidi. yt. 6d. 

Dori Bible, The. With soo Pull-page lilusuattous by Doai. 15a. 

Dora Loa Quixote, Tha. With about 400 lllustrailoos by Gvtrart 
Doil Cams Sdi/iom. Bevelled boards, gilt edgm, lea. Od. 

por< Gallery, The. With tjo lUustratioos by DoxA sto, 4 M. 

Dore'e Dantc'a Inferno. Illustrated by GutTAvm Doal with ProlaM 
by A. J. Butuik. Ooth gilt or buckram, yt. 6d. 

Dort a Dante'a Purgatory and Paradise. Illustrated by GutTAVt 
poxd. CAm/ AVi/iea. yt. id 

Dor 4 *t Milton'a Paradiae Lost. lUustrated by DoaA 410,111. 

Mditim. Clotb gilt or buckram gilt, yt. M. 


Dowt^Ol ^ Chapeen ia tka History of the Couaty. By H. J. If ovli, 

preaamaking, Modem, Tha Blaments of. By J. E. Davis IHd. ft. 

Earth. Our, and Ut Story. By Dr. Roaarr BaowM, F.L.S. With 
(poured Plates and numerous Wood Engiavinga Throe Vols. ga. each. 

Bdinburih, Old and New. With «ae lUuMntiooa. lluot Vok ja. each. 

Bgymt: Ooa^ptive. Hlatorical, and Picturtagiia. By PmC {TEataa. 

^ Orifinal Engravings. la Two Vok fan. 

Blecpic Currant. The. How Producml and How Usnd. By R. 
MutUNtvx Walmhlxv, D.Sc, etc. Ulttstrmiad. Bit. Id. 

llaoricity In the Service of Man. IlhistnHod. NmmdRooimd 
Kdmrn, loa. M. 

Blaciridty, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayetoh. yt. Id. 

BncyclopmtUc Dictionaiy. The. la Femtetn Div^miI Yak, im.M. 
j Savon V(^. balf-inoroea), aia. oacb ; kalf-ramin, M 
C»nntll a Illuatratad Hiitory of. With ujpwarasd suoso 
llluitio^ Mdititm, Complete in %bt Vok. ga. each; 

cloth gilt) and eabontd gilt top and HeadbandedTAf •*** ***# att 
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Laoy Colin CAurMu. to. : clotK, i*. M. 

Pftirwfty l■l•nd. By HunACft MvtrNiNWN. fft. id. 
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Fiot Lanct to a Far Land, A. By Hsrrsrt CoMrroM. ia. 
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OirkkHa Ufoacraikma. Cfoch, £ai; iiAB>iaow«co, o* i ttw ir m t 
* gilt,£9itaa PoroLAa EmrioN la Piva Vok, wa. aach. 
IHctaraaqMMaditarTaiwaa.Tha. WHh MagalAoaat OrigkAl ilfoitratloat 
by tha la a d i m tAAMiaof tha Day CoatplatataTwoVok £§mkmdk» 
Plgaeo Kaapar/T^ Practical. ^ Uwia Waioirr. IBwttalad ja. id 
PIlpmMi. Iwt«a‘a oC Ediiad by Lawia WawMT. Ravliad 

lafargad and aapphriaatitad by tha Ear. W. ft. LmtM»> 'With m 
fbEpaia IBadmiaiiA Ftfmim MUtim. la Oaa Vat, Mi. id 
OiigM rntm wBi m 6AMiad PhMaa aad MaaMm Wood 
tapavii^pL (i*rfor'#aap|ASraA#a,) 

PlaqrtMaga ^ Vaaadlaa. gow Sioriaa aad BmOim By Baww 
Fahi. CAm^JUMml p. id 







PcMrttt CUuHMira MlalAti^ tacii ?ol. 

P<ortmit (lftlltry«TtM C«l»ln«t« in rm SiiiLtach wmtoiim 

36 CaWntt PkfMipa^ of Bmbcst M«a aad W(Maw|jlki. 

Portrait dallory, CoMOtra UoWenai. Contaiafaif uo Portrait of 
Cttobnted Mm md Womm of tlio tdf. i^liliiiiirMiaoin oad 
jmes mtii AttiofraplMi. QoUi. te. 

Poaltiy Kotfior, Ttit Praetlcol. By L. Wntcur, llkiitittiod. 90. Ml 
Poultiy, Tlw B 90 k of. By Lonru Wotoirr EMUm. too. 0 d» 


Pooltnr, Tbt lltoitratod Book of. By Liwit Wkigot. With Pifty 
Coi^ Plato*. Nm mmd Xtvimi EJihm, CkuK dh*dg»iPriet 
m Half-aiarocco, £• to. 



Quton Bujnmtr ; or. Th* Tooraoy of Um lity and tho Boat. Wtik Forty 
PfkfM of in Coloun by WAtraa CaAna. io. 

Quoto VietorU, Tho Life and Timao ot. By Roaurr Wilson. GmO' 
ptetv in Two Vob. Wltk nuonerou* lUustrationa. 90. oack. 

Queen 'a London, Tho. Conubinf nearly 400 Etqaisbe Views of 
London and its Environv Qoth, 9*. 

Queen'* Scarlet, The. By G. MaNviixa Finn. lUuitrated. 3a. 
Rabbit ’Keeper^ Th* Practical. By CoMicutva Ilhutmed. 3a. 6d. 
Railwava, Our. Their Oriaui, Dcvelopaient, loddeat. and Roouac*. 

By JOHN PaNDurroN. liiiutraML • VoU., *40. 

Railway Ouldea, Official llluetratod. With lUustratioiiii, Map*, Rc 
Price la. each ; or b cloth, oa. each. 

London and Nooth WasTtaN RAiLWAt, GaaAT WarraaM RailwaVi 
Midland Railwav, GaaAT NoanimaN Railway, Gnbat EAoraaN 
Railway, London and Soutn WasYaaN Railway, London, 
BaiONTON ANoSoimf Coast Railway, SovTN-EAtraaN RattwAV. 


RailYray Ouldoo, Official lUnatrated. Abridged and Popular Editbaa, 
Paper ooveiY, gd. each. 

GaaAT EASTuaN Railway. London and Noam Watraaw Railway, 
London and Soirm WasraaN Railway, Gbeat Waaraaw Rail- 
way, Midland Railway, Gnoat MoamaaN Railway, London, 
BtioiiTON AND Soutn Coast Railway, South SAamna Railway. 
Rod Tarrar, The. By RowAao Ktnc. Illuttraiod. ja. 6d. 

Rivera of Great Britain ; DeacrtpiiY*, Histarica], PkterlaL 
Ths Royal Rivaa : The ThaaMS, froei Source to Sea. sla. 

Rtvsaa or TMa East Coast. /Vwtar AAMml tte. 

Rohlnaon Cruaoa, Caoaeirs Now Floe-Art Bdltteo. ya. td. 
Ckm$ EMtim^yfk dd. orsa 

Royal Aeadamy Plcturea, tigs. Widi epwaMla af too aatauidceiit 
repriMtttxbaaofPksiueabthc RoyM AoMkoiyafilti. ya.9d. 
RtttMi-Turklah War, CaaatlTa Hialoty of. With aboot m 
tratkoa. Two Vob. 9a. each. 

iala, George Augwetna. The Ufa and AdvaMnrae ot By HiaiaMf 
jUI^AittMia.hTwoVola.,sia. Ckm^ U, 
Batmdny Jooroal, CatMira. Yaariy VelaaM^ dedt. ya. «A 
Bch oe lm e t a r iketahea. ByT.J.MAcaiAiaAnA. olML 
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•«kM« for All. K4ba by a. Ro«urr Bmii. fiv* Vofo p. wmIi. 
•cottand, FfoturuMiiMi m 4 TrsdfokMUil. By G. R Eviuk-Touo. I*. 
•m, Ttif Story of tlw. An Eatirtiy Ntw Mid OfigiMl Work. E4it«4 
WQ. ISwtrMad. Vail. p. 

••••Woiim, TIm. By Max PanMittTON. Ittttrtrmiad, St. 
•Iitfittimry* TIm Stytotli Bart K.O.. TBt Llfo tod Wtfli of. By 
Edwim HooDta. CAm/ BSiim, p. id. 

Bhtkttptrt. Tlit Pttyt of. Edited by Profowor Hitxv Moxttv. 
Coo^ikM te Tbirtoan VoU., doth, ttt. ; tbo p Vofo, cloth, b box, 
ttt. ; holf'OMrecco, doth ikl«% pt. 

ipotrt. Ctttoirt Quarto Bdlllon. Coatebbg oboat foe lOu*. 
ibm by H. C. Satovt. Cooififoio b Throo Vofo. doth gilt, £) p. 

MtMtrt, Tbo EfifUtod of. Nfm Mditim. By E. OoAoty. Whh 

PdvpipiUuMrMki^ it. Sd. 
tbakap^o WorhoT^dMi dr LmM$. 

^nCba Htory Vlll.* Ittuitrotod by 


Xiat Hoary 

**Otb«na* IffoMraiPW 


by Sitt Jamm Uarroa, P.R.l. 


, Pbamk Dtaciot, B A £3 lot. 

EhM lltaiy IV.* Itbarrotod by Rouaxo Got^rxaaa. £|ttt. 
AaVou liho It.* IBootniiod by Emu.! Bavaou. £3 Mt. 

MTt, Tbt Leopold. Whh po UtoMtmiKWM. CAoP Hditim. 
p. id. doth gilt, fik odgoK, p. ; Roxburgh, p. Id. 

SEthtfwrt, Tbt Boytl. Wkb Siod PImm aad Wood Eopoytap 
TfowVok ip.«acb. 

tbtfolMo, Tbo Aft of Bltl^f tf^^Utfo^. 


fioti tbo Proodi of 
itMttoibos. P id. 


CL f aairorr. By Claxa Bti.t. With p 

* “" ' “ ' { Wtyt. , 

auawroM lUeilnitkiao. 71 . M. 


ioiytUm JOtyt tod^ Batui^iof Wtyt. ^By Oaaiiiaador iho Hp 


•ecitl Boftaod. A Boeord of the PfonroM of tbo Pooffo. By t 
unitem Edhod by H. aTtAtti, D.C,L Vok I., uirilll., ip. ooch. 
Vok IV. A V., tyt. oock 

Soefoi Wolftrt, Bobpett ot By Bi. Hot. Loto Play? A lt, K.CB. yfoM. 
•pent Mid PattiaMt. C«ootU*t Comeltit Book of. Cfop 

Spirt, Hm. fh Mr*. PAtt Cfoute Mdit k m . m. 

Sitndt al M of ificb Acit, The. A Nooul By OfLttiT Bwihoofi. 

Stof^UpL^ b 7 % B. a Bala lX.a,Bc lOtiinMd. Ia 
-S totttmn, Ptot tad Ptatort. It. 

Story of Praaefo aoddo, Tho. 8y SrAOUbr J. Wmaa. it. 

WM3., r.B,A.A 

WkbliifoCOkaMudPlatoo aodotbor llfoilfaibMk ttt. 

Tho **Troaewt lofoad*' Strfoo. iiimttmfod MJmm, p.id.ofM:ii. 

■y Koatay I 9m moot Arrav. ty Boater 


MtktHm pm Ctmff # Cm^dx^t 


Pdfts, CasMlt's Mtiii«tiif« LllMn^ Pvk^lRlLt^ 

Poftfftlt 0«tl«ry» ttm C«f»lfi«t. Compltt« ta fim S«|||L«»di«Miteitiifig 
CMam ntcdoga ^ of E^eat lien nml WmSr '^^ wwli. 
Portrait OaUary, CaMaU'a UoJvetaal* Containiai mo Ponmiti of 
Celeimted M«a and Woomu of tho Day. WkTWtf MoaKiIrt aad 
/4Ui miU Aotofrmphf. Cloth, da. 

Poultry XaaiKtr, Tht Practical. By L. Wncrr. IHuatratoiL |a. M* 
Poultry. Tilt Book of. By Unrit WaioiiT tta.Bd« 

Poultry. Tlia liloitrated Book of. By Utwu WaioiiT. With iUty 
Coloured Platen. Nnv mmd Kfpiud Bmimu Doth. 1^ (Print 
m Hatf.flK)roooo, £a at. 

** Pooch,” The Hiatonr of. By M. H. SnaLMaifii. With oonrlr 
tUuitTmUonn, Portnitn, and raotbaUai. Goth. iAl ; Lmrgt Pm^ 
MdiHtm, £t an. net. 

Q'l Worka, unifeno Xditioa of. ja. each. 



Qutrn SotBmtr ; or. The Toomcy of the LUy andthe Root. With Potty 
PafM of Dtiifaa la Cokaire by Watraa CoANa. ia. 

<}uaco Victoria, The Life and Timet ol. By Rotair Wtuoii. Coat* 
plete in Two Vob. With numerous IHuatnilooi. ya. each. 

(}ue«n'o London, Tht. Coouiainf nearly 400 Esqitytc Viewa of 
London and iu Envirooi. CTloth, 9a. 

Queen'e Bcarlet, Tht. By G. Matrviuji Finn. lUuntrated. 5a. 
Rabbit* Kteptr^ The Practical. By CowteuLua lUuitrated. ]a. 6d. 
Railwava, Our. Their Orinn, Derelopment, Incident, and Romance. 

By John P«nouctoh. lUoitnited. e Vola, aqa. 

Railway Quldea, Official llluatmttd. With lUttstratkm, Mapa, dec. 
Price la. each ; or in doth, aa. each. 

LoMiK>t« AND HoaTM WaaTaiN Railway, Gciat WasraaN RaiLWAVt 
Midland Railway, Gibat NoancaiN Railway, G taAT EAsramii 
Railway, London and Soum WaaraaN Railway, Lowdoii, 
BaioHTON AND South Coait Railway, SouTH-EAtraaM Railway. 


Rallwray Quldta, Official Illoatrated. Abridged aad Popolnr lUfiiioaa. 
Pa|wr ooYtrt, gd. each. 

OaSAT RAtraaN Railway. London and Noatn Waaraan Railway, 
London and South WnrranM Railway. Gbhat WaaranM Rail* 
WAV, Midland Railway, GaaAT NoarMaaM RaitWAVjLoHDOK, 
BaicuiTON and South Coait Railway. South JUarmaM Railwav. 
Red Tarrof, Tht. By EowAaD Kma lUuatinied. ja. Id. 

RiYara of Great Britain : Deacrkahe. Hiiiarical. PkloriaL 
Tki Royal Rmia : The Thaaiea, from Source to Sea. lit. 

Rivaaa or rm EAtr CbAiT. Ptpmimr Rdifrim. ila. 

RoblnaoD Cruaoa. Caaaell'a Mavr Fliit*Art Bditloa. ya. Id. 
M-orga. 

Royal Academy Picturet, il^ With upwaidi of ten aumatficeat 
rtieDductioat of PictaiteiatheRoyal Academy «r tiff. yi.Ad. 
Ruato-Turldth War. CaaatU'a Hiatoiy oL With ahovi yen UNw 
ttariiiM. Two Vofak gt. each. 

tala, Otorgt Attguatiia. ThtUfiand Advaatmeant By HimtaX 
Z4I^AyVlMa,b Two Vela., ym. AiMw,OaeVk.|a M. 

•atiiffday Jarnmal. Caattll'a. Ytaviy VthnM|Cielh.7b*M« 
ici itt l iaa at a f ik t lah ta. ByT. J. jiacHtnaaa. tAii. 
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•dtMtlMrAU. EdiMtfbyDr. RoMwrBKmu. Fit* Vote, fi.tiMli. 
•coUMd, flcntrMqvw and TrwitttoiMi}. By 0. L iviit.T0i>t». ii. 
Tht Story of tho. Aa Sttiktly N«« mwI OHiImI Wwh. B4ilt4 
W Q. tIoMnMd. VcA. L !•» 

•oo-Woloot. TIm. St Max PxMxtrroti. ••* 

Bteftoobttfv, Tht Stirtoth toil of, K.O., Tho Ufi ofi4 Work of. Sy 
Eowim Hooont ChtmpMtim, 91 . Od. 

Shokotptort. TDit Pltyt of. Edittd ky PrafMwr Hooxv MoKi.iy. 
Coot|4«u It Tbift««D Voh., clock, tit. ; tho 39 Volg., clock, U )k»i, 
ttt. ; half.OMirtcoo. cloch cMoc, 4M. 

•htktoptort. CotMlI'f Quarto Kdttloo. Cooitlniaf tkouc foe iilut. 

umupm ky H. C. Sxujut. Cooiplito it Tkftt Voh., clock fib. £s jt. 
•hokcoMort. Tho Boflaod of /V>w JU//^0m. Sy R. OoAOtv. Wbk 
FtHiiofo IlluMrmtio^ M. M. 

Sb*ktptro\ Workt. acAtmo Imjv. 

Hotly Vlll.- lUmcntoa ky S» Jamm tiirTOO, P.K.I. 
(/VSar m 

**Ock«lto.” i(kMcrM«d »y f aamx DtctfOt. S A. £1 too. 

** Kkw Hfory fV.* Ittuttrttwl ky Kouako £|tot. 

**Aa You Uko II” IlliMcmcod ky IbiiMi SAVAtu, £} lot. 

*****“PS*' ^kk too fSootrtfMMM. Kdithx 

jt. (kL C3oik file, fik tdgcM, jt. ; Roxkoifk. yt. M. 
thijmr^ Tht Royal. Wick Scot! PltMt tod Wood Rtgrtritfo 
IWoo Voii. t90.toch. 

Skoc^ Tht Mtklog ti^ Utloo Piooi tht fittek of 

0. PoAitoirr. SyC^xtBsu.. Wkk $• flkmcrttMOMi. to. M. 


rntt^og tod Bmoi^^ Wtyt: By Co t mi o o d tr tht Hoo. 

Hiwty M, Sooto, R.H. WUk mtaMitNw IboMittioiM. yo. Id. 
Socl^BttiM A Rooj^of ch* Fiom By rtfiott 

BoctalWtli^.i«b|tcttoC ByRi.H«t.|xHioKAyyAti.K.C8.ytJd. 

Wick MnClM tot IfloiiftckMM. Modioai Ivo. tot pmdm. doili. M. id 
CfcY*«M«L 

8» lll,wm. % 


SMT0frmd>airf4«, TtM »rtTWU.J. WenuK. (i. 
tho **T iitwft liithd** Btritt. /UmUtmd MJmrn. p.id.ttdi. 

I !*i 4 grt»itss&. •» 

nmritimBlM^ I lil opt t h moot % a 
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3 liSkt. Hjjw M»» n c 

•tLUKifr J. Vfai», 

UtliMVMM Iw iy ldk« 9 m. U$mm. 


Tb« mrnew tiii 


% |. ft. MAci>i/rr. D A 


SIbIt. IllnttnittA Atmily. Wkh aoo lUtwtiMkMMk tMih«r, 

fin £t torn, . ^ 

»IMt Tbt. E<litc 4 hf Ibt V«rr km. l)—» PtvMMi 

With lUrntmticMit. S 4 »ps Ac rmtr Vote., doth. «o. OMih. 

BlMt Mainial, CmmU'o iUuotrmttd. By Um lUy. Kotnit If UNtiM* 
tL-D. Itimtrm$a. ?*. W. « . « . « 

Biblt Btiidtiic io tiM Brttith Mtiftoum, Tli«. By tho R««, J. 0 . 
KrrcNiw, M.A. Nm mmd Kmmd Kdtttm, 

Blbttwoinoa nod Nurmtt* Y«aHy Votuma. lUtutrMad. )•. 

Bunyan, Caaatli'a lUustrsttd. With too Original lUmirAttoini. dra/ 
SdiiiHi. 7 *. 64 . 

Boi^M't Pilfrim’t ProfroM. XUuiualad throughout. Cloth, p^, Od.; 

ChU^ •ao lUttttratkwa. is *»/4 Timummd. ya. Ad. 

Child** Lif* of Chriat, Th«. With aoo lUttatratioM. 7 *. Ad« 

CoiM|u«*ta of th« CroM. iliuatraitt). t> ] Yd* ft*, taih. 

Dord BihU With t]f llluiAraiiofi* by Ot/trAr* a»*d. Sntali folio. ItoM 
mmooo, gilt tdcoA, £ 15 . P«^uUm HdUimt. With mo lilwtiatkuM. ii*. 

Borijr Day* of Cmlattaol^, Tho. ^ tha Vtry R«v. YA«NAa. 
O.D.. r.K.S. Liaaaav KmnoM. Two Vok. ag*. : mofmm. £i m. 
t*OrvLA* KoiTfOM. ComploM ia Oo« Vdum«. tioth. !•.{ cUit^ gill 
adget. 7 ». fkl. t Banian noroccn, to*. Ad. ; trt* idf, tiO. 

Fomtly Praytr-Booh, Tha. Kdit«d hy ftoa. Caiioft iMaaoTT, U JC, 
aad Rav. & Mamtim. With PttUfM^* lIluatrAfktta. 7 »'Ad. 

Otooiiiota afttr Harvaot. hiudica aod hh«t«ho« by ih* Rot* jotiM 9L 
VoaMow. M.A. lUaMratod. Ao. 

**Oray<Mi in tha Rock.*' By tha Rat. Dr. Siuiitrin. HUoiifti f.R.AJI. 
IlliMiraiad. Ukwrjr Rdittm. Two Vok., ijo. 

•« Htan Chorda.** A Sorka of Work* hy UmimtA Dfviaaih ti. «iMh. 


lit WT ut ftoaaow. •yiiui.M 
MACMtU^ D D 

MY Jtiata. It tk Klytw 9m W. ftoni 
CAftllOrnUL iiilMaat Ittemo. 

MY FaTMIUI. At thu IIWII* 9m. A«H- 

TOM OJtnniilt. Im« 

MY Wooir *oa coo Hy IlM lUgM 
ft«*. VMMoCorraaiLi. 

MY Oa;icTw t.ira im am Vmy 
9m. Dm* I^AaaAM. D A 
MV MrtIUlKm iy am 9m. Q. 
MATIfltiMMii. DJX 

My IDwitywai. Ura % gw fttt. 

CMAOWICK. AD 


MY IIOOY. By Rat. tMl W. A 
MLAIlua. AD. 

MYCaoirnt tM Divtmttra. ftylh* 

7^T.^ijrors5tir- •» 

MV f--'-'* 


vSTSSSfl 

«m Vmtf Rat Dana BOYUI. 

at Widbiyoi Mh aiii i iiiia r r fai^* 
Hitoato BaUtf. A 8ari«« of Hdt^ Manofili ao tha Rafkjon* 
Pi fB c o tt i a * of th* Day fUlAad hy tha Rav. TawiiMOtmc Bimnuc lOiw 
C aooo at Wmamm. Cloth, la. tach. 

1 ^luL ■^Caam*'^ 

twafiSyiSw oa wa tjoao. % { 
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U^lyLuii and Iha Bllila. TIm. Bf Um 
JUUa.). /HmtmrniS^i^OaeVol., 


Ufi of Cbrtwt, Tba. Bf Hit Very R«v. ^ 
Lnnuntr Entrioit Taw V«lt. dotk • 4 i< 




s R«v. C iilnut, UD.. LL.D. 

Sm r r.iti 
nonwcorjM* Ci«a» 


a. 6d. : omhfM ip* 
nibta wnSScteiioo. 
llliMCniMd 


m0§mm^%mw iwMtKivfn* mww vdyipu * aoMiviMW^ <7^* 

luufTtATio EoiTtoM. Cloth, p. id. ; dochf feu gilt, gOt odges, 
loi. 6d. PoruLAi Eacnow (ir«HW md St$amiwd^ Ivo, cliitlu gilt 
•df«g, 99. 64. : PwMM OMrocco. gtk odg*^ son. 6d. : " 

Moua and Oaology ; or, Tho Haimony of tba Blbli 

By tha Rev. Samosi. Kinnc, fluD., r.R.A.S. lUiu 

ditvimd t» J>mt4. loa. 6dL 

My Laat Will and TeaUmetit. By HvACtMTiii Loyion (l%t 
IlyadatlM). Traaelaled by Faeiaji Wmul la. ; clo^ la. 6d. 

Maw Light on tha Bibla and tba Holy Land. By B. T. A. Bvatrt, 
If. A. niontmtad. 7 t.M 

Mawr Taatamaot Coramantaiy for Bngtiah Raadara, Tha. Bdited 
hf Bbtwp RU.ICOTT. la Tmm VotunMa. aia. ea^ VoL l.»Tbe Four 
d«|Mh- VoL ll.-The Acu. Roouiia Cermthbaa. Gabtiaaa. VoL 
in.—The rwnainiiif Boolui of the Mow Teatamonc 

Now Taatamaot Commentary. Edited by Biahoo Eluoott. Kandy 
Volume Edition. St. Matthew, p. 64. StMaik, p. St. Lake, 
p. 64. St. John, p. 64, The Acu of the A|Meti<w, p. 64. RoiaaiM, 
ii. 64. CorinthiaiM 1. and 1i., p. Galattaai, EohamuM, and Philip, 
plant, p Coiomiaat, Thewuihiciiaat, aad Tuaoihy, p. Tltaa, 
Philtmott, Hebrewt, aM Jamet, P. Peter. Jude, aiad John, la. 
The Revelatioa, p An lotroductioo to the New Teetammi, p 6d. 

Old Taatamant Commentary for Bngllah Readara, Tba. Edited 
by Bbhop Eixicott. Com^e ia Fiv^ok ata. each. Vol. L>-<jcoe4a 
to MuBibenL Vol. 11. — Dcutennomy to Samud 11. VeL lit — 
Kings 1. toSuher. VoL IV.-.Job to leaieh. VoL V..-Jradahia 
MalachL 

Old Teatamant Commantary. Rdiiod by Biehop Rlucott. Handy 
Votniae Edttkm. Geneeie. p. 6d. Exodp p. Leviikaa, p. 
Momben, at. 6d. Deoterooomy, aa. 6d. 

Plnio Introductions to tha Booka of tha Old Taatamant Edited 
by Bishop Etticorr. p. 6d. 

Plain Introductiooe to the Booka of tht New Toatamant Edited 
by IMahop Etucorr. p. 6d. 

Prolaatantlam, The Hlatory of. By the Rev. LA. Wma, LL.D. 
Cootalniag upwards of 6ao tViginal lUmumiioaa. ThroaVols. peach. 

Qolvtr^awrly Voluma, The. With about 6oo Orli^nal Ittuatintioiii. 

Rallftoa, Ttw Dictionary oC By the Rev. W. Baaaaii, BJDi 
CkmdMdUim. toa.6d. 

•t Oaorgt for Bogiand ; and other SeraMos preached to ChUdrea. By 
the Rev. T. TmoMasooTV Smcmib. ILA., Canon of Woroeaua. m, 

•t Paul, Tha Ufo aad Wark ^ By the Very Rev. thm Paaaaa, 
D.D.. f.R.& Ltaaaav RnmoM. Two Vok, doth, iee.; call, pa. 
Itxwrnunm Emraoei, c oai p le a e ia One Volnae, with shout joo 
tOtMliaiioni^ £l ti. ; a w r occo, £9 an. Pomaa Eomon. Out 
Vohune, foo, doth, la.; doth, gw edges, p6d.; Panina ammop 
aaa. 6d. ; nasnslf, tp. 

MmU Wa Km Ooa Anolbar In Haavan? Bylha Rt Raa. J. C 
RvLB,D.a. BUwporLisnpooL CfoapEdBrna. Phpar covan, id. 

B aa rching a la tha Eilanoa. By Rev. Gnoaou ltATBBaoa,O.D. p td. 

**B«nday,^' Ita Or^. Hlatoty. aad Prtaant ObUgation. Byiht 
Vea. Archdeacon Haasmr. D.CL AfM Editma. p 6d. 

TwWglii af Ufo, Tha. Wmda af CouMal aad Caeafoct for Bm 
A fid. Bf the Rav. Jam luJBrroa, MJL pid. 




cinuttinat^ttnlti jitsftttto' linncht. 

Agricmhuiml “Nw-lotln. C t Wi tt **. CTIw " t > »» w * hi**) MM 
^ tem WuMTimi. »ri(r i *? * * * **! 

riSKTsirvS 

AilSSiSttt^ ** Mli ft w w i f t/* By OaMMMi M»m% JkU. 

UMd lhiliT«rtCwk _ 

Atlaa, CiWutVt l*opttl«f . Ciiwhin N CalwHvrf Maiw. m. M, 
nMli^lUt^af . By Tmmoom |<nim fm ScBooi*, w* i cleill. jt. 

PorilM]iuMga.w.i dMlLit. BmIw to • iy^MnitM. 

BritiaB BmpAn^M aflU WorM. Ift« Map toBcti^ awt 
iwttoata BraCBAaKi»atoJ.aBArraot«tis«r.f.K.O.S. tfa. 
Cbtiatoliy.TtMPttbtlctctool. By J. M. Aii»mmoii. MX m.H. 
Cootory tor tahoota. By Uura Hnirra^ia. M* 

Otac* DoiDttm. Rbyrnaa aii 4 ScMiga to OiUdraa. Idltad hf Ionm 
faiuiaa. K4Uioriif<*(M«am<to. OM Notatkn aad Wank sa. 

If .B.*~TImi words of tho Senes bir* Duica Domiua ** (witli the Airs tioili 
to Took SoiX aad Old Notactoo) caa ba had to Two Farts, Ad. oadi. 
i«cll 4 .CiMdt'a. Bdtod by Frol WaixAca, M.A. la. 
iaeUd«TlM Flrat Fmut Bo^ of. Ator AiAMao. lopapsr.dd. i cloth, pd. 
BoporlfiMioUil Ooomotry. By Fatri. B«ar. lilasiraMMi la. M. 
Fronch. CoomIVo Lomkmm la. Atoa W ArWoof KtUUm, Fam L 
aod It., ooch ao. dd. ; caiopiata, 40, dd. KtVi la. 6d. 
ffoacli^B^tlah and Bfi(ttoti>FriACli ZHettonary. AaAhrAr Ator 
mmi Mmimnpmi BdtHm, Oeth. ja. id. ; half aKwoocn, $0. 

Frtncli toHUlar Caaoall'a Ftthllc tcboal. ByO %. OtmnAtt. M.id. 
Oa o d oam isa. Soofs to Cottsfos and Schnols. Bditad by Jonh FaaaiaM. 

Si. Wenli only, ynpw covors, M. ; doth, ad. 

Oarman Dktiooaiy, Caaaotl'a Now jOmaaa ingllX Baftoto 
Gonana). C 4 to/ AtiHm. 91. id. : half Moracco^ $0. 

Hand and Bye Tfalniof. to O. Ricaa, B.Se. t Voto. wkii tiColowod 
FislostooachVol Cr.4io,M.anch, Cards to Clsni Uso, } mii. la aaeh. 
Hand and Bya Tralnlnf. to Gaoaaa ItKiajL B.Hc., aad Jmwm 
«. tlliMiiBMd. voL C Dooffiiinf wiui Cotoarod Fafora ; 
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